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A Son of the Middle Border 

are all sitting around the table heaped with the remains 
of a harvest feast. The women are “telling fortunes” 
by means of tea-grounds. Mrs. Green is the seeress. 
After shaking tlie cup with the grounds at the bottom, 
she turns it bottom side up in a saucer. Then whirling 
it three times to the right and three times to the left, 
she lifts it and silently studies the position of the leaves 
which cling to the sides of the cup, what time we all 
wait in breathless suspense for her first word. 

“A soldier is coming to you!” she says to my mother. 
“See,” and she points into the cup. We all crowd near, 
and I perceive a leaf with a stem sticking up from its 
body like a bayonet over a man’s shoulder. “He is al- 
most home,” the widow goes on. Then with sudden dra- 
matic turn she waves her hand toward the road, “Heav- 
ens and earth!” she cries. “There’s Richard now!” 

We all turn and look toward the road, and there, in- 
deed, is a soldier with a musket on his back, wearily 
plodding his way up the low hill just north of the gate. 
He is too far away for mother to call, and besides I 
think she must havp been a little uncertain, for he did 
not so much as turn his head toward the house. Trem- 
bling with excitement she hurries little Frank into his 
wagon and telling Hattie to bring me, sets off up the 
road as fast as she can draw the baby’s cart. Xt all 
seems a dream to me and I move dumbly, almost stupidly 
like one in a mist. . . . 

We did not overtake the soldier, that is evident, for 
my next vision is that of a blue-coated figure leaning 
upon the fence, studying with intent gaze our empty 
cottage. I cannot, even now, precisely divine why he 
stood thus, sadly contemplating his silent home, — but 
so it was. His knapsack lay at his feet, his musket was 
propped against a post on whose top a cat was dream- 
ing, unmindful of the warrior and his folded hands. 
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Home from the War 

He did not hear us until we were close upon him, and 
even after he turned, my mother hesitated, so thin, so 
hollow-eyed, so changed was he. Richard, is that 
you?” she quaveringly asked. 

His worn face lighted up. His arms rose. ‘‘Yes, Belle! 
Here I am,” he answered. 

Nevertheless though he took my mother in his arms, 
I could not relate him to the father I had heard so much 
about. To me he was only a strange man with big eyes 
and care-worn face. I did not recognize in him anything 
I had ever known, but my sister, who was two years 
older than I, went to his bosom of her own motion. She 
knew him, whilst I submitted to his caresses rather for 
the reason that my mother urged me forward than be- 
cause ot any affection I felt for him. Frank, however, 
would not even permit a kiss. The gaunt and grizzled 
stranger terrified him. 

*Xome here, my little man,” my father said . — “My 
little man!^^ Across the space of half-a-century I can 
still hear the sad reproach in his voice. ^^WonT you 
come, and see your poor old father when he comes home 
from the war?” 

<«My little man!” How significant that phrase seems 
to me now! The war had in very truth come between 
this patriot and his sons. I had forgotten him — the baby 
had never known him. 

Frank crept beneath the rail fence and stood there, 
well out of reach, like a cautious kitten warily surveying 
an alien dog. At last the soldier stooped and drawing 
from his knapsack a big red apple, held it toward the 
staring babe, confidently calling, ‘‘Now, I guess he’ll 
come to his poor old pap home from the war.” 

The mother apologized. “He doesn’t know you, 
Dick. How could he? He was only nine months old 
when you went away. He’ll go to you by and by.” 
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ASonoftheMiddleBorder 

{ The babe crept slowly toward the shining lure. Mj 

father caught him despite his kicking, and hugged him 
i close. “Now I’ve got you,” he exulted, 

i • Then we all went into the little front room and the 

’ soldier laid off his heavy army shoes. My mother 

I brought a pillow to put under his head, and so at last 

> he stretched out on the floor the better to rest his tired, 

aching bones, and there I joined him. 
i : “Oh, Belle! ” he said, in tones of utter content. “This 

I is what I’ve dreamed about a million times.” 

Frank and I grew each moment more friendly and soon 
began to tumWe over him while mother hastened to 
I cook something for him to eat. He asked for “hot bis- 

ji : cuits and honey and plenty of coffee.” 

I: That was a mystic hour — and yet how little I can 

! recover of it! The afternoon glides into evening while 

: the soldier talks, and at last we all go out to the bam to 

watch mother milk the cow. I hear him ask about the 
i crops, the neighbors. — The sunlight passes. Mother 

‘ leads the way back to the house. My father follows 

i carrying little Frank in his arms. 

' • He is a “strange man” no longer. Each moment his 

voice sinks deeper into my remembrance. He is my 
J father — that I feel ringing through the dim halls of my 

; consciousness. Harriet clings to his hand in perfect 

I knowledge and confidence. We eat our bread and milk, 

the trundle-bed is pulled out, we children clamber in, 
' and I go to sleep to the music of his resonant voice re- 

i counting the story of the battles he had seen, and the 

marches he had made. 

The emergence of an individual consciousness from the 
• void is, after all, the most amazing fact of human life 

and I should like to spend much of this first chapter in 
groping about in the luminous shadow of my infant world 
because, deeply considered, childish impressions are the 
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fnmlamentals upon which an author’s fictional out-put 
IS busrtl; hut to linger might weary my reader at tlie out- 
set. although I count myself most fortunate in the fact 
that niy btiyhood was spent in the midst of a charming 
landscape and during a certain heroic era of western 
settlement. 

The men and women of that far time loom large in my 
thinking for they jKissessed not only the spirit of adven- 
turers but the courage of warriors. Aside from the nat- 
ural distortion of a boy’.s imagination I am quite sure 
that the pioneers of i86o still retained something broad 
an<! line in their action, sometiung a boy might honorably 
imitate. 

The t*arliest dim scene in my memory is that of a soft 
warm evening. I am cradle<l in the lap of my sister 
Harriet wh<» is sit ting on the doorstep beneath a low roof. 
It is mill summer and at our feet lies a mat of dark-green 
grass from which a frog is croaking. The stars are out, 
an<l al)ove tlu‘ high hills to the cast a mysterious glow 
is glorifying the sky. 'I’he cry of tlie small animal at 
last conveys to my sister’s mind a notion of distress, and 
rising slu; peers closely along the jiath. Starling back 
with a cry of alarm, she calls and my mother iiurries 
out. Slu:, too. examines the ground, and at last points 
<Hit to me a long striped snake with a poor, shrieking 
little tree-toad in it.s mouth. The horror of this .scene 
fixes it in my mind. My mother beats tlie serpent with 
a stick, 'riic mangled victim hastens away, and the 
curtain falls. 

I must have been about four years old at this time, 
although there is nothing to detennine the precise date. 
Our house, a small frame cabin, stood on the eastern 
sltijie of a long ridge and facet! across a valley which 
seemoti veiy wide to me then, and in die middle of it 
lay a ma«b fiUtid with monsters, from which die Water 
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People sang night by night. Beyond was a wooded 
mountain. 

This doorstone must have been a favorite evening 
seat for my sister, for I remember many other delicious 
gloamings. Bats whirl and squeak in the odorous dusk. 
Night hawks whiz and boom, and over the dark forest 
wall a prodigious moon miraculously rolls. Fire-flies 
dart through the grass, and in a lone tree just outside 
the fence, a whippoorwill sounds his plaintive note. 
Sweet, very sweet, and wonderful are all these! 

The marsh across the lane was a sinister menacing 
place even by day for there (so my sister Harriet warned 
me) serpents swarmed, eager to bite runaway boys. 
“And if you step in the mud between the tufts of grass,” 
she said, “you will surely sink out of sight.” — ^At night 
this teeming bog became a place of dank and horrid 
mystery. Bears and wolves and wildcats were reported 
as ruling the dark woods just beyond— only the door 
yard and the road seemed safe for little men — and even 
there I wished my mother to be within immediate call. 

My father who had bought his farm “on time,” just 
before the war, could not enlist among the first volun- 
teers, though he was deeply moved to do so, till his land 
was paid for — ^but at last in 1863 on the very day that he 
made the last payment on the mortgage, he put his name 
down on the roll and went back to his wife, a soldier. 

I have heard my mother say that this was one of the 
darkest moments of her life and if you think about it you 
will understand the reason why. My sister was only 
five years old, I was three and Frank was a babe in the 
cradle. Broken hearted at the thought of the long 
separation, and scared by virions of battle my mother 
begged the soldier not to go; but he was of the stern 
stuff which makes patriots — and besides his name was 
already on the roll, therefore he went away to join 
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Grant’s army at Vicksburg. “What sacrifice! What 
fully!” said his pacifist neighbors — “to leave your wife 
anil children for an idea, a mere sentiment ; to put your 
life in peril for a striped silken rag.” But he went. 
For thirteen dollars a month he marched and fought 
while his plow rusted in the shed and his cattle called 
to him from their stalls. 

My conscious memory holds nothing of my mother’s 
agony of waiting, notlung of the dark days when the 
baby was ill and the doctor far away — but into my 
suh-con.scious ear her voice sank, and the words Grant, 
Lincoln, Sherman, “furlough,” “mustered out,” ring like 
bells, <leep-tonecl and vibrant. I shared dimly in every 
emotional utterance of the neighbors who came to call 
and a large part of what I am is due to the impressions 
of the.se dee|>ly passionate and poetic years. 

Dim pictures come to me. I see my mother at the 
s{»inning wheel, I helj) her fill the candle molds. I hold 
in my hands the queer carding combs with their crinkly 
teeth, hut my first definite connected recollection is 
the scene of my father’s return at the close of the war. 

I was nut quite five years old, and the events of that 
«l,iy arc so commingled vvlth later impressions, — ex- 
perietu es which came long after — that I cannot be quite 
sure wliich are true and which imagined, but the picture 
as a whole is very vivid and very complete. 

I'hus it happened that my first impressions of life were 
martial, and my training military, for my father brought 
hack frtim his two years’ campaigning under Sherman 
anti I'luimas the tenqier and the habit of a soldier. 

He became naturally the dominant figure in my hori- 
zon, tin<l his scheme of discipline impressed itself almost 
at once uium his children. 

I suspect that wc had fallen into rather free and easy 
habits under mother's government, for she was too jolly, 
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A Son of the Middle Border 

too tender-hearted, to engender fear in us even when 
she threatened us with a switch or a shingle. We soon 
learned, however, that the soldier’s promise of punish- 
ment was swift and precise in its fulfillment. We seldom 
presumed a second time on his forgetfulness or tolerance. 
We knew he loved us, for he often took us to his knees 
of an evening and told us stories of marches and battles, 
or chanted war-songs for us, but the moments of his 
tenderness were few and his fondling did not prevent 
him from almost instant use of the rod if he thought 
either of us needed it. 

His own boyhood had been both hard and short. 
Bom of farmer folk in Oxford County, Maine, his early 
life had been spent on the soil in and about Lock’s Mills 
with small chance of schooling. Later, as a teamster, 
and finally as shipping clerk for Amos Lawrence, he had 
enjoyed three mightily improving years in Boston. He 
loved to tell of his life there, and it is indicative of his 
character to say that he dwelt with special joy and pride 
on the actors and orators he had heard. lie could de- 
scribe some of the great scenes and repeat a few of the 
heroic lines of Shakespeare, and the roll of his deep voice 
as he declaimed, “Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by this son of York,” thrilled us — 
filled us with desire of something far off and wonderful. 
But best of all we loved to hear him tell of “Logan at 
Peach Tree Creek,” and “Kilpatrick on the Granny 
White Turnpike.” 

He was a vivid and concise story-teller and his words 
brought to us (sometimes all too clearly), the tragic 
happenings of the battle-fields of Atlanta and Nashville. 
To him Grant, Lincoln, Sherman and Sheridan were 
among the noblest men of the world, and he would not 
tolerate any criticism of them. 

Next to his stories of the war I think we loved best 
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to have him picture “the pineries” of Wisconsin, for 
ciuriag his hrst years in the State he had been both 
lunduTman and raftsman, and his memory held de- 
litthtful tales of wolves and bears and Indians. 

He often imitated the howls and growls and* actions 
of the wiki animals with startling realism, and his river 
narratives were full of unforgettable phrases like “the 
Jinny Hull Falls," “Old Moosinee” and “running the 
rajuds." 

I le also told us how his father and mother came west 
hy way of the Eric Canal, and in a steamer on the Great 
I.akes, of how tliey landed in Milwaukee with Susan, 
their twelve-year-old daughter, sick with the smallpox; 
of how a farmer front Monticello carried them in his 
big farm wagon over the long road to their future home 
in Green county and it w;is with deep emotion that he 
tlest rihed tile bitter reception they encountered in the 
village. 

ft apjH'ars that some of the citizens in a panic of dread 
were all ft>r driving the Garlands out of town — then 
ujineie old Hugh McC'liatock, big and gray as a grizzly 
bi-.ir, and put him.self between the leader of the mob 
and its vitiims, atid sai<l, “You .shall not lay hands 
upfiti tliem. l^hame on yc!” And such was the powet 
of his mighty arm luul such the menace of his flashing 
eyes that no one went further with the plan of casting 
tile new coiners into the wilderne.ss. 

(lid liiu'.h established them in a lonely cabin on the 
cd 'e u! the village, and thereafter took care of them, 
iiuf dug grandfather with his own haiuls until he wa.s 
Well. “And that's tlic way the Mc('lintock.s and the 
G.irlumls first joined forces,” my fatlier often said in 
efuling the tale. “ But the name of the man who carried 
your Aunt Hus-an in hi.s wagon from Milwaukee to 
Motuicelb I never knew.” 
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A Son of the Middle Border 

I cannot understand why that sick girl did not die on 
that long journey over the rough roads of Wisconsin, 
and what it all must have seemed to my gentle New 
Endand grandmother I grieve to think about. Beau- 
tiful as the land undoubtedly was, such an c.vperience 
should have shaken her faith in western men and western 
hospitality. But apparently it did not, for I never heard 
her allude to this experience with bitterness. 

In addition to his military character, Dick Garland 
also carried with him the odor of the pine forest and ex- 
hibited the skill and training of a forester, for in those 
early days even at the time when I began to remember 
the neighborhood talk, nearly every young man who 
could get away from the farm or the village went north, 
in November, into the pine woods which covered the 
entire upper part of the State, and my father, who had 
been a raftsman and timber cruiser and pilot ever since 
his coming west, was deeply skilled with axe and steering 
oars. The lumbennan’s life at that time was rough but 
not vicious, for the men were nearly all of native Amer- 
ican stock, and my father was none tlie wor.se for his 
winters in camp. 

His field of action as lumberman was for several years, 
in and around Big Bull Falls (as it was then 'called), 
near the present town of Wausau, and during that time 
he had charge of a crew of loggers in winter and in sum- 
mer piloted rafts of lumber down to Duljuquc and other 
points where saw mills were located. He was called at 
this time, “Yankee Dick, the Pilot.” 

As a result of all these experiences in the woods, he 
was almost as much woodsman as .soldier in his talk, 
and the heroic life he had led made him very wonderful 
in my eyes. According to his account (and I have no 
reason to doubt it) he had been exceedingly expert in 
running a raft and could ride a canoe like a Chippewa. 
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I remember bearing him very forcefully remark, “God 
forgot to make the man I could not follow.” 

He was deft with an axe, keen of perception, sure of 
hand and foot, and entirely capable of holding his own 
with any man of his weight. Amid much drinking he 
remained temperate, and strange to say never used 
tobacco in any form. While not a large man he was 
nearly six feet in height, deep-chested and sinewy, and 
of dauntless courage. The quality which defended him 
from attack was the spirit which flamed from his eagle- 
gray eyes. Terrifying eyes they were, at times, as I had 
many occasions to note. 

As he gathered us all around his knee at night before 
the fire, he loved to teU us of riding the whirlpools of 
Big Bull Falls, or of how he lived for weeks on a raft 
with the water up to his knees (sleeping at night in his 
wet working clothes), sustained by the blood of youth 
and the spirit of adventure. His endurance even after his 
return from the war, was marvellous, although he walked 
a little bent and with a peculiar measured swinging 
stride — the stride of Sherman’s veterans. 

As I was bom in the first smoke of the great conflict, 
so all of my early memories of Green’s coulee are per- 
meated with the haze of the passing war-cloud. My sol- 
dier dad taught me the manual of aims, and for a year 
Harriet and I carried broom-sticks, flourished lath 
sabers, and hammered on dishpans in imitation of of- 
ficers and drummers. Canteens made excellent water- 
bottles for the men in the harvest fields, and the long 
blue overcoats which the soldiers brought back with 
them from the south lent many a vivid spot of color 
to that far-off landscape. 

All the children of our valley inhaled with every breath 
this mingled air of romance and sorrow, history and 
song, and through those epic days nms a deep-laid con- 
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A Son of the Middle Border 

sciousness of maternal pain. My mother’s side of those 
long months of waiting was never fully delineated, for 
she was natively reticent and shy of e.xpression. But 
piece by piece in later years I drew from her the tale of 
her long vigil, and obtained some hint of the bitter an- 
guish of her suspense after each great battle. 

It is very strange, but I cannot define her face as I 
peer back into those childish times, though I can feel 
her strong arms about me. She seemed large and quite 
middle-aged to me, although she was in fact a hand- 
some girl of twenty-three. Only by reference to a rare 
daguerreotype of the time am I able to correct this 
childish impression. 

Our farm lay well up in what is called Green’s coulee, 
in a little valley just over the road which runs along the 
LaCrosse river in western Wisconsin. It contained one 
hundred and sixty acres of land which crumpled against 
the wooded hills on the east and lay well upon a ridge 
to the west. Only two families lived above us, and 
over the height to the north was the land of the red 
people, and small bands of their hunters used occasion- 
ally to come trailing down across our meadow on their 
way to and from LaCrosse, wMch was their immemorial 
trading point. 

Sometimes they walked into our house, always with- 
out knocking— but then we understood their ways. No 
one knocks at the wigwam of a red neighbor, and we 
were not afraid of them, for they were friendly, and our 
mother often gave them bread and meat which they 
took (always without thanks) and ate with much relish 
while sitting beside our fire. All this seemed very curious 
to us, but as they were accustomed to share their food 
and lodging with one another so they accepted my 
mother’s bounty in the same matter-of-fact fashion. 

Once two old fellows, while sitting by the fire, watdied 
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Frank and me bringing in wood for tlie kitchen stove, 
and smiled and muttered between themselves thereat. 
At last one of them patted my brother on the head and 
i-aileil out admiringly, “Small pappoose, heap work — 
good I” and we were very proud of the old man’s praise. 
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CHAPTER II 
The M c C I i n t o c ks 


T he members of my mother’s family must have 
been often at our home during my father’s mili- 
tary service in the south, but I have no mental pictures of 
them rill after my father’s home-coming in ’65. Their 
names were familiar — were, indeed, like bits of old- 
fashioned song. “Richard” was a line and tender word 
in my ear, but “David” and “Luke,” “Deborah” and 
“Samantha,” and especially “Hugh,” suggested some- 
thing alien as well as poetic. 

They all lived somewhere beyond the hills which 
walled our coulee on the east, in a place called Salem, 
and I was eager to visit them, for in that direction my 
universe died away in a luminous mist of une.xplored 
distance. I had some notion of its near-by loveliness for 
I had once viewed it from the top of the tall bluff which 
stood like a warder at the gate of our valley, and when 
one bright morning my father said, “Belle, get ready, 
and we’ll drive over to Grandad’s,” we all became greatly 
excited. 

those days people did not “call,” they went 
“visitin’.” The women took their knitting and stayed 
all the afternoon and sometimes all niglit. No one 
owned a carriage. Each family journeyed in a heavy 
farm wagon with the father and mother riding high on 
the wooden spring seat while the children jounced up 
and down on the ha,y in the bottom of the box or clung 
desperately to the side-boards to keep from being jolted 
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A Son of the Middle Border 

woman was standing. “Mother, here’s another grand- 
son for you,” he said as he put me at her feet. 

She greeted me kindly and led me into the house, in 
which a huge old man with a shock of perfectly white hair 
was sitting with a Bible on his knee. He had a rugged 
face framed in a circle of gray beard and his glance was 
absent-minded and remote. “Father,” said my grand- 
mother, “Belle has come. Here is one of her boys.” 

Closing his book on his glasses to mark the place of 
his reading he turned to greet my mother who entered 
at this moment. His way of speech was as strange as 
his look and for a few moments I studied him with 
childish intentness. His face was rough-hewn as a rock 
but it was kindly, and though he soon turned from 
his guests and resumed his reading no one seemed to 
resent it. 

Young as I was I vaguely understood his mood. He 
was glad to see us but he was absorbed in something 
else, something of more importance, at the moment, than 
the chatter of the family. My vmcles who came in a 
few moments later drew my attention and the white- 
haired dreamer fades from this scene. 

The room swarmed with McClintocks. There was 
William, a black-bearded, genial, quick-stepping giant 
who seized me by the collar with one hand and lifted 
me off the floor as if I were a puppy just to see how much 
I weighed; and David, a taU yoimg man with handsome 
dark eyes and a droop at the outer comer of his eyelids 
which gave him in repose a look of melancholy distinc- 
tion. He called me and I went to him readily for I 
loved him at once. EEs voice pleased me and I could see 
that my mother loved him too. 

From his knee I became acquainted with the girls of 
the family. Rachel, a demure and sweet-faced yoimg 
woman, and Samantha, the beauty of the family, won 
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my instant admiration, but Deb, as everybody called her, 
repelled me by her teasing ways. They were all gay as 
larks and their hearty clamor, so far removed from 
the quiet gravity of my grandmother Garland’s house, 
pleased me. I had an immediate sense of being per- 
fectly at home. 

There was an especial reason why this meeting should 
have been, as it was, a joyous hour. It was, in fact, a 
family reunion after the war. The dark days of sixty- 
five were over. The Nation was at peace and its warriors 
mustered out. True, some of those who had gone ^Mown 
South” had not returned. Luke and Walter and Hugh 
were sleeping in The Wilderness, but Frank and Richard 
were safely at home and father was once more the clarion- 
voiced and tireless young man he had been when he 
went away to fight. So they aU rejoiced, with only a 
passing tender word for those whose bodies filled a 
soldier’s nameless grave. 

There were some boys of about my own age, William’s 
sons, and as they at once led me away down into the 
grove, I can say Uttle of what went on in the house after 
that. It must have been still in the warm September 
weather for we climbed the slender leafy trees and swayed 
and swung on their tip-tops like bobolinks. Perhaps I 
did not "go so very high after all but I had the feeling 
of being very close to the sky. 

The blast of a bugle called us to dinner and we all 
went scrambling up the bank and into the front room” 
like a swarm of hungry shotes responding to the call of 
the feeder. Aunt Deb, however shooed us out into the 
kitchen. ‘^You can’t stay here,” she said. ‘‘Mother’U 
feed you in the kitchen.” 

Grandmother was waiting for us and our places were 
ready, so what did it matter? We had chicken and 
mashed potato and nice hot biscuit and honey— just as 
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good as the grown people had and could eat all we wanted 
without our mothers to bother us. I am quite certain 
about the honey for I found a bee in one of the cells ol 
my piece of comb, and when I pushed my plate away 
in dismay grandmother laughed and said, ^‘That is 
only a little baby bee. You see this is wild honey. Wil- 
liam got it out of a tree and didn’t have time to pick all 
tlie bees out of it.” 

At this point my memories of this day fuse and flow 
into another visit to the McClintock homestead which 
must have taken place the next year, for it is my final 
record of my grandmother. I do not recall a single 
word that she said, but she again waited on us in the 
kitchen, beaming upon us with love and understanding, 
I see her also smiling in the midst of the joyous tumult 
which her children and grandchildren always produced 
when they met. She seemed content to listen and to serve. 

She was the mother of seven sons, each a splendid t3^e 
of sturdy manhood, and six daughters almost equally 
gifted in physical beauty. Four of the sons stood over 
six feet in height and were of unusual strength. All of 
them — ^men and women alike — ^were musicians by iii- 
herit?mce, and I never think of them without hearing 
the sound of singing or the voice of the violin. Each of 
them could play some instrument and some of them 
could play any instrument. David, as you shall learn, 
was the finest fiddler of them all. Grandad himself was 
able to play the violin but he no longer did so. ‘‘’Tis 
the Devil’s instrument,” he said, but I noticed that he 
always kept time to it. 

Grandmother had very little learning. She could 
read and write of course, and she made frequent pathetic 
attempts to open her Bible or glance at a newspaper— 
all to little purpose, for her days were filled from dawn 
to dark with household duties. 
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I know Kttle of her family history. Beyond the fact 
that she was bom in Maryland and had been always on 
the border, I have little to record. She was in truth 
overshadowed by the picturesque figure of her husband 
w^ho was of Scotch-Irish descent and a most singular and 
interesting character. 

He was a mystic as well as a minstrel. He was an 
'^Adventist — that is to say a behever in the Second 
Coming of Christ, and a constant student of the Bible, 
especially of those parts which predicted the heavens 
rolling together as a scroll, and the destmction of the 
earth. Notwithstanding his lack of education and his 
rude exterior, he was a man of marked dignity and so- 
briety of manner. Indeed he was both grave and re- 
mote in his intercourse with his neighbors. 

He was like Ezekiel, a dreamer of dreams. He loved 
the Old Testament, particularly those books which 
consisted of thunderous prophecies and passionate lam- 
entations. The poetry of Isaiahy The visions of The 
Apocalypsej formed his emotional outlet, his escape into 
the world of ^‘maginative literature. The songs he loved 
best were those which described chariots of flaming 
clouds, the sound of the resurrection trump — or the 
fields of amaranth blooming ‘^on the other side of 
Jordan/^ 

As I close my eyes and peer back into my obscure 
childish world I can see him sitting in his straight- 
backed cane-bottomed chair, druiximing on the rungs 
with his fingers, keeping time to some inaudible tune — 
or chanting with faintly-moving lips the wondrous 
words of John or Daniel, He jnust have been at this 
time about seventy years of age, but he seemed to me 
as old as a snow-covered mountain. 

My belief is that Grandmother did not fully share 
her husband’s faith in The Second Coming but upon 
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her fell the larger share of the burden of entertainment 
when Grandad made travelling brother’^ welcome. 
His was an open house to all who came along the road, 
and the fervid chantings, the impassioned prayers of 
these meetings lent a singular air of unreality to the 
business of cooking or plowing in the fields. 

I think he loved his wife and children, and yet I never 
heard him speak an affectionate word to them. He was 
kind, he was just, but he was not tender. With eyes 
turned inward, with a mind filled with visions of angel 
messengers with trumpets at their lips announcing “The 
Day of Wrath,’’ how could he concern himself with the 
ordinary affairs of human life? 

Too old to bind grain in the harvest field, he was 
occasionally intrusted with the task of driving the 
reaper or the mower — and generally forgot to oil the 
bearings. His absent-mindedness was a source of 
laughter among his sons and sons-in-law. I’ve heard 
Frank say: “Dad would stop in the midst of a swath to 
announce the end of the world.” He seldom remembered 
to put on a hat even in the blazing sun of July and his 
daughters had to keep an eye on him to be sure he had 
his vest on right-side out. 

Grandmother was cheerful in the midst of her toil 
and discomfort, for what other mother had such a family 
of noble boys and handsome girls? They all loved her, 
that she knew, and she was perfectly willing to sacrifice 
her comfort to promote theirs. Occasionally Samantha 
or Rachel remonstrated with her for working so hard, 
but she only put their protests aside and sent them back 
to their callers, for when the McClintock girls were at 
home, the horses of their suitors tied before the gate 
would have mounted a small troop of cavalry. 

It was well that this pioneer wife was rich in children, 
for she had little else. I do not suppose she ever knew 
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wlut it fv'as to have a cuiufortable well-airc«l beil-room, 
even in chiKi-lhrlh. She wan practical ami a k<uh 1 man- 
ai'cr, ami she iici'iled ti> l)e, for her iius!>aiul was as 
weirdly unworhlly as a farmer anikl be. He was iudeeil 
a sa * husbandman, Only the splendul abundance *>f 
the soil and the luamia! skill of his stnis, uuitetl to the 
good management of his wife, kept his family fetl ami 
clotheii. “What is the use of laying up a store of giHids 
against the* early distructitm of the worlds’ “ he argued. 

He was bitterly opposed to secret societies, hw some 
reason whkh 1 never fully umlerstoud, and the only 
fury I ever kmav him to express wiis directwl against 
the.se “tiens of initiuity,’' 

Nearly all his neighbor.s. like tho.s<* in our antlee, were 
native Americ.-m us their namt's imlicatetl, The Dud- 
leys, Klwells, ajnl (Iriswokls eame from tanmecticut. the 
IVlclihiiiwneys ami McKinleys frujii New York luul 
Ohio, the baileys and (i.ulands friim Maine. Buoyant, 
vital, c<»nlident, these sonsttf the border bent to the work 
«)f breakitsf.' sod and Inuhling fence eptite in the spirit 
of siHjrt.smen. 

'Hiey were ;dw;tys rating in those days, rejoiciiu' in 
their aboiiutiing vigor. With them reaping was a game, 
husking corn a test of emlur.iuce ami skill, thre .hing a 
“ bee.'' It was a I Hailey again .t a Met "iiutock, a ( iiltiiiaii 
against atiarlami, and my father’s laiigliidg dt-a rijitions 
of the barn raisings, harve . tings and rail splittings of the 
valley tilled my mind with vivid pictures of manly dect! 
I’ivery phase of f.irm work was e.irricd on by h.ind. 
Strength niul hldll counted high and I h;id giMwi rc.isim 
fttr my ulolatry of Ifavat and William. Witli the hearts 
of wodd.imetj and ll 4s t>f .sailurs they were prei i >e!y the 
type to apjte.il to the imai'ination of a boy. Hunters, 
athletes, .skilled honsetnen - everything they diti war* to 
irte heroic. 
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Frank, smallest of all these sons of Hugh, was not what i 

an observer would call puny. He weighed nearly one ^ 

hundred and eighty pounds and never met his match I 

except in his brothers. William could outlift him, David - 

could out-run him and outleap him, but he was more I 

agile than either — was indeed a skilled acrobat. j 

His muscles were prodigious. The calves of his legs | 

would not go into his top boots, and I have heard my ! 

father say that once when the “tumbling” in the little | 

country “show” seemed not to his liking, Frank sprang 
over the ropes into the arena and went around the ring | 

in a series of professional flip-flaps, to the unrestrained * 

delight of the spectators. I did not witness this per- ! 

formance, I am sorry to say, but I have seen him do 
somersaults and turn cart-wheels in the dooryard just 
from the pure joy of living. He could have been a pro- 
fessional acrobat — and he came near to being a pro- 
fessional ball-player. 

He was always smiling, but his temper was fickle. 
Anybody could get a fight out of Frank McClintock at ^ 

any time, simply by expressing a desire for it. To call | 

him a liar was equivalent to contracting a doctor’s bill. ! 

He loved hunting, as did all his brothers, but was too ] 
excitable to be a highly successful shot — ^whereas William j 

and David were veritable Leather-stockings in their ^ 
mastery of the heavy, old-fashioned rifle. David was ( 
especially dreaded at the turkey shoots of the county. j 

William was over six feet in height, weighed two hun- ; 
dred and forty pounds, and stood “straight as an Injun.” j 
He was one of the most formidable men of the valley — i 

even at fifty as I first recollect him, he walked with a ^ 

quick lift of his foot like that of a young Chippewa. To | 

me he was a huge gentle black bear, but I firmly believed ; 

he could whip any man in the world — even Uncle David 
—if he wanted to. I never expected to see him fight, foi 
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I could not imagine anybody foolish enough to invite 
his wrath. 

Such a man did develop, but not until William was 
over sixty, gray-haired and ill, and even then it took two 
strong men to engage him fully, and when it was all 
over (the contest filled but a few seconds), one assailant 
could not be found, and the other had to call in a doctor 
to piece him together again. 

William did not have a mark — his troubles began when 
he went home to his quaint little old wife. In some 
strange way she divined that he had been fighting, ancj 
soon drew the story from him. William McClintock,” 
said she severely, ^^lain^t you old enough to keep your 
temper and not go brawling around like that and at a 
school meeting too!*' 

William hung his head. “Well, I dunno! — T suppose 
my dyspepsy has made me kind o’ irritable,” he said 
by way of apology. 

My father v/as the historian of most of these exploits 
on the part of his brothers-in-law, for he loved to exalt 
their physical prowess at the same time that he deplored 
their lack of enterprise and system. Certain of their 
traits he imderstood well. Others he was never able to 
comprehend, and I am not sure that they ever quite 
understood themselves. 

A deep vein of poetry, of sub-conscious Celtic sadness, 
T?di through them all. It was associated with their love 
of music and was wordless. Only hints of this endow- 
ment came out now and again, and to the day of his 
death my father continued to express perplexity, and a 
kind of irritation at the curious combination of bitterness 
and sweetness, sloth and tremendous energy, slovenli- 
ness and exaltation which made Hugh McCiintock and 
his sons the jest and the admiration of those who knew 
them best. 
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Undoubtedly to the Elwells and Dudleys, as to most 
of their definite, practical, orderly and successful New 
England neighbors, my uncles were merely a good- 
natured, easy-going lot of fiddlers,’^ but to me as I 
grew old enough to understand them, they became a 
group of potential poets, bards and dreamers, inarticu- 
late and moody. They fell easily into somber silence. 
Even Frank, the most boisterous and outspoken of them 
all, could be thrown into sudden melancholy by a melody, 
a hne of poetry or a beautiful landscape. 

The reason for this praise of their quality, if the reason 
needs to be stated, lies in my feeling of definite indebted- 
ness to them. They furnished much of the charm and 
poetic suggestion of my childhood. Most of what I have 
in the way of feeling for music, for rhythm, I derive from 
my mother’s side of the house, for it was almost entirely 
Celt in every characteristic. She herself was a wordless 
poet, a sensitive singer of sad romantic songs. 

Father was by nature an orator and a lover of the 
drama. So far as I am aware, he never read a poem if 
he could help it, and yet he responded instantly to 
music, and was instinctively courtly in manner. His 
mind was clear, positive and definite, and his utterances 
fluent. Orderly, resolute and thorough in all that he 
did, he despised William McClintock’s easy-going habits 
of husbandry, and found David’s lack of ‘^push,” of 
business enterprise, deeply irritating. And yet he loved 
them both and respected my mother for defending 
them. 

To me^ in those days, the shortcomings of the Mc- 
Clintocks did not appear particularly heinous. All our 
neighbors were living in log houses and frame shanties 
built beside the brooks, or set close against the hillsides, 
and William’s small unpainted dwelling seemed a nat- 
ural feature of the landscape, but as the years passed 
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anti other and nujre enterprisin;.’; settlets fniilt hi;; hams, 
{Uitl shining white houses, the gray and leaning stables, 
sagging gales and roofs of my uiu'U'’s farm, herame a 
reproach even in my eyes, so that when I visiUal it for 
tile last time just, liefureour removal to It.nva, I, too. was 
a little ashamed <jf it. Its disorder did not tiituinish my 
regufil for the owner, hut I wislusi he would clean out 
the stable and pro[> up the wagon-slied. 

My gratuiuu)iher’s death came stMtn after tuir sectmd* 
visit to the homestead. I have no {lersonal uiemory of 
tlu* event, but i heanl Uncle Duvitl tlescrihe it. 'I'he 
setting of tiie final scene in the drama was huinhle. 'I'he 
girls were washing clothes in the yunl aiul the silent 
old mother was getting the mid-rlay mead. David, a.s 
he came in from the liekl, stopjteil for a mt.mient with 
his sisters and in their talk Samantha siiid: “Mother 
inu’t at all well tiuiay.” 

David, looking toward the kitchen, said, ‘'Isn’t there 
some way to kesp her from working.^" 

■■ Vou know how .'.he is," exphunetl Deborah. ".She’s 
woiki'd j.u lung -die don’t know how !•> re.t. We 
tris'd to get her to lie duwti fur an hour hut she 
wouldn't." 

Daviii was trouhh-tl. "Siic'Il have Its stop soim tiins'," 
he said, ami thi'H flu y passed to tither things, hearing 
meanwhile the tnsul of their mother’s busy fei-t. 

Smhienly she appeared at the tliMir, a frightemsl !<H>k 
on her face. 

*‘\Miy, mother! -what ia tire matter?*'’ a.keii her 
dauglUer. 

She pointed to her mouth and shtM>k iier head, to in* 
dicate that .she could not speak. Igivid leapri! towuril 
her, hut she drtipped before he muld reach her. 

billing her in his stfiing anm. he l.t«l her on her 
bed aiul ha.*laic<l for the doctor. All in vain! Sho 
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sank into unconsciousness and died without a word oi 
farewell. 

She fell like a soldier in the ranks. Having served 
uncomplainingly up to the very edge of her evening 
bivouac, she passed to her final sleep in silent dignity. 





CHAPTER m 


The Home in the Coulee 

O UR postoffice was in the \dllage of Onalaska, sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Black River, which 
came down out of the wide forest lands of the north. It 
was called a ‘^boom town’’ for the reason that “booms” 
or yards for holding pine logs laced the quiet bayou 
and supplied several large mills with timber. Busy 
saws clamored from the islands and great rafts of planks 
and lath and shingles were made up and floated down 
into the Mississippi and on to southern markets. 

It was a rude, rough little camp filled with raftsmen, 
loggers, mill-hands and boomsmen. Saloons aboimded 
and deeds of violence were common, but to me it w’as a 
poem. From its position on a high plateau it com- 
manded a lovely southern expanse of shimmering water 
bounded by purple bluffs. The spires of LaCrosse rose 
from the smoky distance, and steamships’ hoarsely 
giving voice suggested illimitable reaches of travel. 
Some day I hoped my father would take me to that 
shining market-place whereto he carried all our grain. 

In this village of Onalaska, lived my grandfather and 
grandmother Garland, and their daughter Susan, whose 
husband, Richard Bailey, a quiet, kind man, was held in 
deep affection by us all. Of course he could not quite 
measure up to the high standards of David and William, 
even though he kept a store and sold candy, for he could 
neither kill a bear, nor play the fiddle, nor shoot a gun — 
much less turn hand-springs or tame a wild horse, but 
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we liked him notwithstanding his limitations and were 
always glad when he came to visit us. 

Even at this time I recognized the wide differences 
which separated the McClintocks from the Garlands. 
The fact that rny father’s people lived to the west and 
in a town, helped to emphasize the divergence. 

All the McClintocks were farmers, but grandfather 
Garland was a carpenter by trade, and a leader in his 
church which w^'as to him a club, a forum and a commer- 
cial exchange. He was a native of Maine and proud 
of the fact. His eyes were keen and gray, his teeth fine 
and white, and his expression stem. His speech was neat 
and nipping. As a workman he was exact and his tools 
were always in perfect order. In brief he was a Yankee, 
as concentrated a bit of New England as was ever trans- 
planted to the border. Hopelessly “sot” in all his 
eastern ways, he remained , the doubter, the critic, all 
his life. 

We always spoke of him with formal precision as 
Grandfather Garland, never as “Grandad” or “Gran- 
pap” as we did in alluding to Hugh McClintock, and 
his long prayers (pieces of elaborate oratory) wearied 
us, wkile those of Grandad, which had the extravagance, 
the lyrical abandon of poetry, profoundly pleased us. 
Grandfather’s church was a small white building in the 
edge of the village. Grandad’s place of worship was a 
vision, a cloudbuilt temple, a house not made with hands. 

The contrast between my grandmothers was equally 
wide. Harriet Garland was tall and thin, with a dark 
and serious face. She was an invalid, and confined to a 
chair, which stood in the comer of her room. On the 
walls within reach of her hand hung many small pockets, 
so ordered that she could obtain her sewing materials 
without rising. She was always at work when I called, 
but it was her habit to pause and discover in some one 
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of her receptacles a piece of candy or a stick of ^Tckerish 
root’’ which she gave to me ^^as a reward for being a 
good boy.” 

She was always making needle rolls and thimble boxes 
and no doubt her skill helped to keep the family fed and 
clothed. 

Notwithstanding all divergence in the characters of 
Grandmother Garland and Grandmother McClintock, 
we held them both in almost equal affection. Serene, 
patient, bookish, Grandmother Garland brought to us, 
as to her neighbors in this rude river port, some of the 
best qualities of intellectual Boston, and from her lips 
we acquired many of the precepts and proverbs of our 
Pilgrim forbears. 

Her influence upon us was distinctly literary. She 
gloried in New England traditions, and taught us to 
love the poems of Whittier and Longfellow. It was she 
who called us to her knee and told us sadly yet benignly 
of the death of Lincoln, expressing only pity for the 
misguided assassin. She was a constant advocate of 
charity, piety, and learning. Always poor, and for 
many years a cripple, I never heard her complain, and 
no one, I think, ever saw her face clouded with a frown. 

Our neighbors in Green’s Coulee were all native Amer- 
ican. ,The first and nearest, A1 Randal and his wife 
and son, we saw often and on the whole liked, but the 
Whitwells who lived on the farm above us were a con- 
stant source of comedy to my father. Old Port, as he 
was called, was a mild-mannered man who would have 
made very little impression on the community, but for 
his wife, a large and rather unkempt person, who as- 
sumed such man-like freedom of speech that my father 
was never without an amusing story of her doings. 

She swore in vigorous pioneer fashion, and dominated 
her husband by force of limg power as well as by a certain 
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painful candor. ^^Port, you’re an old fool,” she often 
said to him in our presence. It was her habit to apolo- 
gize to her guests, as they took their seats at her abun- 
dant table, ‘AVal, now, folks, Pm sorry, but there ain’t a 
blank thing in this house fit for a dawg to eat — ” ex- 
pecting of course to have everyone cry out, ‘^Oh, Mrs. 
Whitwell, this is a splendid dinner!” which they gener- 
ally did. But once my father took her completely aback 
by rising resignedly from the table — ^Xome, Belle,” said 
he to my mother, ‘Uet’s go home. I’m not going to eat 
food not fit for a dog.” 

The rough old woman staggered under this blow, but 
quickly recovered. ^‘Dick Garland, you blank fool. 
Sit dovm, or I’ll fetch you a swipe with the broom.” 

In spite of her profanity and ignorance she was a good 
neighbor and in time of trouble no one was readier to 
relieve any distress in the coulee. However, it was 
upon Mrs. Randal and the widow Green that my mother 
called for aid, and I do not think Mrs. Whitwell was 
ever quite welcome even at our quilting bees, for her 
loud voice silenced every other, and my mother did not 
enjoy her vulgar stories. — ^Yes, I can remember several 
quilting bees, and I recall molding candles, and that 
our “company light” was a large kerosene lamp, in the 
glass globe of which a strip of red flannel was coiled. 
Probably this was merely a device to lengthen out the 
wick, but it made a memorable spot of color in the 
room — just as the watch-spring gong in the clock gave 
off a sound of fairy music to my ear. I don’t know why 
the ring of that coil had such a wondrous appeal, but I 
often climbed upon a chair to rake its spirals with a nail 
in order that I might float away on its “dying fall.” 

Life v/as primitive in all the homes of the coulee. 
Money was hard to get. We always had plenty to eat, 
but Kttle in the way of luxuries. We had few toys 
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except those we fashioned for ourselves, and our gar- 
ments were mostly homemade. I have heard my father 
say, “Belle could go to town with me, buy the calico 
for a dress and be wearing it for supper” — ^but I fear 
that even this did not happen very often. Her “dress 
up” gowns, according to certain precious old tintypes, 
indicate that clothing was for her only a sort of uni- 
form, — and yet I will not say this made her unhappy. 
Her face was always smiling. She knit all our socks, 
made all our shirts and suits. She even carded and spun 
wool, in addition to her housekeeping, and found time 
to help on our kites and bows and arrows. 

Month by month the universe in which I lived light- 
ened and widened. In my visits to Onalaska, I dis- 
covered the great Mississippi River, and the Minnesota 
Bluffs. The light of knowledge grew stronger. I began 
to perceive forms and faces which had been hidden in 
the dusk of babyhood. I heard more and more of La- 
Crosse, and out of the mist filled lower valley the boom- 
ing roar of steamboats suggested to me distant countries 
and the sea. 

My father believed in service. At seven years of age, 
I had regular duties. I brought firewood to the kitchen 
and broke nubbins for the calves and shelled com for 
the chickens. I have a dim memory of helping him 
(and grandfather) split oak-blocks into rafting pins in 
the kitchen. This seems incredible to me now, and yet 
it must have been so. In summer Harriet and I drove 
the cows to pasture, and carried “switchel” to the men 
in the hay-fields by means of a jug hung in the middle 
of a long stick. 

Haying was a delightful season to us, for the scythes 
of the men occasionally tossed up clusters of beautiful 
strawberries, which we joyfully gathered. I remember 
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with especial pleasure the delicious shortcakes which 
my mother made of the wild fruit which we picked in 
the warm odorous grass along the edge of the meadow. 

Harvest time also brought a pleasing excitement 
(something unwonted, something like entertaining visi- 
tors) which compensated for the extra work demanded 
of us. The neighbors usually came in to help and life 
was a feast. 

There was, however, an ever-present menace in our 
lives, the snake! During mid-summer months blue 
racers and rattlesnakes swarmed and the terror of them 
often chilled our childish hearts. Once Harriet and I, 
with little Frank in his cart, came suddenly upon a 
monster diamond-back rattler sleeping by the roadside. 
In our mad efforts to escape, the car was overturned 
and the baby scattered in the dust almost within reach 
of the snake. As soon as she realized what had happened, 
Harriet ran back bravely, caught up the child and 
brought him safely away. 

Another day, as I was riding on the load of wheat- 
sheaves, one of the men, in pitching the grain to the 
v^agon lifted a rattlesnake with his fork. I saw it 
writhing in the bottom of the sheaf, and screamed out, 
snake, a sna,ke!’^ It fell across the man’s arm but 
slid harmlessly to the ground, and he put a tine through 
it. 

As it chanced to be just dinner time he took it with 
him to the house and fastened it down near the door 
of a coop in which an old hen and her brood of chickens 
were confined. I don’t know w’hy he did this but it 
threw the mother hen into such paroxysms of fear that 
she dashed herself again and again upon the slats of her 
house. It appeared that she comprehended to the full 
the terrible power of the writhing monster. 

Perhaps it was this same year that one of the men dis- 
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covorwl uiiotluT cuornums yellow-buck in the barn- 
yani, one of the largest ever seen on the farni uiul 
killed it just as it was tnoving across an olil barrel. I 
cannot now imderstund why it tried to cross the Itarrcl, 
hut I <!istin<‘i!y visualLa; the brown and yellow Isatid it 
niutle us it lay for an instant just before the bludgeon 
fell upon it, crushing it and the liarrel together. lit' was 
tliirker than iny leg and glisttsied in the sun with sinister 
splendor. As he hung limp over the fence, a warning to 
his fellows, it was hard for me to realize tliat tleath still 
lay in his stpiare jaws utul poisonous fangs. 

InnunuTable garter-snakes infested the marsh, and 
black snakes inhabited the edge,H of the woodkuuls, but 
we were not so mucli afraid of them. We accepted them 
as unavt>idal)!e cumpauions in the wihl. They would 
run from us. Bears and vvihUat-s we heUl in real terror, 
though they were considc-red denizens of the darkness 
and hence not likely to be met with if one kejit to the 
tkiy light. 

The “luKip snake" was quite as authentic to us as the 
filue racer, althouj'h no one luui actually sci-u one. 
Ih'U (Ireeu’s com in's uncle had killed one in Mithig.m, 
and a man over the ridge liad once been stum; by one 
that I aide rulliug down the hill with his tail in his mouth. 
But lieu's cuu-dn'.s uncle, when he s.a\v the utie loitdng 
tow.U'ii him, laid stej»peti aside quick as liglituirig, iind 
the serpent's sh.itp fangs had hurietl them-.elves .s<j deep 
ill the bark of a trw, tliat he could not esiape. 

Vktrioiis other of the myths common to American 
hoyhood, were held in jierfetl faith by Den and hdlis 
and Kii, myths which made every wooilland path an 
iimhusli anil every marshy .spot a place of evil. Horse- 
iiairs Wiiuld turn to snakes if left in the spring, and a 
scqienf '.s tail would not <!ie till sundown. 

Once on tlic high hilbitic, I started a stone rolling, 
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which as it went plunging into a haze] thicket, thrust out 
a deer, whose ffight seemed fairly miraculous to me. 
He appeared to drift along the hillside like a bunch of 
thistle-down, and I took a singular delight in watching 
him disappear. 

Once my Kttle brother and I, belated in our search for 
the cows, were far away on the hills when night suddenly 
came upon us. I could not have been more than eight 
years old and Frank was five. This incident reveals 
the fearless use our father made of us. True, we were 
hardly a mile from the house, but there were many 
serpents on the hillsides and wildcats in the diffs,' and 
eight is pretty young for such a task. 

We were following the cows through the tall grass and 
bushes, in the dark, when father came to our rescue, 
and I do not recall being sent on a similar expedition 
thereafter. I think mother protested against the danger 
of it. Her notions of our training were less rigorous. 

I never hear a cow-bell of a certain timbre that I do 
not relive in some degree the terror and despair of that 
hour on the mountain, when it seemed that my vrorld had 
suddenly slipped away from me. 

Winter succeeds summer abruptly in my memory. 
Behind our house rose a sharp ridge down v/hich we 
used to coast. Over this hill, fierce winds blew the 
snow, and wonderful, diamonded drifts covered the 
yard, and sometimes father was obliged to dig deep 
trenches in order to reach the barn. 

On winter evenings he shelled com by drawing the 
ears across a spade resting on a wash tub, and we chil- 
dren built houses of the cobs, while mother sewed carpet 
rags or knit our mittens. Quilting bees of an afternoon 
were still recognized social functions and the spread 
quilt on its frame made a gorgeous tent under which 
my brother and I camped on our way to “Colorado.” 
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Lath swords and tin-pan drums remained a part of our 
equipment for a year or two. 

One stormy winter day, Edmn Randal, riding home 
in a sleigh behind his uncle, saw me in the yard and, pick- 
ing an apple from an open barrel beside which he was 
standing, threw it at me. It was a very large apple, and 
as it struck the drift it disappeared leaving a round deep 
hole. Delving there I recovered it, and as I brushed the 
rime from its scarlet skin it seemed the most beautiful 
thing in this world. From this vividly remembered de- 
Eght, I deduce the fact that apples were not very plenti- 
ful in our home. 

My favorite place in winter time was directly under 
the kitchen stove. It was one of the old-fashioned high- 
stepping breed, with long hind legs and an arching belly, 
and as the oven was on top, the space beneath the arch 
offered a delightful den for a cat, a dog or small boy, and 
I was usually to be found there, lying on my stomach, 
spelling out the continued’’ stories which came to us 
in the county paper, for I was bom with a hunger for 
print. 

We had few books in our house. Aside from the Bible 
I remember only one other, a thick, black volume filled 
with gaudy pictures of cherries and plums, and por- 
traits of ideally fat and prosperous sheep, pigs and 
cows. It must have been a Farmer^s Annual or 
State agricultural report, but it contained in the midst 
of its dry prose, occasional poems like remember^ 
I remember ‘^The Old Armchair^^ and other pieces of a 
domestic or rural nature. I was especially moved by 
The Old Armchair, and although some of the words 
and expressions were beyond my comprehension, I fully 
understood the defiant tenderness of the lines: 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving the old armchair? 
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I fear the horticultural side of this volume did not 
interest me, but this sweetly-sad poem tinged even the 
gaudy pictures of prodigious plums and shining apples 
with a literary glamor. The preposterously plump 
cattle probably affected me as only another form of ro- 
mantic fiction. The volume also had a pleasant smell, 
not so fine an odor as the Bible, but so delectable that 
I loved to bury my nose in its opened pages. What 
caused this odor I cannot tell — ^perhaps it had been used 
to press flowers or sprigs of sweet fern. 

Harriet’s devotion to literature, like my own, was a 
nuisance. If my mother wanted a pan of chips she had 
to wrench one of us from a book, or tear us from a paper. 
If she pasted up a section of Harper^s Weekly behind the 
washstand in the kitchen, I immediately discovered a 
special interest in that number, and likely enough for- 
got to wash myself. When mother saw this (as of course 
she very soon did), she turned the paper upside down, 
and thereafter accused me, with some justice, of stand- 
ing on my head in order to continue my tale, ^^In fact,” 
she often said, ^Tt is easier for me to do my errands my- 
self than to get either of you young ones to move.” 

The first school which we attended was held in a neigh- 
boring farm-house, and there is very little to tell con- 
cerning it, but at seven I began to go to the public school 
in Onalaska and memory becomes definite, for the wide 
river which came silently out of the unknown north, 
carrying endless millions of pine logs, and the clamor of 
saws in the island mills, and especially the men walking 
the rolling logs with pike-poles in their hands filled me 
with a wordless joy. To be one of these brave and 
graceful “drivers” seemed almost as great an honor as 
to be a Captain in the army. Some of the boys of my 
acquaintance were sons of these hardy boomsmen, and 
related wonderful stories of their fathers’ exploits-— 
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stories which we gladly believed. We all intended to be 
rivermen when we grew up. 

The quiet water below the booms harbored enormous 
fish at that time, and some of the male citizens who 
were too lazy to work in the mills got an easy living by 
capturing cat-fish, and when in liquor joined the river- 
men in their drunken frays. My father’s tales of the 
exploits of some of these redoubtable villains filled my 
mind with mingled admiration and terror. No one 
used the pistol, however, and very few the knife. Phys- 
ical strength counted. Foot and fist were the weapons 
which ended each contest and no one was actually slain 
in these meetings of rival crews. 

In the midst of this tumult, surrounded by this coarse, 
unthinking life, my Grandmother Garland’s home stood, 
a serene small sanctuary of lofty womanhood, a temple 
of New England virtue. From her and from my great 
aunt Bridges who lived in St. Louis, I received my 
first literary instruction, a partial oflt-set to the vulgar 
yet heroic influence of the raftsmen and mill hands. 

The school-house, a wooden two story building, oc- 
cupied an unkempt lot some distance back from the 
river and near a group of high sand dunes which pos- 
sessed a sinister allurement to me. They had a mys- 
terious desert quality, a flavor as of camels and Arabs. 
Once you got over behind them it seemed as if you were 
in another world, a far-off arid land where no water ran 
and only sear, sharp-edged grasses grew. Some of these 
mounds were miniature peaks of clear sand, so steep 
and dry that you could slide all the way down from top 
to bottom, and do no harm to your Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes. On rainy days you could dig caves in their sides. 

But the mills and the log booms were after ail much 
more dramatic and we never failed to hurry away to the 
river if we had half an hour to spare. The “drivers/’ 
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so brave and skilled, so graceful, held us in breathless 
admiration as they leaped from one rolling log to another, 
or walked the narrow wooden bridges above the deep 
and silently sweeping waters. The piles of slabs, the 
mounds of saw-dust, the intermittent, ferocious snarl of 
the saws, the slap uf falling lumber, the never ending 
fires eating up the refuse — all these sights and sounds 
made a return to school difficult. Even the life around 
the threshing machine seemed a little tame in comparison 
with the life of the booms. 

We were much at the Greens’, our second-door neigh- 
bors to the south, and the doings of the men-folks fill 
large space in my memory. Ed, the oldest of the boys, 
a man of twenty-three or four, was as prodigious in his 
way as my Uncle Da\’id. He was mighty with the axe. 
His deeds as a railsplitter rivaled those of Lincoln. 
The number of cords of wood he could split in a single 
day was beyond belief. It was either seven or eleven, 
I forget which — I am perfectly certain of the number of 
buckwheat pancakes he could eat for I kept count on 
several occasions. Once he ate nine the size of a dinner 
plate together with a suitable number of sausages — 
but what would you. expect of a man who could whirl g 
six pound axe all day in a desperate attack on the forest, 
without once looking at the sun or pausing for breath? 

However, he fell short of my hero in other ways. He 
looked like a fat man and his fiddling was only middling, 
therefore, notwithstanding his prowess with the axe and 
the maul, he remained subordinate to David, and though 
they never came to a test of strength we were perfectly 
sure that David was the finer man. His supple grace and 
his unconquerable pride made him altogether admirable. 

Den, the youngest of the Greens, was a boy about three 
years my senior, and a most attractive lad. I met him 
some years ago in California, a successful doctor, and we 
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talked of the days when I was his slave and humbly 
carried his powder horn and game bag. Ellis Usher, 
who lived in Sand Lake and often hunted with Den, is 
an editor in Milwaukee and one of the political leaders 
of his state. In those days he had a small opinion of 
me. No doubt I ivas a nuisance. 

The road which led from our farm to the village school 
crossed a sandy ridge and often in June our path became 
so hot that it burned the soles of our feet. If we went 
out of the road there were sand-burrs and we lost a great 
deal of time picking needles from our toes. How Vv^e 
hated those sand-burrs! — However, on these sand bar- 
rens many luscious strawberries grew. They v/ere not 
large, but they gave off a delicious odor, and it some- 
times took us a long time to reach home. 

There was a recognized element of danger in this 
road. Wildcats were plentiful around the limestone 
cliffs, and bears had been seen under the oak trees. In 
fact a place on the hillside was often pointed out with 
awe as ^Hhe place where A1 Randal killed the bear.'" 
Our way led past the village cemetery also, and there 
was to me something vaguely avresome in that silent 
bivouac of the dead. 

Among the other village boys in the school were two 
lads named Gallagher, one of whom, whose name was 
Matt, became my daily terror. He was two 3 ^ears older 
than I and had all of a city gamin’s cunning and self- 
command. At every intermission he sidled close to me, 
walking round me, feeling my arms, and making much 
of my muscle. Sometimes he came behind and lifted me 
to see how heavy I was, or called attention to my strong 
hands and wrists, insisting with the most terrifying can- 
dor of conviction, ^H’m sure you can lick me.” We 
never quite came to combat, and finally he gave up this 
baiting for a still more exquisite method of torment. 
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My sister and I possessed a dog named Rover, a meek 
little yellow, bow-legged cur of mongrel character, but 
with the frankest, gentlest and sweetest face, it seemed 
to us, in all the world. He was not allowed to accom- 
pany us to school and scarcely ever left the yard, but 
Matt Gallagher in some way discovered my deep affec- 
tion for this pet and thereafter played upon my fears 
with a malevolence which knew no mercy. One day 
he said, ^^Me and brother Dan are going over to your 
place to get a calf that’s in your pasture. We’re going 
to get excused fifteen minutes early. We’ll get there 
before you do and we’ll fix that dog of yours! — There 
won’t be nothin’ left of him but a grease spot when we are 
done with him.” 

These words, spoken probably in jest, instantly filled 
my heart wdth an agony of fear. I saw in imagination 
just how my little playmate would come running out to 
meet his cruel foes, his brown eyes beaming with love 
and trust, — I saw them hiding sharp stones behind their 
backs while snapping their left-hand fingers to lure him 
within reach, and then I saw them drive their murdering 
weapons at his head. 

I could think of nothing else. I could not study, I 
could only sit and stare out of the window with tears 
running down my cheeks, until at last, the teacher ob- 
serving my distress, inquired, ^‘What is the matter?” 
And I, not knowing how to enter upon so terrible a tale, 
whined out, ''I’m sick, I want to go home.” 

"You may go,” said the teacher kindly. 

Snatching my cap from beneath the desk where I had 
concealed it at recess, I hurried out and away over the 
sand-lot on the shortest way home. No stopping now 
for burrs! — I ran like one pursued. I shall never forget 
as long as I live, the pain, the panic, the frenzy of that 
race against time. The hot sand burned my feet, my 
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side ached, my mouth was dry, and yet I ran on and on 
and on, looking back from moment to moment, seeing 
pursuers in every moving object. 

At last I came in sight of home, and Rover frisked out 
to meet me just as I had expected him to do, his tail 
wagging, his gentle eyes smiling up at me. Gasping, 
unable to utter a word, I frantically dragged the dog 
into the house and shut the door. 

“What is the matter?” asked my mother. 

I could not at the moment explain even to her what 
had threatened me, but her calm sweet words at last 
gave my story vent. Out it came in torrential flow. 

“Why, you poor child I” she said. “They were only 
fooling — they wouldn’t dare to hurt your dog!” 

This was probably true. Matt had spoken without 
any clear idea of the torture he was inflicting. 

It is often said, “How little is required to give a child 
joy,” but men — and women too — ^sometimes forget how 
little it takes to give a child pain. 
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Father Sells the Farm 

G REEN’S COULEE was a delightful place for boys. 

It offered hunting and coasting and many other 
engrossing sports, but my father, as the seasons went by, 
became thoroughly dissatisfied with its disadvantages. 
More and more he resented the stumps and ridges which 
interrupted his plow. Much of his quarter-section re- 
mained unbroken. There were ditches to be dug in the 
marsh and young oaks to be uprooted from the forest, 
and he was obliged to toil with unremitting severity. 
There were times, of course, when field duties did not 
press, but never a day came when the necessity for 
twelve hours’ labor did pot exist. 

Furthermore, as he grubbed or reaped he remem- 
bered the glorious prairies he had crossed on his ex- 
ploring trip into Minnesota before the war, and the 
oftener he thought of them the more bitterly he resented ’ 
his up-tilted, horse-killing fields, and his complaining 
words sank so deep into the minds of his sons that for 
years thereafter they were unable to look upon any rise 
of ground as an object to be admired. 

It irked him beyond measure to force his reaper along 
a steep slope, and he loathed the irregular little patches 
running up the ravines behind the timbered knolls, and 
so at last like many another of his neighbors he began 
to look away to the west as a fairer field for conquest. 
He no more thought of going east than a liberated eagle 
dreams of returning to its narrow cage. He loved to 
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talk of Boston, to boast of its splendor, but to live there, 
to earn his bread there, was unthinkable. Beneath the 
sunset lay the enchanted land of opportunity and Ms 
liberation came unexpectedly. 

Sometime in the spring of 1868, a merchant from 
LaCrosse, a plump man who brought us candy amd was 
very cordial and condescending, began negotiations for 
our farm, and in the discussion of plans winch followed, 
my conception of the universe expanded. I began to 
understand that Minnesota’^ was not a bluff but a 
wide land of romance, a prairie, peopled with red men, 
which lay far beyond the big river. And then, one day, 
I heard my father read to my mother a paragraph from 
the county paper which ran like this, ‘^It is reported 
that Richard Garland has sold his farm in Green’s 
Coulee to our popular grocer, Mr. Speer. Mr. Speer 
intends to make of it a model dairy farm.’’ 

This intention seemed somehow to reflect a ray of 
glory upon us, though I fear it did not solace my mother, 
as she contemplated the loss of home and kindred. She 
was not by nature an emigrant, — few women are. She 
was content with the pleasant slopes, the kindly neigh- 
bors of Green’s Coulee. Furthermore, most of her 
brothers and sisters still lived just across the ridge in 
the valley of the Neshonoc, and the thought of leaving 
them for a wild and unknown region was not pleasant. 

To my father, on the contrary, change was alluring. 
Iowa was now the place of the rainbow, and the pot of 
gold. He was eager to push on toward it, confident of 
the outcome. His spirit was reflected in one of the 
songs which we children particularly enjoyed hearing 
our mother sing, a ballad which consisted of a dialogue 
between a husband and wife on this very subject of emi-* 
gration. The words as well as its wailing melody still 
stir me deeply, for they lay hold of my sub-conscious 
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memory-— ^nibodriiig atliiimildy the ilidnife whirh 'wimt 
on in our home as well as in the lanius nt tuher fanners 
in the valley r-onl>% alas! tear mothers thM ni-a prevail. 

It begins with a statement ot iinrc‘-a on t!ir inirt of the 
husband who confesses that he is alHJui tu give up hii 
plow and his cart--- 

Away to Coloratia a journry 1*11 
For to double «vv lorluue io uthrr mm do, 
km / musi iak^f tat h da v in k44 
And ike winirr tmmmes ell ike summer yuM, 

To this the wife replies: 

Dear husband, IH^e notkfi! with a jk-irnm-fu! hmrt 
That you long have neKlevinl )-our plow ,ind yaiir carl, 
Your horses, sheep, ratijr a! rafuloni tli% rtm. 

And your new Sunday lackrl rvnv d-u* tm. 

Ok, stoy im yimr jdrm und ym'U tuf/t m 
For ike skn»e iked keeps rdlmy^ u-ui gedhff m.* 

But the hujiband insists: 

Oh, wife, iet us (,'u; <*h, I<-* n< w lit; 

I long to br and I !i»ng in !«- 

While ymi S4i«ir fair Udv aud uh.* Inuw^i fnU I 

May Ik: mtm rich hiog | 

Whiisi here / mmi Ltkfr nuk $h th^ n/l-F 
And ike tidnkr eorntmes ai* ike summ^rr %U>ik y^dd. 

But wife shrewdly retorb: 

Dear husliiiiit!, rmieniWr ihoir Imdi *|rar 
They will rojl ymi ihr lAmr U m.%uy a vr.ir. 

Your imtmm, ifierp, will 4 II hr htiy, 

You will lurdly gri Mdllnl imiute >uii unia die. 

Oil, stay on tlie farm, mte. 

The husband then argues that ns in that n.iintry the 
lands are all cleartsl t» the and hur u- » .uid «4ttle 
not very dear, they woui,i s«Hin be ri« h. Ititlcn}, " wr wilt 
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feast on fat venison one-half of the year/^ Thereupon 
the wife brings in her final argument: 

Oh, husband, remember those lands of delight 
Are surrounded by Indians who murder by night. 

Your house will be plundered and burnt to the ground 
While your wife and your children lie mangled around. 

This fetches the husband up with a round turn: 

Oh, wife, youVe convinced me, I’ll argue no more, 

I never once thought of your dying before. 

I love my dear children although they are small 
And you, my dear wife, I love greatest of aU. 

Refrain (both together) 

We’ll stay on the farm and weil suffer no loss 
For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss. 

This song was not an especial favorite of my father. 
Its minor strains and its expressions of womanly doubts 
and fears were antipathetic to his sanguine, buoyant, 
self-confident nature. He was inclined to ridicule the 
conclusions of its last verse and to say that the man was 
a molly-coddle — or whatever the word of contempt 
was in those days. As an antidote he usually called for 
^^O'er the hills in legions, boys,’^ which exactly expressed 
his love of exploration and adventure. 

This ballad which dates back to the conquest of the 
Allegheny mountains opens with a fine uplifting note, 

Cheer up, brothers, as we go 
O’er the mountains, westward ho. 

Where herds of deer and buffalo 
Furnish the fare. 

and the refrain is at once a bugle call and a vision: 

Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 

Fair freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys, 

Ha, ha, ha-ha! 
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and when my mother’s dear voice rose on the notes of 
that exultant chorus, our hearts responded with a surge 
of emotion akin to that which sent the followers of Daniel 
Boone across the Blue Ridge, and lined the trails of 
Kentucky and Ohio with the canvas-covered wagons 
of the pioneers. 

A little farther on in the song came these words, 

When weVe wood and prairie land, 

Won by our toil, 

W e’ll reign like kings in fairy land, 

Lords of the soil I 

which always produced in my mind the picture of a 
noble farm-house in a park-like valley, just as the line, 
^^Wedl have our rifles ready, boys,” expressed the bold- 
ness and self-reliance of an armed horseman. 

The signiflcance of this song in the lives of the McClin- 
tocks and the Garlands cannot be measured. It was the 
marching song of my Grandfather’s generation and un- 
doubtedly profoundly influenced my father and my 
uncles in all that they did. It suggested shining moun- 
tains, and grassy vales, swarming with bear and elk. 
It called to green savannahs and endless flowery glades. 
It voiced as no other song did, the pioneer impulse throb- 
bing deep in my father’s blood. That its words will not 
bear close inspection today takes little from its power. 
Unquestionably it was a directing force in the lives of at 
least three generations of my pioneering race. Its strains 
will be found rumiing through this book from first to 
last, for its pictures continued to allure my father on 
and on toward “the sunset regions,” and its splendid 
faith carried him through many a dark vale of discon- 
tent. 

Our home was a place of song, notwithstanding the 
severe toil which was demanded of every hand, for often 
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of an evening, especially in winter time, father took his 
seat beside the fire, invited us to his knees, and called 
on mother to sing. These moods were very sweet to us 
and we usually insisted upon his singing for us. True, 
he hardly knew one tune from another, but he had a 
hearty resounding chant which delighted us, and one of 
the ballads which we especially like to hear him repeat 
was called Down the Ohio. Only one verse survives in 
my memory: 

The river is up, the channel is deep, 

The winds blow high and strong. 

The flash of the oars, the stroke we keep, . 

As we row the old boat along, 

Down the 0-hTo. 

Motlier, on the contrary, was gifted with a voice of 
great range and sweetness, and from her we always de- 
manded Wildwood, Lily Dale, Lorena or some of 
Root's stirring war songs. We loved her noble, musical 
tone, and yet we always enjoyed our father's tuneless 
roar. There was something dramatic and moving in 
each of his ballads. He made the words mean so much. 

It is a curious fact that nearly all of the ballads which 
the McClintocks and other of these powerful young 
sons of the border loved to sing were sad. Nellie Wild- 
wood, Minnie Minturn, Belle Mahone, Lily Dale were all 
concerned with dead or dying maidens or with mocldng 
birds still singing o'er their graves. Weeping willows and 
funeral urns ornamented the cover of each mournful 
ballad. Not one smiling face peered forth from the pages 
of The Home Diadem. 

Lonely like a withered tree, 

What is ail the world to me? 

Light and life were all in thee, 

Sweet Belle Mahone, 
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wailed stalwart David and buxom Deborah, and ready 
tears moistened my tanned plump cheeks. 

Perhaps it was partly by way of contrast that the 
jocund song of Freedom's Star always meant so much to 
me, but however it came about, I am perfectly certain 
that it was an immense subconscious force in the life of 
my father as it had been in the westward marching of the 
McClintocks, In my own thinking it became at once 
a vision and a lure. 

The only humorous songs which my uncles knew were 
negro ditties, like Camp Town Racetrack and Jordan am 
a Hard Road to Trabhel but in addition to the sad ballads 
I have quoted, they joined my mother in The Pirate’s 
Serenade, Brings Green Shore, Bird of the Wilderness, and 
the memory of their mellow voices creates a golden 
dusk betw^een me and that far-off cottage. 

During the summer of my eighth year, I took a part 
in haying and harvest, and ! have a painful recollection 
of raking hay after the wagons, for I wore no shoes and 
the stubble w^as very sharp. I used to slip my feet along 
close to the ground, thus bending the stubble away from 
me before throwing my weight on it, otherwise walking 
was painful. If I were sent across the field on an errand 
I always sought out tlie path left by the broad wheels 
of the mowing machine and walked therein with a most 
delicious sense of safety. 

It cannot be that I was required to work very hard 
or very steadily, but it seemed to me then, and afterward, 
as if I had been made one of the regular hands and that 
I toiled the whole day through. I rode old Josh for the 
hired man to plow corn, and also guided the lead horse 
on the old McCormick reaper, my short legs sticking 
out at right angles from my body, and I carried water 
to the field. 

It appears that the blackbirds were very thick that 
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year and threatened, in August, to destroy the come 
They came in gleeful clouds, settling with multitudinous 
clamor upon the stalks so that it became the duty of 
Den Green to scare them away by shooting at them, and 
I was permitted to follow and pick up the dead birds and 
carry them as ^^game.” 

There was joy and keen excitement in this warfare. 
Sometimes when Den fired into a flock, a dozen or more 
came fluttering down. At other times vast swarms rose 
at the sound of the gun with a rush of wings which 
sounded like a distant storm. Once Den let me fire the 
gun, and I took great pride in this until I came upon 
several of the shining little creatures bleeding, d3dng in 
the grass. Then my heart was troubled and I repented 
of my cruelty. Mrs. Green put the birds into potpies 
but my mother would not do so. don’t believe in 
such game,” she said. It’s bad enough to shoot the poor 
things without eating them,”- 

Once we came upon a huge mountain rattlesnake and 
Den killed it with a shot of his gun. How we escaped 
being bitten is a mystery, for we explored every path 
of the hills and meadows in our bare feet, our trousers 
rolled to the knee. We hunted plums and picked black- 
berries and hazel nuts with very little fear of snakes, 
and yet we must have always been on guard. We loved 
our valley, and while occasionally we yielded to the 
lure of '^Freedom’s star,” we were really content with 
Green’s Coulee and its surrounding hills. 
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The Last Threshing in the Coulee 

I IFE on a Wisconsin farm, even for the women, had 
^ its compensations. There were times when the 
daily routine of lonely and monotonous housework gave 
place to an agreeable bustle, and human intercourse 
lightened the toil. In the midst of the slow progress of 
the fall’s plowing, the gathering of tlie thresliing crew 
was a most dramatic event to my mother, as to us, for 
it not only brought unwonted clamor, it fetched her 
brothers William and David and Frank, who owned and 
ran a threshing machine, and their coming gave the 
house an air of festivity which offset the burden of extra 
work wliich fell upon us all. 

In those days the grain, after being brought in and 
stacked around the barn, was allowed to remain until 
October or November when all the other work was fin- 
ished. 

Of course some men got the machine earlier, for all 
could not thresh at the same time, and a good part of 
every man’s fall activities consisted in ‘^changing works” 
with his neighbors, thus laying up a stock of unpaid 
labor against the home job. Day after day, therefore, 
father or the hired man shouldered a fork and went to 
help thresh, and all through the autumn months, the 
ceaseless ringing hum and &e bow-ouw^ ouw-woo, boo-oo- 
oom of the great balance wheels on the separator and the 
deep bass purr of its cylinder could be heard in every 
valley like the droning song of some sullen and gigantic 
autumnal insect. 
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I recall with especial clearness the events of that last 
threshing in the coulee. — I was eight, my brother was 
six. For days we had looked forward to the coming of 
■^the threshers,” listening with the greatest eagerness to 
father’s report of the crew. At last he said, “Well, 
Belle, get ready. The machine will be here tomorrow.” 

All day we hung on the gate, gazing down the road, 
«?v^atching, waiting for the crew, and even after supper, 
we stood at the windows still hoping to hear the rattle 
of the ponderous separator. 

Father explained that the men usually worked all day 
at one farm and moved after dark, and we were just 
starting to “climb the wooden hill” when we heard a 
far-off faint halloo. 

“There they are,” shouted father, catching up his old 
square tin lantern and hurriedly lighting the candle 
p^ithin it. “That’s Frank’s voice.” 

The night air was sharp, and as we had taken off our 
boots we could only stand at the window and watch 
father as he piloted the teamsters through the gate. 
The hght threw fantastic shadow's here and tliere, now 
lighting up a face, now bringing out the separator which 
seemed a weary and sullen monster awaiting its den. 
The men’s voices sounded loud in the still night, caus- 
ing the roused turkeys in the oaks to peer about on their 
perches, uneasy silhouettes against the sky. 

We would gladly have stayed awake to greet our be- 
loved uncles, but mother said, “You must go to sleep 
in order to be up early in the morning,” and reluctantly 
turned away. 

Lying thus in our cot under the sloping raftered roof 
we could hear the squaw-k of the hens as father wrung 
their innocent necks, and the crash of the “sweeps” 
being unloaded sounded loud and clear and strange. 
We longed to be out there, but at laist the dance of lights 
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and_ shadows on the plastered wall died away, and we 
fell into childish dreamless sleep. 

We were awakened at dawn by the ringing beat of 
the iron mauls as Frank and David drove the stakes to 
hold the “power” to the ground. The rattle of trace 
chains, the clash of iron rods, the clang of steel bars, 
intermixed with the laughter of the men, came sharply 
through the frosty air, and the smell of sizzling sausage 
from the kitchen warned us that our busy mother was 
hurrying the breakfast forward. Knowing that it was 
time to get up, although it was not yet light, I had a 
sense of being awakened into a romantic new world, a 
world of heroic action. 

As we stumbled down the stairs, we fopnd the lamp-lit 
kitchen empty of the men. They had finished their 
coffee and were out in the stack-yard oiling the machine 
and hitching the horses to the power. Shivering yet 
entranced by the beauty of the frosty dawn we crept out 
to stand and watch the play. The frost lay white on 
every surface, the frozen ground rang like iron under 
the steel-shod feet of the horses, and the breath of the 
men rose up in little white puffs of steam. 

Uncle David on the fever’s stand was impatiently 
awaiting the coming of the fifth team. The pitchers 
were climbing the stacks like blackbirds, and the straw- 
stackers were scuffling about the stable door. — Finally, 
just as the east began to bloom, and long streamers of 
red began to unroll along the vast gray dome of sky 
Uncle Fr ank , the driver, lifted his voice in a “Chippewa 
war-whoop.” 

On a still morning like this his signal could be heard 
for miles. Long drawn and musical, it sped away over 
the fields, announcing to all the world that the McClin- 
tocks were ready for the day’s race. Answers came back 
faintly from the frosty fields where dim figures of lag- 
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gard hands could be seen hurrying over the plowed 
ground, the last team came clattering in and was hooked 
into its place, David called ‘‘All right!” and the cylinder 
began to hum. 

In those days the machine was either a “J. I. Case” 
or a ‘‘Buffalo Pitts,” and was moved by five pairs of horses 
attached to a “power” staked to the ground, round 
which they travelled pulling at the ends of long levers 
or sweeps, and to me the force seemed tremendous. 
“Tumbling rods” with “knuckle joints” carried the 
motion to the cylinder, and the driver who stood upon a 
square platform above the huge, greasy cog-wheels 
(round which the horses moved) was a grand figure in 
my eyes. 

Driving, to us, looked like a pleasant job, but Uncle 
Frank thought it very tiresome, and I can now see that 
it was. To stand on that small platform all through the 
long hours of a cold November day, when the cutting 
wind roared down the valley sweeping the dust and 
leaves along the road, was work. Even I perceived that 
it was far pleasanter to sit on the south side of the stack 
and watch the horses go round. 

It was necessary that the “driver” should be a man 
of judgment, for the horses had to be kept at just the 
right speed, and to do this he must gauge the motion of 
the cylinder by the pitch of its deep bass song. 

The three men in command of the machine, were set 
apart as “the threshers.” — ^William and David alter- 
nately “fed” or “tended,” that is, one of them “fed” 
the grain into the howling cylinder while the other, oil- 
can in hand, watched the sieves, felt of the pinions and 
so kept the machine in good order. The feeder’s position 
was the high place to which all boys aspired, and on this 
day I stood in silent admiration of Uncle David’s easy 
powerful attitudes as he caught each bundle in the crook 
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oi his arm and spread it out into a broad, smooth band 
of yellow straw on which the wlurling teeth caught and 
tore with monstrous fury. He was the ideal man in 
my eyes, grander in some ways than my father, and to 
be able to stand where he stood was the highest honor 
in the world. 

It was all poetry for us and we wished every day were 
threshing day. The wdnd blew cold, the clouds went 
hying across the bright blue sky, and the straw’^ glistened 
in the sun. With jarring snarl the circling zone of cogs 
dipped into the sturdy greasy wheels, and the single- 
trees and pulley-chains chirped clear and sweet as 
crickets. The dust flew, the wliip cracked, and the men 
working swdftl}' to get the sheaves to the feeder or to 
take the straw away from the tail-end of the machine, 
were like warriors, urged to desperate action by battle 
cries. The stackers wallowing to their waists in the 
fluffy straw-pile seemed gnomes acting for our amuse- 
ment. 

The straw-pile! What delight we had in that! Vlfliat 
joy it was to go up to the top where the men were sta- 
tioned, one behind the other, and to have them toss 
huge forkfuls of the light fragrant stalks upon us, laugh- 
ing to see us emerge from our golden cover. We were 
especially impressed by the bravery of Ed Green who 
stood in the midst of the thick dust and flying chaff 
close to the tail of the stacker. His teeth shone like a 
negro’s out of his dust-blackened face and his shirt was 
wet with sweat, but he motioned for “more straw” and 
David, accepting the challenge, signalled for more speed. 
Frank swuing his lash and yelled at the straining horses, 
the sleepy growl of the cylinder rose to a howl and the 
wheat came pulsing out at the spout in such a stream 
that the carriers were forced to trot on their path to and 
from the granary in order to keep the grain from piling 
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up around the measurer. — There was a kind of splendid 
rivalry in this backbreaking toil — for each sack weighed 
ninety pounds. 

We got tired of wallowing in the straw at last, and 
went down to help Rover catch the rats which w^ere 
being uncovered by the pitchers as they reached the 
stack bottom. — The horses, with their straining, out- 
stretched necks, the loud and cheery shouts, the whistling 
of the driver, the roar and hum of the great wheel, the 
flourishing of the forks, the supple movement of brawny 
arms, the shouts of the men, all blended with the wild 
sound of the wind in the creaking branches of the oaks, 
forming a glorious poem in our unforgetting minds. 

At last the call for dinner sounded. The driver began 
to call, ^^Whoa there, boys! Steady, Tom,’^ and to hold 
his long whip before the eyes of the more spirited of the 
teams in order to convince them that he really meant 
'^^stop.^’ The pitchers stuck their forks upright in the 
stack and leaped to the ground. Randal, the band-cutter, 
drew from his wrist ‘the looped string of his big knife, 
the stackers slid down from the straw-pile, and a race 
began among the teamsters to see whose span would 
be first unhitched and at the watering trough. What 
joyous rivalry it seemed to us! — 

Mother and Mrs. Randal, wife of our neighbor, who 
was ^ ^changing works, stood ready to serve the food as 
soon as the men were seated. — The table had been 
lengthened to its utmost and pieced out with boards, 
and planks had been laid on stout wooden chairs at 
either side. 

The men came in with a rush, and took seats wherever 
they could find them, and their attack on the boiled po- 
tatoes and chicken should have been appalling to the 
women, but it was not. They enjoyed seeing them eat. 
Ed Green was prodigious. One cut at a big potato, fol- 
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lowed by two stabbing motions, and it was gone. — ^Twa 
bites laid a leg of chicken as bare as a slate pencil. To 
us standing in the corner waiting our turn, it seemed that 
every “smitch” of the dinner was in danger, for the 
others were not far behind Ed and Dan. 

At last even the gauntest of them filled up and left 
the room and we were free to sit at “the second table” 
and ^ eat, while the men rested outside. David and 
William, however, generally had a belt to sew or a bent 
tooth to take out of the “concave.” This seemed of 
grave dignity to us and we respected their self-sacrificing 
labor. 

Nooning was brief. As soon as the horses had finished 
their oats, the roar and hum of the machine began again 
and continued steadily all the afternoon, till by and by 
tho sun grew big and red, the night began to fall, and 
the wrind died out. 

This was the most impressive hour of a marvellous 
day. Through the falling dusk, the machme boomed 
steadily with a new sound, a solemn roar, rising at in- 
tervals to a rattling impatient yell as the cylinder ran 
momentarily empty. The men moved now in silence, 
looming dim and gigantic in the half-light. The straw- 
pile mountain high, the pitchers in the chaff, the feeder 
on his platfonn, and especially the driver on his power, 
seemed almost super-human to my childish eyes. Gray 
dust covered the handsome face of David, changing it 
into something both sad and stem, but Frank’s cheery 
voice rang out musically as he called to the weary 
horses, “Come on, Tom! Hup there, Dan!” 

The track in which they walked had been worn into 
two deep circles and they all moved mechanically round 
and round, like parts of a machine, dull-eyed and covered 
with sweat. 

At last William raised the welcome cry, “All done! — " 
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the men threw down, their forks. Uncle Frank began ta 
call in a gentle, soothing voice, “Whoa, lads! Steady, 
boys! Whoa, there!” 

But the horses had been going so long and so steadily 
that they could not at once check their speed. They 
kept moving, though slowly, on and on till their owners 
slid from the stacks and seizing the ends of the sweeps, 
held them. Even then, after the power was still, the 
cylinder kept its hum, till David throwing a last sheaf 
into its open maw, choked it into silence. 

Now came the sound of dropping chains, the clang 
of iron rods, and the thud of hoofs as the horses walked 
with laggard gait and weary down-falling heads to the 
bam. The men, more subdued than at dinn er, washed 
with greater care, and combed the chaff from their 
beards. The air was still and cool, and the sky a deep 
cloudless blue starred with faint fire. 

Supper though quiet was more dramatic than dinner 
had been. The table lighted with kerosene lamps, the 
clean white linen, the fragrant dishes, the women flying 
about with steaming platters, all seemed very cheery 
and very beautiful, and the men who came into the 
light and warmth of the kitchen with aching muscles 
and empty stomachs, seemed gentler and finer than at 
noon. They were nearly all from neighboring farms, 
and my mother treated even the few hired men like 
visitors, and the talk was all hearty and good tempered 
though a little subdued. 

One by one the men rose and slipped away, and father 
withdrew to milk the cows and bed down the horses, 
leaving the women and the youngsters to eat what was 
left and “do up the dishes.’ 

After we had eaten our fill Frank and I also went out 
to the bam (all wonderfully changed now to our minds 
by the great stack of straw), there to listen to David and 
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father chatting as they ruhhal their fire! h,tres, Tha 
lantern threw a dim red light uti tlie hat tir-s^ :uid tm the 
rumps of the cattle, but lel't my>teti*>us <!»a I..vv:; in the 
comers. I could hear the mice rustling in the straw <tf 
the roof, and from Uie farther end nf the i!iinl> li,,hted 
shed came the regular slrimsinim uf the -.tte.ims uf milk 
falling into the bottom of a tin jwil .is the himi hand 
, milked the big roan cow. 

AU this was very' momentous to me as I sat on tlu- oat 
box, shivering in the cohl air, listening with .ill niy ears, 
and when we finally went townnl the hotiM', the stars 
were big and sparkling, 'fhe fro.st li.id ,i!ri-.tdv begun 
to glisten on the fences ami well cntii. anil h.igji in the 
air, dark against the sky, the turkeys were nm ting un- 
easily, as if disturberi by premonitions of .i|»jtro;ii hing 
Thanksgiving. Rover jwttered along by my side on the 
crisp grass and my brother clung to_ my hand. 

How bright and warm it w.w in the kit. hen with 
mother putting things to rights w!n!e t'.tfher .ual my 
uncles leaned their cluiim ag.iim.t tlie w.dl .md t ithed 
of the west and of moving. *'£ can’t g« i aw.iy till atter 
New Year’s," father .>Hiid. "But I’m going. I'll nru-r 
put in another crop on the .e hillv” 

With .spefch!cs.s content I li-teiied to FiuU- Wiliiani's 
stories of bears and buliarii. and other epi-,o4!i- i of t(,,n. 
tier life, until at last we w'ere ordered to hed .uid the 
glorious day was done. 

Oh, tliose bltssetl days, thoie enliatuing night i! lime 
fine they were then, ami how mellow they .ire now. for 
the slow-paced years have tlrnpped nrarly miy oilier 
golden mists uikhi that far-oil valley. Frotsi t hi i *11 m.ince 
I cannot understand how my father brought h.im rlf to 
leave that lovely farm and Uiiwe gu<.nl and iiotde i riend«. 
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David and His Violin 

M ost of the events of our last autumn in Green’s 
Coulee have slipped into the fathomless gulf, 
but the experiences of Thanksgiving day, which followed 
closely on our threshing day, are in my treasure house. 
Like a canvas by Rembrandt only one side of the figures 
therein is defined, the other side melts away into shad- 
ow — a luminous shadow, through which faint light 
pulses, luring my wistful gaze on and on, back into the 
vanished world where the springs of my life lie hidden. 

It is a raw November evening. Frank and Harriet 
and I are riding into a strange land in a clattering farm 
wagon. Father and mother are seated before us on the 
spring seat. The groimd is frozen and the floor of the 
carriage pounds and jars. We cling to the iron-lined 
sides of the box to soften the blows. It is growing dark. 
Before us (in a similar vehicle) my Uncle David is lead- 
ing the way. I catch momentary glimpses of him out- 
lined against the pale yellow sky. He stands erect, 
holding the reins of his swiftly-moving horses in his 
powerful left hand. Occasionally he shouts back to 
my father, whose chin is buried in a thick buffalo-skin 
coat. Mother is only a vague mass, a figure wrapped in 
shawls. The wind is keen, the world gray and cheerless. 

My sister is close beside me in the straw. Frank is 
asleep. I am on my knees looking ahead. Suddenly 
with rush of wind and clatter of hoofs, we enter the gloom 
of a forest and the road begins to climb. I see the hills 
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on the right. I catch the sound of wheels on a bridge. 

I aiii cold. I snuggle down under the robes and the 
gurjijle of ice-bound water is fused with my dreams. 

roused at last by Uncle David’s pleasant voice, 
ake up, boys, and pay y’r lodging!” I look out and 
pj'rct'ive him standing beside the wheel. I see a house 
;!u 1 1 hear the sound of Deborah’s voice from the warmly- 
lighted open door. 

1 climb down, heavy with cold and sleep. As I stand 
t hero my uncle reaches up his arms to take my mother 
dmcn. Not knowing that she has a rheumatic elbow, 
he sijueezes her playfully. She gives a sharp scream, 
and liis team starts away on a swift mn around the curve 
of tire road toward the gate. Dropping my mother, 
he da.shes across the yard to intercept the runaways. 
We all stand in silence, watching the flying horses and 
the wonderful race he is making toward the gate. He 
run.s with magnificent action, his head thrown high. As 
the team dashes through the gate his outflung left hand 
catches the end-board of the wagon, — ^he leaps into the 
box, and so passes from our sight. 

We go into the cottage. It is a small building with 
fiiU r rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor, but in 
the sitting room we come upon an open fireplace, — the 
Jir.st I had ever seen, and in the light of it sits Grand- 
father McClintock, the glory of the flaming logs gilding 
the edges of his cloud of bushy white hair. He does riot 
ri.se to greet us, but smiles and calls out, “Come in! 
t'ome in! Draw a cheer. Sit ye down.” 

A clamor of welcome fills the place. Harriet and I are 
put to warm before the blaze. Grandad takes Frank 
ujK)n his knee and the cutting wind of the gray outside 
wtjrld is forgotten. ^ , 

'I'his house in which the McClintocks were livmg at 
this time, belonged to a rented farm. Grandad had 
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sold the original homestead on the LaCrosse River, and 
David who had lately married a charming young Cana- 
dian girl, was the head of the family. Deborah, it seems, 
was also living with him and Frank was there — as a visitor 
probably. 

The room in which we sat was small and bare but to 
me it was very beautiful, because of the fire, and by 
reason of the merry voices which filled my ears with 
music. Aunt Rebecca brought to us a handful of crackers 
and told us that we were to have oyster soup for supper. 
This gave us great pleasure even in anticipation, for 
oysters were a delicious treat in those days. 

^^Well, Dick,'^ Grandad began, ^^so ye’re plannin’ to 
go west, air ye?’’ 

Yes, as soon as I get all my grain and hogs marketed 
I’m going to pull out for my new farm over in Iowa.” 

“Ye’d better stick to the old coulee,” warned my 
grandfather, a touch of sadness in his voice. “Ye’ll 
find none better.” 

My father was disposed to resent this. “That’s 
all very well for the few who have the level land in 
the middle of the valley,” he retorted, “but how 
about those of us who are crowded against the hills ? 
You should see the farm I have in Winneshiek ! Not 
a hill on it big enough for a boy to coast on. It’s 
right on the edge of Looking Glass Prairie, and I have a 
spring of water, and a fine grove of trees just where I 
want them, not where they have to be grubbed out.” 

“But ye belong here,” repeated Grandfather. “You 
were married here, your children were born here. Ye’ll 
find no such friends in the west as you have here in 
Neshonoc. And Belle will miss the family.” 

My father laughed. “Oh, you’ll all come along. Dave 
has the fever already. Even William is likely to catch 
it.” 
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Old Hugh sighed deeply. hope ye’re wrong,” he 
said. ‘H’d like to spend me last days here with me sons 
and daughters around me, sich as are left to me,” here 
his voice became sterner. ‘Ht’s the curse of our country, 
—this constant moving, moving. I’d have been better 
off had I stayed in Ohio, though this valley seemed very 
beautiful to me the first time I saw it.” 

At this point David came in, and everybody shouted, 
*^Did you stop them?” referring of course to the runaway 
team. 

did,” he replied with a smile. ‘^But how about the 
oysters. I’m holler as a beech log.” 

The fragrance of the soup thoroughly awahened even 
little Frank, and when we drew around the table, each 
face shone with the light of peace and plenty, and all 
our elders tried to forget that this was the last Thanks- 
giving festival which the McClintocks and Garlands 
ivould be able to enjoy in the old valley. How good 
those oysters were! They made up the entire meal, — 
excepting niince pie wliich came as a closing sweet. 

Slowly, one by one, the men drew back and returned 
to the sitting room, leaving the women to wash up the 
dishes and put the kitchen to rights. David seized the 
opportunity to ask my father to tell once again of the 
trip he had made, of the lands he had seen, and the 
farm he had purchased, for his young heart was also 
fired with desire of exploration. The level lands toward 
the sunset allured him. In his visions the wild meadows 
were filled with game, and the free lands needed only to 
be tickled with a hoe to laugh into harvest. 

He said, “As soon as Dad and Frank are settled on a 
farm here, I’m going west also. I’m as tired of climbing 
these hills as you are. I want a place of my own — and 
besides, from all you say of that wheat country out 
there, a threshing machine would pay wonderfully well.” 
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As the women came in, my father called out, Come, 
Belle, sing ‘O’er the Hills in Legions Boys! ’ — Dave get 
out your fiddle — and tune us all up.’^ 

David tuned up his fiddle and while he twanged on the 
strings mother lifted her voice in our fine old marching 
song. 

Cheer up, brothers, as we go, 

O^er the mountains, westward ho — 

and we all joined in the jubilant chorus — 

Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 

Fair freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys, 

Ha, ha, ha-ha! — 


My father’s face shone with the light of the explorer, 
the pioneer. The words of this song appealed to him 
as the finest poetry. It meant all that was fine and 
hopeful and buoyant in American life, to him — but 
on my mother’s sweet face a wistful expression deep- 
ened and in her fine eyes a reflective shadow lay. To 
her this song meant not so much the acquisition of a 
new home as the loss of all her friends and relatives. 
She sang it submissively, not exultantly, and 1 think the 
other women were of the same mood though their faces 
were less expressive to me. To all of the pioneer wives 
of the past that song had meant deprivation, suffering, 
loneliness, heart-ache. 

From this they passed to other of my father’s favorite 
songs, and it is highly significant to not^ that even in 
this choice of songs he generally had his way. He was 
the dominating force. ‘‘Sing ‘Nellie Wildv/ood,’” he 
said, and they sang it. — This power of getting his will 
respected was due partly to his militv«.ry training but 
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more to a (!i:stiiiclive trait in him. He was a man of 
power* of iledsiiiii, a iiatura! comnKintler uf men. 

Tliey sang ‘dMiunie .Miiiturid* to his reiiuesi, ami the 
refrain,- 

I !i.tw liraril ihr .overh warning, 

I have mni thr gMidrn sliure-’- 

iiieant much to me. So clitl tlie Iine% 

Bill I mi!v hear the «!riiminrrB 
As ilir arniirs nuirvh aiv.iy. 

Aunt Deb wsis also a Si>y! iif tleeisitin. S!ie rallei! nuti 
“No more of these sad tones/* and strm'k up *' The Year 
of Jubilo/' and we all shouted till the walls slutok with 
the exultant wtirdi: 

CHI’ neissa rtin ■■ Its hs! 

lie if.O'kir.’i h!:iV, ho hof 

It fiina Ih’ n»»w i-\ tin* king4uin aetanm* 

lii ilir y?'ar oi JiiiahK 

At this ptiint the lire *^iU|gr-aed an ./d bngli -h liallad 
which I luveci, and Si» I j/prd up. "‘.Muihn-, ‘ing. ’Bile 
the WtHH.I on Higher!''’ ami :s!a* tounpin'd aiih imstaire, 
for this was a siuig i4 In>nii% of Uu' tmbii4vu lire sale 
circle. 

ilh, the win4‘i au'l 

Hir nnnw i lou.!;’i hurrv Uira, 

Tllf gitiilf Irrr-I :i»V4y .iu j I'lu 

lliiiralli llir hl4-il, 

and W€ childrm joiiieil in the dionts: 

llien well gallirf ri.>e fi4 thr ft re 
Anti fiik tliv %VinHt titi hi|,;lirr. 

Lei I lie long anU frsi rouuU, 

Wlul ran* ivr inf ihr 
Wlirri I be |ireii‘-|r %i w.inii, 

Afi4 iilvaiarc tim* 
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David and His Violin 


Never ht'fiire <li(l lliis mean so much to me as 
at this nusnu'ut when the winds were actually howling 
outdoors, and Uncle Frank was in very truth piling 
the togs higher. It secnual as though my stutYctl iKisoni 
could nut receive anything deeper and tiuer, hut it did. 
for father was saying. “Well, Ihiv<*, now h)r some hint's.” 

This was the best part of Daviil to me. He ctadd 
make any n«tm mystical with the magic of his bow. 
True. hi.s pieces were mainly veneraible dance tunes, 
ctUillions, hornpipes. MekHlies whu'h had passetl fnun 
fuidler to t'ultiler untiJ they had become verilaldt* folk- 
songs, pieces like *'! Toney Musk,” “Iloiutsl Johu,” 
“Haste to the Wedtling,” and many others whose munes 
I have forgotten, I ut with a gift of putting into even 
the simplest s«.)ng an emotion whicli suhduetl us and 
ijileiuetl us, he pi ’.yeti on, absorbetl and intent. From 
these familiar pi”tes he passtnl to others for whidt he 
h.ad no names melotlies .strangely sweet and sad, fid! 
of longing cr->s, voicing something which I dimly felt 
hut coukl not nndcrstatid. 

At the rno-nen! he was the .somlnT Scotch Ilighlanik'r, 
the true UcU. ami as he }>ent above his instrument his 
black cyi's glowing, his tine head drooping low, my lieart 
huwed tkiwn in worship of hts skill. lie was my hero, 
the hsiadsonsest, most romantic tigure in all my world. 

Ik playwi, "Maggie, Air Ye Sleepin," and the wimi 
outside went to my soul. V'oites waiksl to me out of 
the iilimitahle hiii land forirsts, voices that plcailed . 

oh, kt rue in, fur l iiul the liim 
ih#'* oarin' o’er the inwnbnii cr.iggy. 

He appeared to forget us, even hts young wife. Ilis 
eyist k»oked away into gray storms. V'ague longing 
ached in his thrmtl. Fife was a struggle, love a tortJient. 

He atopfwd abruptly, ami put the violin into its Ikjx, 
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fumbling with the catch to hide his eimitieu aiul my 
father broke the tense silence with a prusaic word. 
“Well, well! Look here, it's time you y*nm;:<!ers were 
asleep. Beckie, where are you going to put these chil- 
dren?” 

Aunt Rebecca, a trim little wtunan wuli brown t*y«, 
looked at us reileclively, "Well, imw. 1 <ion‘t know, f 
gue.ss we’ll have to make a In'd tor theta on the tloor." 

This was done, and for the first time in my liiV, I 
slept before an o[)on fire. As I snuggled into my l.lankelH 
with my face turned to the hla/.e, the darkness of the 
night and the deni/,cns of the pineland wilderness (u the 
north had no terrors for me. 

I was awakened in the early light by ITnch- David 
building tlie fire, and tlien came my father's call, ami 
the hurly burly of jovial grtyting fiinn oKl .ind voung. 
The tumult toted till breakfast w.ts c.tlleii, and every- 
body who could find place sat annmd the ta!>!e and at- 
tacked the venison and potatue, which f.tnned the meal. 
I do not remember our leave taking or the ride home, 
ward. I bring to niimi only the tie.i>l,i!e cold tif uur own 
kitchen into which we tramped late iti the aftenioon. 
sitting in our wraps until tfie fire began to roar within 
its iron cage. 

Oh, winds of the winter night! Oh, firelight and the 
shine of tender eyes! How far away you .eem toniglii! 

So faint and far, 

Kach dear face shincih .t i a a tr. 

Oh, you by the western sea, and you of the south lieyond 
the reach of Christmas snow, do not your he.irt,s hunger, 
like mine tonight for that Th.mk giving li.iy annmg tlni 
trees? For the glance of e>es undimmed at tearsi for 
the hair untouched with grayr 


D avid and His V i o 1 i n 


It ai! lies in tin' unchanging realm of tlie pa^l this 
land of my cliiUlhoud. Its cliarm, its strange tionunion 
cannot return s;ive in the pcH't’s reuuniscent dream. 
No nuiney, no railway train can lake us hack to it. It 
did not in truth exist it was a magical world, htirn of 
the vibrant union t)f youth and tirelight, of music and lise 
voice of muatiittg winds a union wliich can never come 
again to you or me, father, uncle, hrother. til! the coulee 
meadows bloom again unscarred of sjiade or plow. 
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Winnesheik “Woods and I’rairie 
La n d s” 

O UR last winter in tlie ('oulee was giva'n over to 
preparations fur our removal Iml it nuule very 
little impression on my niiiul whieh wa; deejily enj^ageti 
on my school work. As it was out of the tjuestion for 
us to attend the village .si-hmd the elders arranged for a 
neighborhood school at the liome of John RtHhe. who 
had an unusually large liviuj; room. J«*!m i^ but a 
shadowy figure in this ehroniile luit his dauidifer In- 
diana. whom we called “ Ingie, " stands out as the big girl 
of my class. 

Books were scarce in this house as wt-l! us in <nir own. 
I remember piles of new-.jcipers but no bound volunie.s 
other than the iUble and tfilain .ns.iU Sund-tj,- school 
books. All the homes <tf the valley wen* t iiu.illy b.trren. 
My sister and I jointly posses-rd .1 very limp and soiled 
cloth edition of "Mother («uo?.e,’’ ( lur stuiie’* all came 
to us by way of the conversation of i>ur eldeis. N'o one 
but grandmother Carhtnd ever «!r!iiH<i.ife|y told us a 
tale— except the hired girls, and th«-ir romaiurs were of 
.such dark ami gruesome texture that we often went to 
bed shivering with fear of the d.trk. 

Suddenly, uncx|HScted!y, miracnlouslv, I came into 
possession of two b«»ks, tme lalhsl and Tfw 

Beasi, and the other AltnUlitt and llix H andtr/ui 
Ihesc volumes mark a distinct epoch in tiiy life. Th® 
grace of the lovely Lady as she above the cringing 
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•'Woo vis a n vl I’rairic Lands” 


Ik-ast itave jiu' niy first alear notian of feminine dignitj 
and vluvrm. On the num.ie h’iyiiu' C'arpet. T rose into the 
wide air *>f (h'iental roinanee. I attended the Iniilding 
of tiivveri'd lities and tlu- laying of gorgeous feasts. I 
eurdid iti niv hand tin- shell from which, at the word of 
coiuni.'.nd, t!ie cnu! clear water gu.shed. My feet were 
shod with winyed hoot ; tul on iiiy hctid wa.s the t'ap 
of Inviahiltty. My body wa.s <-aplive in our smnv-huund 
little r.iliin hut my mind ranged the gohlen palaces of 
Persi.i so much i know. Where the wonder-working 
runuitiecs came from f t ajinot now tell hut I think they 
wv'iv Cltri ■tsnas jircsrnts, for t.'hrisUnas came this year 
with unU'Ual splendor, 

Tiir sale of tin- farm fiad put into my father’s hands a 
fonsitlerahle sutii cst money and I assume that some small 
part of tliis went to make our holiday glorious. In one 
of !«y still kisigs was a nohle red and Idue tin horse with 
a tluvvitig mane and tail, ami in the other was a monkey 
who loultl he tnade to clinih a stick. Harriet hat! a 
new china doll and h’rauk a horn and china dug. and all 
tlu' corner i of oiir sttu kittgs were .slniTed with nuts ami 
caiulies. I hope motlier got something beside the pota- 
toes iind onions whii !i I reim-niher seeing her pull out 
and unwrap with <l»-!ightful humor -am old and ratluT 
pathetic joki- hut m-w to us. 

'i‘he;,nuw fell tleep iti J.muarv und I have many glori- 
ous inclure. of thi' wlurling llakes outlined against tlie 
deakiy wotMle ! litlk :u ro .s the tiiarsh. luitluT was busy 
wish his tr.im iirawing oil wheat and hogs an<l hay, and 
often « aine into the hmi .e at night, white with tlic .storms 
through wliiih he h.-ol passeil. My trips to .schiK)! were 
often interruptetl hy the cold, and the path which my 
sister atiil I truil was along the ever-deepening furrows 
made by the huh sleighs <tf the farniers. Often when 
wc tiiel a team or were overtitken by one, we were force<i 
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0 ut c.if the roaci iiilo the drifts, and I can feel to this 
nimiienU the wettge of snow which caught in the tops 
of iny tall boiiLs and slowly meltetl into rnygray scnrks. 

\\‘e were not afraid of the drifts, however. On the 
t'lnilrar}** nitither had to tight to keep us from wallow'ing 
lirytaiil iHir dejith. I had now a sUd which was my iie 
S!'|i;inib!r companion, I could not feed the hens or 
Iniiig ill a pan of chips without taking it with nu\ ivty 
hrarl swi^ilcil with pride and joy whenever I regarded in 
aia! vii, it was hut a st)lH‘r-coU-ire<l thing, a frame of 
liii'kvn'y Imill In* tlie village blacksmith in exchange h»r 
a rord mI' woiHi tleliviTcd, I took it to scliotil day. 
but id! koch-c abused it, took it up and thrtav it into 
the drep snow among the weecls.-- Hail I lieen large 
riimudn i would iiave killed that Imy with pleasure, 
lull bring srnail and fat ant! muni) with coki I merely 
re^s/ucd lay irea>iire as quitidy a.; I could ami hurried 
lioiiie fo pour my indignant story into tny mother’s 
';ymp:i!iunic ears. 

I rvkdriin sj.H:ike itf luv dcfeads tt) nyv father lor he li;ul 
uiiri-' said, ** bight your tovu IniUles. my son. If 1 li«Mr 
ol y*.nir I icing licked !iy a iioy of anjildng tike Viiur cavii 
sice,. I’ll V yoti allot lua when yoti get htune.’* He didn’t 
ticiirve in * i:ti:Ii!ling, you will pt'n eive. His U'a-. 

a live M'buol of self'-reliam'e and ri'solulmii. 

Xrd.'hfMUN ♦ :i.inc in luav and again to talk of our rnigra 
lime *ticl ya'i in ’qate of all that, iii ^pife of our stuig. in 
>|iile cl lay failier’s preparatinn I had no <!iiinife pro- 
riioiiilisifi ill i'tiiiiiiig rfiange, and w!um th.e flay of ilepar - 
Uiir ,e !u.;Ily dawned, i was as surprised, as iirnirefiared 
a., ih-nv-^li it hail all !ia|qnaied witimut the 

wariiiag 

S» bacg as fhe kritle 'cuig on the hearth and flm Huik 
tiikn! i-!t ils :dir!i. flo* cl ‘Puoeing" was p!ra.sirilly 
cfivnuiig. but miif!! one' raw^dvinler day I saw ilm failhfu} 
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dock stuffed with rags and laid on its back in a box, and 
the chairs and dishes being loaded into a big sleigh, I 
began to experience something very disturbing and very 
uncomfortable. ^‘O’er the hills in legions, boys,’’ did 
not sound so inspiring to me then. ^^The woods and 
prairie lands” of Iowa became of less account to me 
than the little cabin in which I had lived all my short 
life. 

Harriet and I wandered around, whining and shivering, 
our own misery augmented by the worried look on 
mother’s face. It was February, and she very properly 
resented leaving her home for a long, cold ride into an 
unknown world, but as a dutiful wife she worked hard 
and silently in packing away her treasures, and clothing 
her children for the journey. 

At last the great sleigh-load of bedding and furniture 
stood ready at the door, the stove, still warm with 
cheerful service, was lifted in, and the time for saying 
good-bye to our coulee home had come. 

^ forward march!” shouted father and led the way 
with, the big bob-sled, followed by cousin Jim and our 
little herd of kine, while mother and the children brought 
up the rear in a ‘^pung” drawn by old Josh, a flea-bit 
gray. — It is probable that at the moment the master 
himself was slightly regretful. 

A couple of hours’ march brought us to LaCrosse, the 
great city whose wonders I had longed to confront. It 
stood on the bank of a wide river and had all the value 
of a sea-port to me for in summer-time great hoarsely 
bellowing steamboats came and went from its quay, and 
all about it rose high wooded hills. Halting there, we 
overlooked a wide expanse of snow-covered ice in the 
midst of which a dark, swift, threatening current of 
open water ran. Across this chasm stretching from one 
ice-field to another lay a flexible narrow bridge over 
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which my father led the way toward hills of the western 
shore. There was sometMng especially terrif3dng in 
the boiling heave of that black flood, and I shivered 
with terror as I passed it, having vividly in my mind 
certain grim stories of men whose teams had broken 
through and been swept beneath the ice never to re- 
appear. 

It was a long ride to my mother, for she too was in 
^ terror of the ice, but at last the Minnesota bank was 

reached, La Crescent was passed, and our guide entering 
a narrow valley began to climb the snowy hills. All that 
was familiar was put behind; all that was strange and 
dark, all that was wonderful and unknown, spread out 
before us, and as we crawled along that slippery, slanting 
road, it seemed that we were entering on a new and 
j marvellous world. 

We lodged that night in Hokah, a little town in a 
1 deep valley. The tavern stood near a river which flowed 

I over its dam with resounding roar and to its sound I 

I slept. Next day at noon we reached Caledonia, a town 

I high on the snowy prairie. Caledonia! For years that 

f word was a poem in my ear, part of a marvellous and epic 

I march. Actually it consisted of a few frame houses and 

a grocery store. But no matter. Its name shall ring 
like a peal of bells in this book. 

It grew colder as we rose, and that night, the night of 
the second day, we reached Hesper and entered a long 
stretch of woods, and at last turned in towards a friendly 
light shining from a low house beneath a splendid oak. 

As we drew near my father raised a signal shout, 
^^Hallo-o-o the tiousel and a man in a long gray coat 
came out. ‘Ts that thee, friend Richard?” he called, 
and my father replied, Yea, neighbor Barley, here we 
are!” 

I do not know how this stranger whose manner ol 
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speech was so juvtdiar, came lo be ttiere. Init he was and 
in answer to my qiusliun, fattier refilled, ** Barley is a 
Quaker/' an answer which explained ntUhin.n at fluit 
time. Beiiiy too s!iH‘|n* io pursue rlu* nuitter, <ir to re- 
mark U|Hai ariitliiiiy t'tuiiieileti with t!ie tw!t‘rior. I 
cliuiil)!y followed ilarriet into the kiti'heii wtiii'h was 
still in posstssiiui of pood Mrs. Barhwn 

Having tilleci our stomachs with warm foinl intither 
put us til hdh and when we awiike late the next ilay the 
Barleys were giiuiu our own stove was in its |)laci\ and 
our faithful ckn'k was ticking calmly on llie shelf. So 
far we knew, nuilher wais again at home and entirely 
content. 

■ This fann. which was siluat,ed two miles wt^t of the 
village of iksper. iriiiiiedialely won our love. !l wm a 
glorious place hw tioys. Ilrinul-armed white oaks stood 
aiiout the yard, and tii tin* east ami mirtfi a tferp forest 
invileti to exploraliinL 'Ihe house was oi logs and for 
that reason was iiuu. li more aifractive to m titan tii our 
■iTiuther. It was, I sir-qieef, htUh dark and aM. I know 
the roof was poor, fur one morning I awiike to find a 
niitiialure peak of tuunv on the floor at my hecl'ide. ll 
was iuily a rude little frcnilier cabin, but it was perfcilty 
satisfactory to rue. 

Harriet and I learneil much in the way of wotidiTaft 
during the iiiiinllis whiili followed. Night by night the 
riibhits, in c<aintle-v4 numlH'rs printefl tlndr trl! tale rec' 
cirds in the snow, am-i f|Uidl and partridges ne^trd be- 
neath the ilowfialroopiiig bnimiies of the red tciks, 
Sfiuirrds ran from tna* to Ina* mul w'e were soon able t%> 
dislingiiish ami name iiiohI of tlie tracks made by the 
birds and small iiiiimais, ami w*e lotik ii never failing 
deliglit ill lilts simly of the wiltl In mo-st of my rxnir-' 
sioiis my sister was my i:uiii{iarutim My brother was loo 
sniiill. 
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AH my memories of this farm are of the fiber of poetry. 
The silence of the snowy aisles of the forest, the whirring 
flight of partridges, the impudent bark of squirrels, the 
quavering voices of owls and coons, the music of the 
winds in the high trees, — all these impressions unite in 
my mind like parts of a woodland symphony. I soon 
learned to distinguish the raccoon’s mournful call from 
the quavering cry of the owl, and I joined the hired man 
in hunting rabbits from under the piles of brush in the 
clearing. Once or twice some ferocious, larger animal, 
possibly a panther, hungrily yowled in the impenetrable 
thickets to the north, but this only lent a still more 
enthraUing interest to the forest. 

To the east, an hour’s walk through the timber, stood 
the village, built and named by the ^‘Friends” who had 
a meeting house not far away, and though I saw much 
of them, I never attended their services. 

Our closest neighbor was a gruff loud-voiced old Nor- 
wegian and from his children (our playmates) we learned 
many curious facts. All Norwegians, it appeared, ate 
from wooden plates or wooden bowls. Their food was 
soup which they called '^bean swaagen” and they were 
all yellow haired and blue-eyed. 

Harriet and I and one Lars Peterson gave a great 
deal of time to an attempt to train a yoke of yearling 
calves to draw our handsled. I call it an attempt, for 
we hardly got beyond a struggle to overcome the stub- 
born resentment of the stupid beasts, who very naturally 
objected to being forced into service before their time. 
Harriet was ten, I was not quite nine, and Lars was 
only twelve, hence we spent long hours in yoking and 
unyoking our unruly span. I believe we did actually 
haul several loads of firewood to the kitchen door, but 
at last Buck and Brin “turned the yoke” and broke it, 
and that ended our teaming. 
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The man twin vvhmn we ucquiretl cuir fann had in 
some way dunu'sticated a Hock of wild geese, atui though 
they must liave been a part of the farm -yard during the 
winter, they made no deep impression on luy mirul till 
in the spring when us the migratory instinct stirred in 
their idoud they all r<»sc on the surface of tlie water in 
a little pool near the Isarn and with Inniting wings lifteil 
their voices in hra/eu clamor calling to their fclltnvs 
driving hy liigli overhead. At times their cries haltetl 
the tloeks in their arrowy tlight and brought them down 
to mix indistinguishahly with the ca[)tive birds. 

The wings of these hail been clipjXHl but as the weeks 
went on their pinions grew again imd one morning when 
I went out to «*e what hail happeneil to them, I found 
the fHKil empty and silent. We all misseil their fine 
voit t'.s and yet we could not hlaiue them for a reassiTtion 
of their freehorn nature. 'I’hey hail gone hack to their 
summer ciunping grounds on the lakes of the fur north. 

Marly in April my father hired a couple of raw Nor- 
wegians to assist in clearing the land, and although 
neither of these immigrants could speak a word of 
Kuglish, I was greatly interested in them. They slept in 
the granary Imt this did not juevenl them from com • 
municating to our house-maid a virulent case of .small- 
[K>x. .Sevemi days passeil before my mother reali/.rd 
what aileil the girl. 'I'he liiscovery mu.st have horritn-d 
her, fur she had been through an epidemic of this dread 
disease in Wi.si'onsin, and knew its danger, 

It was a fearsome plague in those days, much more 
fatal than now, ami my mother with three unv:u t iuate«l 
children, a helpless handmaid to he nur.si'd, was in de- 
spair when father develoj>ed the tiisease juid tiajk to his 
bed. Surely it mu.st have scenusi to her as though the 
laird luui visitdl ujxm her more puiu.shma\t than Ixt- 
bnged to her, for to add the final touch, in tiic midst of 
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all luT otlu'r afflictions she was expecting the birt-ii ol 
another chiUl. 

I tU» iu>t know what we woukl have done had 
lujhle wnnum of the neighliorhuod vciiunteered to cc'ine 
in and help us. She was not a frieiul, hardly nc- 

(jiiaintutue, and yet she servetl us like an angel of rTaciTcy. 
Whetlicr she stii! lives or not I cannot say, but I wish 
to acknowledge here the splendid heroism which brt>t»|t;ht 
Mary Briggs, a stranger, into our stricken home ^ 
time when ail our other neighbors beat their horses ittto 
a mad gallop whenever forced to pass our gate. 

Young as I was I realised something of the 
which had fallen upon my mother, and when one 
I was awakened fri«n tleep sleep by hearing her 
out in pain, begging jiiteou.dy for help, I slmdderesl in 
my beii, realising with chiklbh, intuitive knowl*^**l|t® 
that she was pasdug throu;rh a cruel convulsion wltieh 
csutkl not be s.ifieneil or put aside. I went to sslct'P 
again at last, and when I woke, I had a little sister. 

Harriet un i I havisig been vaccinatetl. escaped with 
what w,is called the “verylide" but father Wim ill f^r 
several weeks. I orlunately he was spartsi, as wf nil 
were, the ''pittini;" which usually follows this drt**«.*dt‘d 
di'iease. and in a week or two we chikiren hacl forj^otten 
all about it. Spring was uj«)tt us and the world. WiW 
wailing to he explored. 

One of the isoldi-U fe.aturis of this farm was a Isitge 
spring whit h boiled forth from the limestone rock 
eighty rmls north of the house, ami this was a wt>ntlrr* 
s|M»t to «'i. There was something magical in this nc;%'er- 
faiiing fountain, and wc lovnl to play httside its wstters. 
One of iHir «le!ightfid tasks wa.s riding the hors^sss to 
water at this spririg. ami I look many lessons in Inorse- 
mandiip »«! thr-r trips. 

A.4 tiic settling time came on, cnonnous flock.at df 
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pigeons, in clouds which almost filled the sky, made it 
necessary for some one to sentinel the new-sown grain, 
and although I was but nine years of age, my father put 
a double-barrelled shotgun into my hands, and sent me 
out to defend the fields. 

This commission filled me with the spirit of the soldier. 
Proudly walking my rounds I menaced the flocks as 
they circled warily over my head, taking shot at them 
now and again as they came near enough, feeling as duty 
bound and as martial as any Roman sentry standing 
guard over a city. Up to this time I had not been al- 
lowed to carry arms, although I had been the companion 
of Den Green and Ellis Usher on their himting expedi- 
tions in the coulee — ^now with entire discretion over my 
weapon, I loaded it, capped it and fired it, marching 
with sedate and manly tread, while little Frank at my 
heels, served as subordinate in his turn. 

The pigeons passed after a few days, but my warlike 
duties continued, for the ground-squirrels, called ‘^goph- 
ers by the settlers, were almost as destructive of the 
seed corn as the pigeons had been of the wheat. Day 
after day I patrolled the edge of the field hstening to the 
saucy whistle of the striped little rascals, tracking them 
to their burrows and shooting them as they lifted their 
heads above the ground. I had moments of being sorry 
for them, but the sight of one digging up the seed, 
silenced my complaining conscience and I continued 
to slay. 

The school-house of this district stood out upon the 
prairie to the west a mile distant, and during May we 
trudged our way over a pleasant road, each carrying a 
small tm pail filled with luncheon. Here I came in con- 
tact with the Norwegian boys from the colony to the 
north, and a bitter feud arose (or existed) between the 
Yankees,” as they called us, and ‘‘the Norskies,” a» 
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wc called them. Often when we met on the road, showers 
of sticks and stones filled the air, and our hearts burned 
with the heat of savage conflict. War usually broke out 
at the moment of parting. Often after a fairly amicable 
half-mile together we suddenly split into hostile ranks, 
and warred with true tribal frenzy as long as we could 
find a stone or a clod to serve as missile. I had no per- 
sonal animosity in this, I was merely a Piet willing to 
destroy my Angle enemies. 

As I look back upon my life on that woodland farm, 
it all seems very colorful and sweet. I am re-living days 
when the warm sun, falling on radiant slopes of grass, lit 
the meadow phlox and tall tiger lilies into flaming torches 
of color. I think of blackberry thickets and odorous 
grapevines and cherry trees and the delicious nuts which 
grew in profusion throughout the forest to the north. 
This forest which seemed endless and was of enchanted 
solemnity served as our wilderness. We explored it at 
every opportunity. We loved every day for the color it 
brought, each season for the wealth of its experience, 
and we welcomed the thought of spending all our years 
in this beautiful home where the wood and the prairie 
of our song did actually meet and mingle. 


CHAPTER Vin 
We Move Again 

O NE day there came into our home a strange man 
who spoke in a fashion new to me. He was a 
middle-aged rather formal individual, dressed in a rough 
gray suit, and father alluded to him privately as ^^that 
English duke,’’ I didn’t know exactly what he meant 
by this, but our visitor’s talk gave me a vague notion of 
‘^the old country.” 

home,” he said, ^Ts near Manchester. I have 
come to try farming in the American wdldemess.” 

He was kindly, and did his best to be democratic, 
but we children stood away from him, wondering what 
he was doing in our house. My mother disliked him 
from the start for as he took his seat at our dinner table, 
he drew from his pocket a case in which he carried a 
silver fork and spoon and a silver-handled knife. Our 
cutlery was not good enough for him! 

Every family that we knew at that time used three- 
tined steel forks and my mother naturally resented the 
implied criticism of her table ware, I heard her say to 
my father, our ways don’t suit your English friend 
he’d better go somewhere else for his meals.” 

This fastidious pioneer also carried a revolver, for he 
believed that having penetrated far into a dangerous 
country, he was in danger, and I am not at all sure but 
that he was right, for the Minnesota woods at this 
time were filled with horse-thieves and coimterfeiters, 
and it was known that niany of these landhunting 
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Englishmen carried large sums of gold on their per- 
sons. 

We resented our guest still more when we found that 
he was trying to buy our lovely farm and that father 
was already half-persuaded. We loved this farm. We 
loved the log house, and the oaks which sheltered it, and 
we especially valued the glorious spring and the plum 
trees which stood near it, but father was still dreaming 
of the free lands of the farther west, and early in March 
he sold to the Englishman and moved us all to a rented 
place some six miles directly west, in the township of 
Burr Oak. 

This was but a temporary lodging, a kind of camping 
place, for no sooner were his fields seeded than he set 
forth once again with a covered wagon, eager to explore 
the open country to the north and west of us. The wood 
and prairie land of Winnishiek County did not satisfy 
him, although it seemed to me then, as it does now, the 
fulfillment of his vision, the realization of our song. 

For several weeks he travelled through southern 
Minnesota and northern Iowa, always in search of the 
perfect farm, and when he returned, just before harvest, 
he was able to report that he had purchased a quarter 
section of ‘^the best land in Mitchell County” and that 
after harvest we would all move again. 

If my mother resented this third removal she made 
no comment which I can now recall. I suspect that she 
went rather willingly this time, for her brother David 
wrote that he had also located in Mitchell County, not 
two miles from the place my father had decided upon 
Tor our future home, and Samantha, her younger sister, 
had settled in Minnesota. The circle in Neshonoc seemed 
about to break up. A mighty spreading and shifting 
was going on all over the west, and no doubt my mother 
accepted her part in it without especial protest. 
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Our life in Burr Oak township that summer was 
joyous for us children. It seems to have been almost all 
sunshine and play. As I reflect upon it I relive many 
delightful excursions into the northern woods. It ap- 
pears that Harriet and I were in continual harvest of 
nuts and berries. Our walks to school were explorations 
and we spent nearly every Saturday and Sunday in 
minute study of the country-side, devouring everything 
which was remotely edible. We gorged upon May- 
apples until we were ill, and munched bladk cherries 
until we were dizzy with their fumes. We clambered 
high trees to collect baskets of wild grapes which our 
mother could not use, and we garnered nuts with the 
insatiable greed of squirrels. We ate oak-shoots, fern- 
roots, leaves, bark, seed-balls, — everything! — not be- 
cause we were hungry but because we loved to experi- 
ment, and we came home, only when hungry or worn 
out or in awe of the darkness. 

It was a delightful season, full of the most satisfying 
companionship and yet of the names of my playmates 
I can seize upon only two— the others have faded from 
the tablets of my memory. I remember Ned who per- 
mitted me to hold his plow, and Perry who taught me 
how to tame the half-wild colts that filled his father^s 
pasture. Together we spent long days lassoing — or 
rather snaring — the feet of these horses and subduing 
them to the halter. We had many fierce struggles but 
came out of them all without a serious injury. 

Late in August my father again loaded our household 
goods into wagons, and with our small herd of cattle 
following, set out toward the west, bound once again 
to overtake the actual line of the middle border. 

This journey has an unforgettable epic charm as I 
look back upon it. Each mile took us farther and farther 
into the unsettled prairie until in the afternoon of the 
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second day, we came to a meadow so wide that its 
wt'stcrn rim touched the sky without rev'ealinj!; a 
of man’s habitation other than the road in w'hicli we 
trac'd led. 

'I'he plain was coverM with grass fall as ripe wheat 
and when my father stof^peil his team and aunc hack 
to us and said, “Welt, children, here we arc on The Bijj 
Prairie," we looked about us with awe, so erulless seeaneil 
this s[)read of wilt! oats and waving idue-juiiit. 

Far away <!im clumps of trees showed, hut no ohirntsey 
was in sight, vand no living tiling movtxl save our <wvn 
cattle an«l the liawks la/.ily wheeling in the air. y he.irt 
tilled with awe as well as wonder, 'f’he majesty of tliis 
jirimeval world exalted me. I felt for the first tiuu* the 
poetry of the unplowvd .spaces. It seemed that the 
“herds of deer and huifalo” of our song might, at any 
moment, present tiiemselves.— hut they <lid mit , ami 
my father took no account even of the marsh fowl. 

“Forward marchl" he slututed. aiul on wo went. 

Hour after hour he pusheil into the west, the heads 
of his tired horses liangtng ever lower, and on my- niot lo-r's 
face the shadow ileejn-iusl, hut her cliieftain'.s v.dic 
cheerily urging his team lost nothing of its clarion re .idu- 
tiou. He was in his element. He IovinI this ^;iu'Ue^h■■"l 
sweep of prairie. This weawaial march entrancetl him. 
I think he wouUl liave gladly kept on until the sin ca y 
wall of the Roi ky Muuutains met his eyt*s, for he %v.is 
a natur.d i-xplorer. 

Sunset came at last, hut still he drove steadily on 
through the sparse .settlements. Just at nig!itfa.!l we 
canie to a heaiitifid little .stream, ami stopptal to U*t the 
hur^s ilrink. I heard its rifijiling, re'assuriug sruigt on 
the pehliles. 'Fhereafter all is dim and vague t«» me 
until my mother called out sharply, “Wake up, ehiklrcu! 
Herewearc;’’ 



\Vc Move Again 

Strugglii'.g to my f<'«‘t I lookal about nto. Kotluu.sj 
could ho Sft-n hut tht' <lim form of a small house. On 
tn’ory .side the iatul meUtHl into black!U's.s, .silent ami 
witliout houtulary. 

Driving into the yard, father lustily unioadul one of 
tlie wagt'U.s am! taking mtgher and Ilarriet aiul Jessii; 
ilnsve away to .sjh'iuI the night with Ihu'U; David who 
lud preeetltHl us. as 1 now learntHl. ami was living <m a 
farm not far away. My hnUlu-r and I were left to vamp 
;is best we eoukl with the hired man. 

Spremling a rmle lu-d on the lloor, he toUl ns to "hop 
in” and in ten minutes we weix- all fast asleep. 

'I'he sound of a clattering poker awakened me ne.xt 
Tiorning ami wiien I ojx-ned my sleepy eyes and imiked 
3 Ut a new workl displayul ilself hidore me. 

'I'he cabin faced a level plain with no tree in sight. 
fV mile away to the west stoiKl a low stone housi* and 
immediately in front of us opem-d a half set tutu of tin- 
enml stnl. 'htt the north, as far as I coulil see, the land 
lillav.'eil like a rusxU (hsmii, with scareely a roof to ih i k 
its lonely spread. 1 cannot say that I I'iketl tu’ di .!i!.i*d 
t. I merely uiarvellcd at it, and while I wandered about 
lHc y.od. the hired man .scorehed soim* cormneal lou-.h 
n a .slillct ami this with some iiutfer ;iud j'itic.erhri ad. 
nadc up my tir .t breakla'.t in Mitchell t'ounfy. 

An hour or two l.iter father attd mother and the yitls 
returned and the work of .<-tting up the .stove ;uid getting 
:he furniture in place began. In a very .sfioit time the 
txjH*riem:ed clock was voicing its content numt on a 
u'w slndf. and the kettle was .singing busily on its f.unili.tr 
itove, Dma; more and tiw the sixth time .dni,e li.-r 
narriage, Belle (iarlaiul adjusttal herself to a jiiuic. i r 
'uviroiuneiit, comftjrled no tloubt by the kmiwiedgo that 
■>avid and Debor.th were near and that her father w.u 
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coming soon. No doubt she also congratulated lierself 
on the fact that she had not been carried beyonci the 
Jfissouri River— and that her house was not “surrouiKleti 
by Indians who murder by night.” 

A few hours later, while my brother and I were on the 
roof of the house with intent to peer “over the 
the prairie” something grandly significant happ<.*“‘'d- 
Upon a low hill to the west a herd of horses su<iti<^‘idy 
appeared running .swiftly, led by a beautiful sorrel !«»»>• 
with shining white mane. On they came, like a platoon 
of cavalry rushing down across the ojx'n sod whicli lay 
before our door. The leader moved with lofty uiul 
graceful action, easily out-stretching all his fellows. 
Forward they swept, their long tails floating in tire w iiul 
like banners,— on in a great curve as if scenting daivgt-r 
in the smoke of our fire. The thunder of tlieir feet tilled 
me with delight. .Surely, next to a herd of buffalo tlus 
squadron of wild honses was the most satisfactory tw i- 
dence of the wilderness into which we had been thrust. 

Riding as if to intercejit the leader, a solitary herth-r 
now appeared, mf)unteti ufKin a horse which very i- 
dently was the mate of the leader. He rode map:uiii' 
cently, and under him the lithe mare strove resolutely 
to overtake and head off the leader. —All to no purpex-^el 
The halterless ste<‘ds of the prairie snorted deriHiA'idy 
at their former companion, bridled and luiddled, ruid 
carrying the weight of a master. Swiftly they thunelcred 
across tlie sml, dropix'tl into a ravine, and disappeiirt‘<l 
in a cloud of dust. 

Silently we watched the ri<ler turn and ride slowly 
homeward. The plain had become our new domiiin, 
the horseman our ideal. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Our First Winter on the Prairie 



F )R a few diiys my brother :m«,l I had little to do 
other than to keep the t-attle from straying, and 
we used our leisure in becoming acquainted with the 
region round about. 

It burned dtrp into our JiienmnVs. this vvitle, sunny, 
windy country. 'I'he sky .so big. atul tin* liori/.on line 
so low aiul so far away, made this new worUl of tlu: plain 
more majestic than the wurhl ai tint Coulee. Tin* gras.se.s 
and many ai the tlowers were also new to us. On the 
uplands the herbage wa.s short an<l «lry and the plant.s 
stiff and \V(H>dy. hut in the swales the wilil oat .shook 
its (jiUiver.s tif barbed and twisted arrtnvs, and the crow's 
foot, tall atul sere, bowed s«»ft!y under the feet of tlie 
vvitid. while everywhere, in the lowlatids as well as on 
the ridges, the bleaching while antlers of by gone In-rhiv- 
nra lay scatteretl, testifying to “the herds of <Ufr and 
bulTalo” which oiu<* fed there, We were jii .t a few 
years too late ti> see them. 

'I'u the south thewetions were nearly all settletl up<tn, 
for in that rlirectnin lay the county town, Imt to the 
north and on into Minnesota rulletl the unplowtHl s<Kt, 
the feetling ground of the cattle, tin* home of fo.xes arul 
W(»lves, and to the west, just heymul the highest ridgt;s, 
we lovetl to think the bistm might still be ’.ern. 

The cabin on this rented farm wa«4 a mere shanty, a 
iliell tif pine hoards, which iieedcsl re enfon ing to make 
it habitable and one day my father Haid, “Well, Hamlin, 
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I guess you^U have to run the plow-team this fall. I 
must help neighbor Button wall up the house and I 
can’t afford to hire another man.” 

This seemed a fine commission for a lad of ten, and 
I drove my horses into the field that first morning with 
a manly pride which added an inch to my stature. I 
took my initial round” at a ^dand” which stretched 
from one side of the quarter section to the other, in 
confident mood. I was grown up! 

But alas! my sense of elation did not last long. To 
guide a team for a few minutes as an experiment was 
one thing — to plow all day like a hired hand was another. 
It was not a chore, it was a job. It meant moving to 
and fro hour after hour, day after day, with no one to 
talk to but the horses. It meant trudging eight or nine 
miles in the forenoon and as many more in the afternoon, 
wdth less than an hour off at noon. It meant dragging 
the heavy implement around the corners, and it meant 
also many ship-wrecks, for the thick, wet stubble matted 
with wild buckwheat often rolled up between the coulter 
and the standard and threw the share completely out of 
the ground, making it necessary for me to halt the team 
and jerk the heavy plow backward for a new start. 

Although strong and active I was rather short, even 
for a ten-year-old, and to reach the plow handles I was 
obliged to lift my hands above my shoulders; and so 
with the guiding lines crossed over my back and my 
worn straw hat bobbing just above the cross-brace I 
must have made a cornical figure. At any rate nothing 
like it had been seen in the neighborhood and the people 
on the road to town looking across the field, laughed 
and called to me, and neighbor Button said to my father 
in my hearing, ‘^That chap’s too young to run a plow,” 
a judgment which pleased and flattered me greatly. 

Harriet cheered me by running out occasionally to 
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meet nie as I turned tJu* nvavv>i eonu*r, ami suiiietifne^ 
Frank coiisentttl to go al! the way arouml, ehatting 
breatliiCi^^dy as !ie trot it'd along hehiml. At cUlu'r times 
he was {irevaiknl iipim to hiitm to rne a cat4.ie ami a glass 
of milk, a dvvd whieh hr!|HHl io shorten the Uu’tauHUU 
xVnd yet, iiigwit listamiiiig all these atueliora.! ions, 
pKaviug became tedituis, 

llie llii‘S were sa varan especially in the mkklle tif the 
day, aiul the Imrses. tiuiurtal by their lances, ilmve 
badly, twisting and turning in thtnr despairing rage. 
I'hcir tails were Cimtiiuially gettiiig over the lines, am! 
in st«^pia*ng to kii'k I heir tormentors fnun their bellies 
they idtvn g'ot astride tiu* Irats's, ami in other ways 
iiKute trouble for me. Ordy in tlie early nuirniiig or 
when ilie sun sank leiw at. riighi were they able lo move 
qniefiy aUnm their ways, 

T!;e stdl was the kind my fatfter had been s^mking, a 
smootli tlark satuly loam, which made it pos.dble for a 
kai tod«» file wntL of a mam Often the sitare Wiudd go 
the entire “round’* uillund striking a ohU or i prbbie 
jis !iig ;is a waJuuf, the steei running c!eaiUl\ with a 
cri'p u lunchiiig ripping Mumd which { rather likal to 
hra.r. In trutli vviS'k wuiiUi havi’ been quite t''4erat.iie 
h:ui ii mg lieen ’.o !oie^^ ilrawii out. 1‘en hours ol it iweii 
tn\ a line <!;iy madi* about tui<e t»n» many Un a !ioy. 

Meauwhili! I cherri.al niy"4"!f in every imaginablt^ wviy. 
I will 4 led. I sa.ng. I r-amUrd llu' elouds. I gna^^ed 
die beautiful laai :4iii from the uwd va-.w-l-H vvhieli luoig 
till! wild rie.e budie.s, and I r'otiiited the prairie 
rhitlaais as they begaai Ita roine tiigelher iu winter ihnks 
niiiiiiag ihroiigii the stiibbh' in searvli til foo«k { %tii|ipe«t 
now and a.gnin In examine ihi* iicards unh*iu*.ed by th«* 
share, loriiirntiiig llceiii to inukr them sweat their milky 
drojis ftliey Were iiiriou’dy npuldve tt^ mri, ami I 
measured the link: gmiiaries ol wheal whicli the iiuic: 
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and gophers had depositwl <lt'ep under the ground, 
storehouses which the plow had vkilaU-tl. My ('yes dwelt 
enviously upon the sailing hawk, and on the [uissing of 
ducks. The occasional shadowy tigure of a prairie wolf 
made me wi.sh for Uncle David ami iiis riile. 

On certain days nothing could cheer me. When the 
bitter wind blew from the north, and the sky was tilled 
with wild geese racing southward, with swiftly hurrying 
clouds, winter seemetl about to spring upon me. I'iie 
horses’ tails .streamed in the wind, i'lurries of snow 
covered me with clinging tlakes, and the mud ''guinmed” 
my boots and trouser legs, clogging my steps. At such 
times I sulTert.'d from cold and loneliness all semu* of 
being a man cvaporatcsl. 1 was just a little hoy, longing 
for the leisure of boyhoml. 

Day after day, through the month of October and 
deep into November, I hdlowed th.it team, turning over 
two acres of .stubble each day. I woidd not believe tliis 
without proof, but it is triud At last it grew so udd that 
in the early morning ever>‘thing w.is white with frost 
and I was obliged to put one baud in my pm ket to keep 
it warm, while holding the plow with the tilher, Inil I 
didn’t mind this so much, for it hinted at the iltisr of 
autumn. I’ve no doubt facing the wind in this way 
was e.vcellent discipline, hut I didn’t think it necev,.iry 
then and my heart was sometimes hitter and rebellion,, 

The soldier did not intend to be severe. As he bad 
always been an early riser and a busy toiler it seemed 
perfectly natural and good dlaipiine. that his sons 
should also plow and husk com at ten years of age. He 
often told of beginning life as a “bound boy" at nine, 
and these stories heljkrd me to lu-rform my own tasks 
without whining. I feared to voice my weak ness. 

At last there ctmie a morning when by striking iny 
heel upon the ground I convinced tuy Ixjss that the .soU 
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was frozen too deep for tlie mold4)oartl to I>reak. 
right/' he s:ikl, “you may lay otT this forenoon/' 

\)h, those beautiful hours of lespite! With time to 
player read I, usually rtaui. timmring anything; I cou iii 
lay niy hands iifHau Newspapers, whether okl or new, 
or pasta! un tlie wall piiecl up in the attic, ■■ -anything 
in print was wonilerfiil t,i> me. One entlirailing honk, 
la^rrinvcai frnia Xeig!if,H?r Hutton, was J*hr Ftmalr Sfn\ 
a I'alc of the Rislu'iliiUL Another treasure was a story 
calks! Askort\ but tliis vtdume unfortunately %v;ih 
badly U'srii and litly pages were intssing so that I never 
knew, and do not kiunv to this day, how tlmsc' intlomi* 
table slupwrecktal sitamen reacliai their English homes. 
I dimly rixall that one man carrietl a pet monkey m\ 
his back amt that they all tivai on "‘Bustards/* 

Fiiadly the day came wdien tiie griiimd rang like iron 
under the feet of tlu* horses, arui a bitter witid, raw and 
gusty, swept oiit of the nt>rthwcst, bearing gray veils 
of sk‘et Winter tuul come! Work in the furrinv luul 
eiu'led. llie |iknv was brought, in, cleantnl ami greasmi 
to pnwau'it its ru-.ting. and while the hiU'ses imituiied 
their hay in well ranird luiliday, father ami I ttel{>eti 
furnter llutttui hnnk the last iif his ci?rn. 

Osman Bultoti, a ijuaint ami interesting mtin of 
middle agm was a native rd Vi>rk State and rnaiinnl 
many of Ifie tr;uliti«'»ns at Ids old home siranetdy bk-iit 
with a sftuo <if viviil immiorie-. of Ookirad‘n tuaii and 
(Nliloniia. for In? hatl been tine <d the |n4d rs of 
tlie early tilli-es, fie hived to sjdn yarns of 'A\her* I 
wits in gold ramps/* niiii fa? spun Ifiem well fit' wa.i 
slitirl and beiil and sfioke in a Unv cadre with a turiona 
ricrviiiiH siiilb but tii-i c,lirfioii was notalily ptvi'h*^ aia! 
dear. He was a imiii of judginenl, anti a dli/<m <4 weight 
aitid iiiiliirfire, Froiii CJ. fiiillon I giU my tirat ilnoiile 
niiitioii of Brel Harlr’s amiilr)% ami ut the long journey 
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which they of the ox team had made in search of El- 
dorado. 

His family “mostly boy.s and girls ” wa.s large, yot they 
all lived in a low limestone huu.■^e which he had Iniift 
(he said) to serve as a granary till he shuuhl Imd time 
to erect a suitable thvelling. In order to make the pDint 
dramatic, I will say that he was still living in the “gran- 
ary” when last I cidled on him thirty \ ears la ter I 

A wami friendshii> siirang up between him and my 
father, and he was often at our house hut his gaunt and 
silent wife seldom accompanied him. She was kindly 
and hospitable, hut a great sull'enT. She never laughed, 
and seldom smiled, and so nmiains a pathetic ligure in 
all my memories of the household. 

The younger Button < fiiklr<Ti, Eva ami ('yrus, liecanu' 
our companions in certain of our activities, imt as they 
were both very sixlate and slow of nuitiou. they si-kiom 
joined us in our livelier sports, Tliey were both much 
older than their years. at this time was a!nu3.a 

a.s venerable as liis l.ither, aU}u)U‘.;h his years were, I 
suppo.se, about .seventeen, AiUnt ainl t.avinia, we 
heard, were much given todaiu ing .iiul p.irtie s 

One night as we wa-re at! seated .uound the i.ero>ene 
lamp my father said, “ Well, Belle, 1 suppo-e we'il have 
to take lhe.se young ones dmui to town and nt ’ejii out 
for school.” The.se wonts so calmly iittercii tilled our 
minds with visions of new lauits, new taps and new 
IxKiks, and though we went ohetliently to bed we hunlly 
slept, so e.xciletl were we, ami at bre.aki.ist next monting 
not one of us could think of fo»Kl. All our df.'.ire.; con- 
verged upon the wondrmts esiH-tlitiou—our lust visit to 
town. 

Our only carriage was .still the lumlier wagon but it 
had now two spring scats, one for fat Iter, mother and 
Jessie, and one for Harriet, Frank ajad myself. No 
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one else luu^ anyllung In^tter. hefiee we fuul no nense of 
being {HHirly cnif titte«L We clruve away aerosn the 
frosty prairie tuwartl Osage- '-rnaderately eumltsrtat)le 
aiu! periVoHy happy. 

was oiil\^ a lit t!i‘ town., a village perltaps Hvefve 
huiiiired iiiliabilants. hut tc» me as we tlo^ve tUnvn its 
Main Sfrin-I. il \v;is airnest as iinpresMve as raiOnisse 
hail Invii. 1‘Yauk ckuig dost* iu father, aiul niiUlua* led 
Jevsie, leaving flarriti aiul me t<i stumfile ovta' nail kegs 
anil tlotlge whillle trinrs what time unr eyes a}ism*hei| 
jars of pink and white i-aruly, ami simght out htH>ls ami 
Imekskin mil lens, Wluaiever Harriet spoke she wiiis» 
{'lenal, aiul we piuiitiai at eadi shiuirig ohjtai with ran- 
tious rare. Oh! thv rnarveltuus exotic .smells! Odors 
of salt coihiidi ami spictrs, calico ami ken»sene» app-tes 
ami ginger snaps mingle in my mind as I write. 

Each of us soiiii earritnl a candy rnarhle in his or her 
cheek fas a iliipnumk <’arries a nut) and Frank ami I 
stood !ikt* stui’ily tiitiiiing posts whilst the stor«‘keepf‘r 
vddi heavy haml-i si'rewed cotton -plusfi caps upon our 
luvids, tint the mo'-'.t e.Xi'itiug moimuit. the crowning 
JiiV esf l!ic liay, i'ame with t!ie liuying of tiur mwv Ihioi-.. 

If iitil}' father had iiof iii4;-4«*d on our taking, tho-.e whi* h 
\vr"re a siee too !,*r|.:e for u-d 

11iry v/en* fe.d hoot-;. Xo om‘ but a Oongri.*^-*man 
wore "ptaitm's*' in thii'S- tiayn. War fa iuons -ail! itond ■ 
nate-d fta' "iioe-:d:op*., auil hi’di ti»pp^t‘-d <. avalry huot-^ were 
idl hut Ulliver-H.iL Tfiey Wi^re kepi in hoxes umltT the 
CiHinier or ranged in rows on a slielf ami were of al! 
Wanghfs ami degree-i of 'The <ine-4 I .Hrlr*eO“d 

had red lops wilh a fgtideri irioiui in th<* ivnter tail luy 
hroilier^s l.a.-^ae ran l.e» liliie tups drt'ora1t’«l with a go!*! --i 
ihig. idl! itial dtlicioiidy -oily mie snmll! yiy hr.oi, 
gliiwist every tiiw' t loi.fked at mine. I was r-%prei.iilv 
ple;c%rd heeaiiHe tliey did ii.el have -cu-|>j.ier Urns, t'oppta 
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toes belonged to little boys. A youth who had plowed 
seventy acres of land could not roa.sonably be c.xpected 
to dress like a chil<l.“IIow smooth and delightfully stiff 
they felt on my feet. 

Then came our new book.s, a ^^^•tU^ffoy rea<ler, a 
Mitchell geography, a Ray’s arithnu-tic, atul a .slate. 
The books had a deliglitful new smell also, and there 
was singular charm in the smooth surface rff the tm- 
marked slates. I was eager to carvt; my name in the 
frame. At last with our treasure.-; under the .seat (s(} 
near that we could feel tliem', with our slati’s aiul 
books in our laps we jolted honu', dreaniing of schiHil and 
snow. To wade in the drifts with our tine high-toppeti 
boots was now our desire. 

It is strange but I cannot recall how my mother looked 
on this trip. Even my father’s image is faint attd vague 
(I remember only his keen eagle gr.iy terrifying 
but I can see every acre of that ren'ed farm. I (‘an tell 
you exactly how the house looked, It was an unpaintwl 
square cottage and stood Irare oti tlie sod at the edge 
of Dry Run ravine. It laul a small h-an to on the eastern 
side and a sitting room and iHjdroom below. Overhead 
was a low unplastt'red cliamber in which we children 
slept. As it grew tost cold to use tlie summer kitchen 
we cooked, ale and lived in the sspuire room which oc- 
cupied the entire front ot the two story ujiright, atul 
which was. I suppose, si.xteen feet .‘>(|uare. A.s our attic 
was warmed only by the stcjve pijH*, ue older t hildroti of 
a frosty moniin.g made c.xtreniely sitnple and hmried 
toilets. On very cold tl.'iy.s vve hurrit'd down stains to 
dress beside the kitchen tire. 

Our furniture was of the rudest sort. I cannot recall 
a single piece in our hou.-,e or in our neighltors' houses 
that had either beauty or dislujction. It was ail clusip 
and worn, for this w’a.i the middle bonier, and nearly all 
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aur mighhm^ liatl miwml as we had done in coverixl 
wagi>ns. Farms we, re new, houses were mere shanties, 
and nicaiey w;is samx\^ ‘‘War times” and “war prict‘:'F* 
were only just begimiing to change. Our dtUhing vvas 
all cheai> aiui ill lilting, llie wotnen and chilitoni \ViU*e 
lumie-iiiat!t‘ “c'oitnn ilannel” imderdothing hw the most 
part, and the mm wtwe riuigfi, ready-made suits over 
whidi thvy iirew brown denim blouses or overalls to 
keep them ehMii. 

Father owiu^d a tiiu* ImfTalo overcoat (ho nuieli «if his 
song’s proiin: 4 ‘ was reiltamuH.l) and we iK^ssesstHl two 
Iniffalo fidns tor use iii tnir wintiT sleigh, but tnoiher 
had only a savl eiial ami a woedcai sliawL Ihm slie krfit 
warm 1 i*aniiol now untlerstand - I iliink she stayed ivt 
home on i'olil days. 

Ail the IioVH wore long trousers, and eviai niy inghi 
year old broltuT {ouked like a miniature man with his 
fulldeiigih tn“eral!s, }iighaiJp|H*il hiKils and real sits- 
pendfi's. As for me I carried a baiulanna in rny 
hip pui'ket and walked walh deterniineil masculine 
sliihs 

My inotfier. like iiU fier brothers and sisters, wnis 
I'niisiisi! and }ilayetl f he violin - or luMle, as we c-alled it , ■> 
aiul I have iinifiy tiear reiiiriniiram'es of her playing. 
iV'^iAe/oei’„v Marth, i|i.oirv i/icvl.% I'ht* Ikvil's i}mim 
and haif aiioani «,i||irr simple tunes made up her refirr’ 
tnire. It was vi.i v «riide rriii:»ieof i'ourse but it addrd tn 
the love ainl lidiidralion in wdiich her rhihlrtni always 
held her. Aloi in soint^ way wt' Itad fallen hm’r fti ii 
Fniictmiirlodfsjfi ■ urie that had briofiged to ihi* McC'Iifo 
tacks, but only my si' 4 rr playitl on llial. 

Once 111 11 daiii'e in ficagtibtir liutfon’s hou->r. mother 
took Itie ** chirr'* «ii llie liiltUrr and with shy smile f. 4 ay»'d 
The Fi%hfr's or some tiiher siiripli' lurhHiy and 

wits mightily tiieered at tin* close e»f it, a brief jirrim'iio 
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ance which she refused to rt'peat. Afterward she and 
my father danced and tliis seemed a very wonderful 
performance, for to us they were “o!ti‘’--fae past 
such frolicking, although he w'as but lorty and she thirty- 
one' 

At this dance I heard, for the first time, the local jiro- 
fessional fiddler, old Dudiiy I'airbauks, as quaint a char- 
acter as ever enteral fietiun, for he was not only butclier 
and horse doctor but a renowned musician as well. 1‘ali, 
gaunt and sandy, with enormous nose and sp.irse lu-o- 
jecting teeth, he was to me the most enthralling figure 
at this dance and his queer “Calls" and his “York. 
State” accent filled us all with delight. “Aily man 
left,” “Chassay by your partlners." "Doay do” were 
some of tJie phrases 1 k‘ used as hi* played Hotml John 
and Haste to the Wedding’. At tinn's he sang hi.s calls 
in high na.sal chant, ‘‘'First lady lead to the riyht, deeille, 
dcedle dum-<lum — grid fuller after dally deeille iio do - 
three hands round’’- and everybody laughed with frank 
enjoyment of his woriis and action. 

It was a joy to watch him “start tlu; set.” Witli 
fiddle under liis chin he took his seal in a big chair <m the 
kitchen talile in order to commanil the liour. “h’arin 
on, fann on!” he called disgusteiily. “Lively now!” 
and then, when all the euupies were in jHisition, with 
one mighty N'o. t.| hoot upliiteil. with bow laid ti» strings 
he snarled, “Already (iki.vni:!" and with a thmuliTiug 
crash his foot came down, “ Honors rnw your parduer.s - 
right ami loft Fin'ii!" And the dance was on! 

I suspect his fuUllin' was not even “mhUUiu’,” but he 
beat time fairly well and ke[)t tlie duteers s^wnewhere 
near to rhythm, and .so when his ragged ohl cap went 
round he often got a haiulful of quarters fur his toil. 
He always ate two .suppers, oju; at the beginning of the 
party and another at the eiKl. He had a !iigh respect 
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for the skill of my Um U* Daviil ami was grateful to iiim 
ami otluT better musieiaus for their noninterference 
with his professional engagements. 

.^Tlie school-house whieli was to he the center of our 
social life sttHHl on (tie Itare prairie about a mile to the 
.southwest and like' thousamis of other similar buildings 
in the west, liad not a leaf to sluule it in summer nor a 
brancii to break the winds of .savage winter. /“'I'liere’s 
been, a gootl deal td talk about setting out a wiml lireak,’’ 
neighbor Button exi»lained to us, “but notliing }ia.s us 
yet been done.'^ It was merely a square pine ho.K paintitl 
a glaring wliite on tlie outside atul a tlesnlate ilrah within; 
at lca,st <irab wa.s tlie original color, Init the benches 
were mainly so grea.sy and hacked that original inten- 
tions were ob.scureti. It luul two door.s on the eastern 
end and three windows on eat h sitle. 

A long square stove (standing on slender legs in a 
piultlk of bricks), a woiHleu chair, and a nitle table in 
one corner, for the inn ttf the teacher, complt'letl the 
movable furniture, 'liit; w.tlls were roughly plastereel 
and the wintltiw ; had no i itrt.iitis. 

< It was a Itanvu lemitle of (he art.s even to the resi- 
tienj^of Dry Run. ami Hartiet and I, .stealing acros.s 
the prairie one .Stimi.iv morning to hiuk in, catne away 
vaguely tleprevsetl. We were luml of sehtml iintl never 
rnissetl a <lay if we couhl help it, but this neighburhutKi 
gyittT seetnetl sni.ill ami bie.tk ami ptiitf. 

1 With what tear, wliat esiitemeiU we apprttarhed the 
door on that lir a tl iv, I tan only faintly imUiute. All 
the St holars were •.tr.inge tit me exeejit Albert jiml ('yrus 
Huttiin, atui I was preparetl tor rough treatment. How- 
ever, tht; e.'cpKeriem e wa i iiol so harsh as I hatl feuretl. 
True, Raitgely Field tiitl throw me tlovvn ami wash my 
face in snow, and Jat k Sweet tripjH'ti jne up ont e <ti 
twice, hut £ buie tie .e imlignities with such grace and 
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could command, and soon made a place for mya'If among I 
the boys. ? 

Burton Babcock was my .seat-mate, and at unce he- I 
cime my chum. You will hear miu h of him in thi.s | 
chronicle. He was two yeans ohler ih.in I ami tluiugh ' 
pale and shm was unusually swift atul sfroipt for his 
age. He was a silent lad, curiomsly timid iu his classe,s ; 
and not at case with his tt'ucluTS. ’ 

I. cannot recover much of that first winter of school. I 
It was not an experience to renuanber for its charm. Not | 
one line of grace, not one touch of color n-licvcd the \ 
room’s bare walls or soflcneil its harsh witulows. Per- 
haps this very barrenness gave to the poetry in our i 
readers an appeal that seems magical, certainly it threw 
over the faces of Frances Babei vk and M.iiy .Mtlne 
Gammons a lovelier lialo. — 'I’lu y ui re “ tlu‘ bi-; girls" of 
the school, that is to sa}', they were seventi-eu or eightirii 
years old, — and Frances was the vpeeial teri'or of the ’■ 
teacher, a pale and sludi'*us jH;;eon toed }uuiig man 
who was preparing for college. , 

In spite of the cold, the iioys pl.ivi-d opm air games all > 
winter. “Dog and Deer," ‘'I'are Cl. ',4" and ‘M u,i and I 
Geese" were our favorite diva-r .i<in;. ami the wonder is i 
that we did not all die of pneiunoni.i. for we Iriitlod so [ 
furiou.sly during each rcee-s th.it wc- iilu n eatne in wet | 
with perspiration and coughing so hard tli.it for several ' 
minutes recitation.s were <iiiite iiiipo . .ible. iPit we | 
were a hardy lot and none of us seriiutl the wor e fur [ 
our colds. ' 

There was not much chivalry in the .sehuo! quite | 
the contrary, for it was doniinaletl Ity two or tliiee big [ 
rough boys and the rest of us tiKik our tone from | 
tiiem. To protect a girl, to sltiekl her from remark I 
or indignity required a gotKl deal of bravery ami few I 
of us were strong enough to do it. Girk were foolish, f 
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ridiculous creaturos, sj't apart tr> !te laughwl at or preytxi 
upon at wi!!. 'I’o shanu' them was a givat joke.- How 
far I shanxl iii tlu si- Ijarluirities I <-a!Uiot say hut that [ 
did share in them I know, for I had ver>- little to <lo 
svitli iny sister Harriet alter eru-wing the sdiool-lunise 
yard. She kept to her trilie as f to mine. 

This winter was nuiiie inenmrahle also by a "revival'' 
which came over tlie di urict with sudden fury. It lu-gati 
late in the winter- fortunately, for it emled all d.ineing 
and merry-making for the time. It silenced Daddy 
Fairhiinks’ liddle and subdued my mother’s glorious 
voice to a wail. .\ chnul of puritanical gliKun settled 
upon almost every lumsehuld- Vouth aiul love became 
furtive luul brj-nicritic. 

The evangelist, otie of the old -faMluonett slioutJng, 
hysterical, ungrammatical, •gasping ‘kwt, tinik charge of 
die sK'n’ici-s, ami in his c.tlwrtatii)ns phrases descriptive 
of lafce.s of burning bi imsttau* and ages of endh'ss torment 
abounded. Some of tlw figures of speech and violent 
ge-stures of the m.in still linger in my mind, but I will 
not set them down on p.ijKT. 'I'liey are ltM» <lreadltd to 
[jerpetuate. At times hr ro.ired with such power that 
he could have been he.ird for half a mile. 

And yet we woi!, night by night, mother, f.Uhrr, 
je.ssie. all of us. It was our theater. Some of the rough- 
est eharaciers in the m-ighliorhood reir and profr.,ed 
rejK'iUanee, for a ,.r,r.on, even old liattmi, the prof.iue .l 
tnun in the township, esjM'riemed a *'( haiigo of luart," 

We all eiijoveil the '.itiging, and joined most lu-.tily 
in the tunes. Kveii little Jessie learned to .sing Ilfiiirniv 
T/u^re is n Fuuftiain Jilkd wilh JUiwl, and (Hd 
Hundred. 

Am i jH'cr hack into that rrowtUsl little srhn<>l rewm, 
smothering hoi anti reeking with lamp Hinokc, luut recall 
die iuilf-lst, familiar fat:es isl' Urn congregation, it all luw 
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the quality of a vision, something exfx'rienced in an- 
other world. The preacher. k>af)ing, sweating, rouriti}^ 
till the windows rattle, the mothers with sUs-ping babes 
in their arms, the sweet, strained fac<‘s of the girls, the 
immobile wondering men, are spectral sluuiuws, figures 
encountered in the phantasmagoria of di-sorticrcxl sleep. 


q.H 



rilAITER X 

The H o in c s t c a d o n the K n 0 1 i 

S PRINlf c'anie m that vimt %v{th such siKlden 
beauty, sui'h ;-;\vret aigiulU-aiire aller cnir lung anti 
cleprrsj'Uug winter, that if setaiual a release fruni prisim, 
aiai wluai at tlir elua* ul a warm ihiy in March we heard, 
pulsing iluwii ihnHigli ths; gt4tteii haae td sunset, the 
nicHnw huim, hh^m tif iht* prairie Cl >ek cmr hearts 

qitii'krneii, ftw this, we were tu!d, was the eerlatn sign 
of spriiig. 

Day by day the i‘a!l uf this gay herakl nf spring was 
taken up hy ut tiers unfit a! iast the w}u»le hnri#ujii wan 
riiipini; willi a :suiiii-.e nyiiu4naiy of exultant 

/wnw, tfmnn!'* eal!«‘d the ruis-arrs; I'lillti, 

idii >i^U4u\ mimtvk! ’* answered the tine* as Itnyy 

tluftereil and daiuTil uu the ridges ami minghal W'ith 
tlirir jiKiind liymn w-r hearit al Iasi the slender, wistful 
piping uf the jirairie latk, 

With the isiining t4' spring my duties as a feaiiist^T 
refuriird., My father put iiir in iharge uf a harrow, and 
with ti!d Dull and i,hmm quiet ami faithful span I 
drove u|hiii the field whiili I tuut plowed the previous 
Oclidier, there to paid |,ti amt fro befiiml niy drag, wdnir 
ill the sky alitsvr my iieaii *iiid aruuml me on tlw iiielhiw** 
ilig soil the life iif llir mmsoii Ifiiekened. 

Aitlrd by riiy Irani I wsis able In sUuly at rhise range 
the juairie roieUs’rs as they as'^innbled Pir their paratle. 
Iliey had rrgiilar ** slaiiipitig .m errlain rhlges, 

where tlic soil was bealeii siiuinih tiy the pressure ol 
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their restless feet. I often passed within a few yarJ.s of 
them.— I can see them now, the cocks leaping and 
-.trutting, with trailing wings and <iown-thru.st heads, 
displaying their bulbous orango-tadnred lUH-k ornanaaits 
While the hens flutter and .squawk in silly delight. All 
,ie charm and my.stery of that prairie world eunies buck 
lo me, and I ache witli an illogical ilosire to reco/ar it 
and hold it, and preserve it in arime form for my chil- 
dren.— It seems an injustice that they shouki mi.s.s it, 
and yet it is probable that they are getting an equal 
joy of life, an equal e.ra!tation from tlic oi>ening flowers 
of the single lilac bush in our city b;ick-yard or from an 
occasional visit to the lake in (Aurtral Park. 

Dragging is even more wearisome than plowing, in 
some respects, for you have no haiulles to assist you and 
your heels sinking deep into the soft loam firing such 
unwonted strain upon the tendons of your k gs tliat you 
can scarcely limp home to supper, auci it seems tfuit you 
cannot possibly go on another day,— hut you do - at 
least I did. 

There was something relentless as the wtsither itt the 
way my soldier father ruled his sous, and yi*t he was 
neither hard-hearted nor unsympathetic. The fact is 
easily explained. His own boyhood hud been task- filled 
and he .saw nothing unnatural in the regular employment 
of his children. Having had little play time hiima'lf, he 
considered that we were having a very eomforluhle 
boyhood. Furthermore the country was new and hdior 
scarce. Every hand and foot must count uiuler such 
conditions. 

There are certain ameliorations to child labor cm a 
farm. Air and sunshine and foml are plentiful. I nevi-r 
lacked for meat or clothing, and mingled with my records 
of toil are e.xquisite memories of tfie joy I took in 
following tire changes in tlie kndsca£K', in Uie notea 
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of birds* and in tlie play of sinali aninuil.s on the sunny 
soil. 

There wer«' no pigeons an tlie pnurie hut tiinrnunw 
docks of ducks came sweeping n<n1hwartk alighting ;it; 
sunset to feed in tht* fiekls of stubble, d'hey catne in 
countless niyriatls aiul often wlien they settleii to c'arth 
they covcu'ihI aeres of int^atlow like some prodigious 
cataract frmn tiu* sky. Wluai alanned they ruse with a 
sound like tlu' rumhling of thunder. 

At times the liius of their cloud -like flacks were so 
imeiitling that those in tlie fn)Ut rank were lost in the 
northern sky. whik* those in flit.* o^ar were hut tlini baiuls 
beneath the soutlnTii sun. -I trknl many times ti» slmot 
mne uf them, tnil nf*ver sutaa^edeti. Sii wary were they. 
Brant and geese in formal flocks folkiwtMi ant! waidt 
these ntildt? lurd; |Kishiiig tlieir artamy lines struiK'ht 
into the mirth always gave me spei'ial joy. (hi tine 
days they Hew liigh -so high they were but faint lines 
against the shining cltnicls, 

I Icarnetl lii iiuilate tlanr cries, and often eausnl ilir. 
kaukts tti turn, to waver in their course as I tittered my 
re*iouuiling call. 

d1ie saml lull crane t-anie last <4 all, loitering imrili 
ill lomdy ea-.oful tli'dit. Ch'teri of a warm day. I tn-ard 
Ids sovro'igii cry lading from die a/.ure <kuue, so hieji, 
*41 far his loriii t;i*u!d mot. lie seen, Sii close to the -.ua 
lliaf my eye-, ioiilit nag, ilalect his Solitary. inajeUle 
drcling swe-rp, fie caf,nf* after tfie ger-as He was tio^ 
[lerald e»f llii hra/.eig reverberating call wilt 

forever reiiiaiii as-»sn,dated in riiy mind with mellow, 
[iiibaliiig csirih, springing grass ami iduudle.rs glurioti ; 
M.iy 

As my learn iiiovrsl |o and fro over the fiekb ground 
^pari'CH%,-. rose* in cot|iidf-.s lhoiisand--s iHuging lhf:ins.clve-i 
iigaiii'4 the sky like grains of wheal from init, a ^uiwer's 
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hand, and their chatter fell upon me like the voices of 
fairy sprites, invisible and multitudinous. Lun^ swift 
narrow flocks of a bird we called “the prairie-pii’teon” 
swooped over the swells on sounding wing, wimiing so 
close to the ground, they seemed at times like slender 
air-borne serpents, — and always tlie hri»wn lark whistled 
as if to cheer my lonely task. 

Back and forth acro,ss the wi<le held I drovt‘, while the 
sun crawled slowly up the sk\-. It w.\s tedious work 
and I was always hungry by nine, and famished at ten. 
Thereafter the sun appeaml to stand still. My ehest 
caved in and my knees Irombh-d with weakness, but 
when at last the whitt! flag llultering from a eliamb<T 
window summoned to the mid day meal, I starte<i with 
strength miraculously renewe<l and called, *' Dlnmr!" 
to the hired hand. Unhitching my team, with eager 
haste I climbed upon okl at ea,se toward 

the barn. 

Oh, it was good to enter the kitchen, odcinnts with 
fresh biscuit and hot eolTee! We all ate lilu* drugou.s, 
devouring potatoes and salt pork without end, til! mt»llu r 
mildly remarked, “Boys, hoy.s! Don't ‘fuuiuler’ your- 
selves!” 

From such a meal I witlalrew trirjikl as a gorginl snake, 
but luckily I had halt an hour in wliich to get my courage 
back, — and besides, there was always the stirritig janver 
of father’s clarion call. Ilis etrergy apjieareil su[>er- 
human to me. I was in awe of him. He kej>t track of 
everything, seemed hardly to sleep and never com- 
plained of wearines.s. Long before the nooning was up, 
(or so it seemed to me) he began to shout; “l‘imi;’s up, 
boys. Grab a root!” 

And so, lame, stiff and sore, with the sinew.s t»f my leg.s 
shortened, so that my knees were bent !ik«; an old inaii s, 
I hobbled away to the barn and took charge of my team, 
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Once in the field, I felt better. A subtle change, a mel- 
lower charm came over the afternoon earth. The ground 
wras wanner, the sky more genial, the wind more amiable, 
and before I had finished my second ‘Tound’’ my joints 
were moderately pliable and my sinews relaxed. 

Nevertheless the temptation to sit on the corner of the 
harrow and dream the moments away was very great, 
and sometimes as I laid my tired body down* on the 
tawny, sunlit grass at the edge of the field, and gazed 
up at the beautiful clouds sailing by, I wished for leisure 
to explore their purple valleys. — The wind whispered 
in the tall weeds, and sighed in the hazel bushes. The 
dried blades touching one another in the passing winds, 
spoke to me, and the gophers, glad of escape from their 
dark, underground prisons, chirped a cheery greeting. 
Such respites were strangely sweet. 

So day by day, as I wallced my monotonous round 
upon the ever mellowing soil, the prairie spring unrolled 
its beauties before me. I saw the last goose pass on to the 
north, and watched the green grass creeping up the 
sunny slopes. I answered the splendid challenge of the 
loitering crane, and studied the ground sparrow building 
her grassy nest. The prairie hens began to seek seclu- 
sion in the swales, and the pocket gopher, busily mining 
the sod, threw up his purple-brown mounds of cool 
fresh earth. Larks, blue-birds and king-birds followed 
the robins, and at last the full tide of May covered the 
world with luscious green, 

Harriet and Frank returned to school but I was too 
valuable to be spared. The unbroken land of our new 
farm demanded the plow and no sooner was the planting 
on our rented place finished than my father began the 
work of fencing and breaking the sod of the homestead 
which lay a mile to the south, glowing like a garden under 
the summer sun. One day late in May my imcle David 
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f-who had taken a farm not far away), drove over with 
four horses hitched to a big breaking plow and to- 
gether with my father set to work overturning the 
primeval sward whereon we were to be lords of the 
soil.” 

I confess that as I saw the tender plants and shining 
flowers bow beneath the remorseless beam, civilization 
seemed a sad business, and yet there was something 
epic, something large-gestured and splendid in the 

breaking” season. Smooth, glossy, almost imwrinkled 
the thick ribbon of jet-black sod rose upon the share 
and rolled away from the mold-board’s glistening curve 
to tuck itself upside down into the furrow behind the 
horse’s heels, and the picture which my uncle made, 
gave me pleasure in spite of the sad changes he was 
making. 

The land was not all clear prairie and every ounce 
of David’s great strength was required to guide that 
eighteen-inch plow as it went ripping and snarling 
through the matted roots of the hazel thickets, and 
sometimes my father came and sat on the beam in order 
to hold the coulter to its work, while the giant driver 
braced himself to the shock and the four horses strained 
desperately at their traces. These contests had the 
quality of a wrestling match but the men always won. 
My own job was to rake and burn the brush which my 
father mowed with a heavy scythe. — Later we dug post- 
holes and built fences but each day was spent on the new 
land. 

Around us, on the swells, gray gophers whistled, and 
the nesting plover quaveringly called. Blackbirds 
clucked in the furrow and squat badgers watched with 
" jealous eye the plow’s inexorable progress toward their 
dens. The weather was perfect Jxme. Fleecy clouds 
sailed like snowy galleons from west to east, the wind 
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as strung but kimi niid we workuil in a gluw of satijdird 
wnersliip. 

Many nittlisnakrN ("' ni:i<:‘asaiigas ” Mr. BuCtcm eallet! 
leiidt. inbabiteci tlu.^ niui-a spols aiitl fiulua* and I killinl 
‘veral as we flrareit llie gnnind. Prairie wadvr^-^ hirkt'd 
i tlie gravt’S and favaie-a fa.it as font liy UhaI and na! f^y 
xi, the steaily 'sire! rcdlrd the gra:^s and tin* liaarl tirioh 
iitiiT, all td’ ihrS'i* wild things <iinl <ir hurri«sl away, 
ever to reUini. Saiiie jsirt of this tragedy I was abk^ 
mi then m undta’slaiid aiul regret. 

At last tlie wiite ‘bfuarlrr set lay uptiirneih fdark 

) tfie siin aiui tfn* giirdm that liatl filnonied aiui frnite ! 
ir iiiiliiuns ul years, wailing lor man. lay titrn ami 
ivaged. dlu' tcnnier |da.nls. the sweet tlnwern, tlie 
agraiit fruits, tfir busy iiiseils, all t!ie swartniiig fives 
Inch fiad iaani native here lor unfold «an'it,urirs were 
ititly iiesiroyrd. If was sat! and yet it was not all toss, 
;rri to my lliinking. t rralisei:! ihaf iw*er fids ilesola* 
on tfie grerti wlusil Witulil wave and the etirn silks shed 
H'ir i.M»l!en. tl wsii iisU jireei'iidy t!ie roinanlii- valley 
^ our siiiig, fail il wsi's a rii h amt jusoiuseful {dot and 
iV father serlilrd rlitil'ely risfileiil. 

4\franwhi!ts toi a lifih’* t\ >r ef gnaiml near the rist«i, 
dghlior (iaiiiiiioie. and J»diri Ilowf^r-i were leailtlirut our 
,*tl luailt*. It did la a ill the hseg re-iein!de the ftnoid.t 
tm of an rverla-aing laujily seal, but il derfd) etidlrd 
; all. Il WMs 111 |dui:’ :ual Isol tdo* U 4 ial ihree is»oiu i 
dow and a I«ng gariet at»ive aial as il sImm*} on a jdaiin 
ire to ifte wind’s, nyv Liflier lo*sk llu* |irei.aiii:is 4 ii td 
ling il with tirhk |o iadd if thnvn. It wa-^ a', gootl as 
osl. of the tlwidliiigs rifiifid. ns Iml il stixid nak** I 

\ llie sotl, devoiil oi yraee ie-i a tlry gMtid-i bo.^. Its 
alb were rtiygh |iiiea.rr, if:'i floor of wdiiie }nne, its furni 
ire iitxir, sisatily ami worii, I'liere was a hide iditure 
I llic face of the idoek, a idiiaiiiio <ui the walk and a 
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printed portrait of General Grant— nothing more. It 
was home by rea.son of my mother's brave and cheery 
presence, and the prattle of Jessie’.s dear voice filled 
it with music. Dear diild, -“vvith her it was uhvaj's 
spring! 
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CIIAFnCR XI 
School I,ifc 


O UR new hou.'-e was t omj'leted iluriiif; July hut we 
(lul not tnove into it till in Se[itfnilnT. 'rhetr 
A’iis much to Ih' ihme in way t»f liuililinj: slietls, granaries 
ind corn-cribs ami in this work father was both car- 
:)entcr ami stone-niason. An amusing incident comes 
;o my mind in councction with tiie rliggiug of our 
wll. 

Uncle David and I were “tending mason,” and father 
vaa down in the well laying or trying to lay the curbing, 
[t was a tedious and tUtlu idt job and he was about to 
'ive it up in <lesjuiir when one id our lU'ighbor.s, a (pi.iinl 
)ld Knglishmau named Barker, came tlriving aUmg, He 
van out! of these men who take a niiimte in<jnisiti\e 
lUerest in the alTairs of tUhers; therefore he ptdh-d his 
earn to a halt ami came in. 

Peering into the well he <irawled out. “Hello. Oir 
and. W’at ye doin’ ihnvn there?” 

“'rryiu' to lay a curb.” rejiiied iny father lilting a 
[liKimy face, “and I guess ii’.s ttH> compliiated for 
nc.” 

"Nothin’ ea,sier,” retorted the okl man with a wink 
it my unde, “jest putt two a-top <*’ one and om: a topi>o 
wo and the big eemi out, ami with a bt«»;ul grin on 
lis red face he went back to hi.s team luul iirt>ve away. 

My father afterward.s said, “ I saw the whole pr<»cess 
a a flash of light. He luul given me all the rule I needed, 
laid the rest of that wall \vithout a particle of trouble.” 
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Many times after this Barker stopped to offer advice 
but he never quite equalled the startling success of his 
rule for masonry. 

The events of this harvest, even the process of moving 
into the new house, are obscured in my mind by the 
clouds of smoke which rose from calamitous fires all 
over the west. It was an unprecedentedly dry season 
so that not merely the prairie, but many weedy cornfields 
burned. I had a good deal of time to meditate upon this 
for I was again the plow-boy. Every day I drove away 
from the rented farm to the new land where I was cross- 
cutting the breaking, and the thickening haze through 
which the sun shone with a hellish red glare, produced 
in me a growing uneasiness which became terror when 
the news came to us that Chicago was on fire. It seemed 
to me then that the earth was about to go up in a flaming 
cloud fust as my grandad had so ofte^ prophesied. 

This general sense of impending disaster was made 
keenly personal by the destruction ofnaincle David’s 
stable with all his horses. This building like most of 
the barns of the region was not only roofed with straw 
but banked with straw, and it burned so swiftly that 
David was trapped in a stall while trying to save one 
of his teams. He saved himself by burrowing like a 
gigantic mole through the side of the shed, and so, hat- 
less, covered with dust and chaff, emerged as if from a 
fiery burial after he had been given up for dead. 

This incident combined with others so filled my child- 
ish mind that I lived in apprehension of similar disaster. 
I feared the hot wind which roared up from the 
south, and I never entered our own stable in the mid- 
dle of the day without a sense of danger. Then came 
the rains — the blessed rains — and put an end to my 
fears. 

In a week we had forgotten all the conflagrations’^ 
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except that in Chicago. There was something grandiose 
and unforgettable in the tales which told of the madly 
fleeing crowds in the narrow streets. These accounts 
pushed back the wails of my universe till its far edge 
included the ruined metropolis whose rebuilding was of 
the highest importance to us, for it was not only the 
source of all our supplies, but the great central market 
to which we sent our corn and hogs and wheat. 

My world was splendidly romantic. It was bounded 
on the west by The Plains with their Indians and buf- 
falo; on the north by The Great Woods, filled with 
thieves and counterfeiters; on the south by Osage and 
Chicago; and on the east by Hesper, Onalaska and 
Boston. A luminous trail ran from Dry Run Prairie 
to Neshonoc — all else was “chaos and black night.’’ 

For seventy days I wallced behind my plow on the new 
farm while my father finished the harvest on the rented 
farm and moved to the house on the knoll. It was lonely 
work for a boy of eleven but there were frequent breaks 
in the monotony and I did not greatly suffer. I disliked 
cross-cutting for the reason that the unrotted sods would 
often pile up in front of the coulter and make me a great 
deal of trouble. There is a certain pathos in the sight 
of that small boy tugging and kicking at the stubborn 
turf in the effort to free his plow. Such misfortunes loom 
large in a lad’s horizon. 

One of the interludes, and a lovely one, was given over 
to gathering the hay from one of the wild meadows to 
the north of us. Another was the threshing from the 
shock on the rented farm. This was the first time we 
had seen this done and it interested us keenly. A great 
many teams were necessary and the crew of men was 
correspondingly large. Uncle David was again the 
thresher with a fine new separator, and I would have 
enjoyed the season with almost perfect contentment 
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had it not been for the fact that I \va.^ ik>tailt*d to hold 
sacks for Daddy Fairbanks who was the measurer. 

Our first winter had been without much wind but 
our second taught us the meaning of the word 
“blizzard” which we had just begun to hear aliuut. 
The winds of Wi.^consin were “geutie zepliyrs" com- 
piarcd to the blasts which now .swi'pt ilown over the 
plain to hammer ujion our destilate little cabin and pile 
tlie drifts around our sheds and granaries, and even my 
pioneer father was forctal to a<lmit that the hills of 
Green’s Coulee li;id their uses after all. 

One such stonu which leaped upon ns at the closi> of 
a warm and beautiful day in February lasted for two 
days and three nights, imikiiig life <in the open prairie 
impossible even to the strongest man. 'I’he tluTinometer 
fell to thirty degrees below zero and the snow laden air 
moving at a rate of eighty miles an h<iur jiresad upon 
the walls of our house with giant junver. 'I'be sky of 
noon was darkened, so that we moved in a |).diid half- 
li.ght, and the windows thick with frost sluit us in a-, it 
with gray shrouds. 

Hour after hour those wiiuls :inil snmvs in furious 
battle, howled ami roared ami whistled amuud our 
frail shelter, sla-sliing at the wimlows and piping, on the 
chimney, till it .seemed as if the Lord Sun had lieen 
wholly hlotte<l out and that the world would m-ver ;ig,iin 
be warm. I'wice each day my failu-r made a <le .perate 
sally toward the stable to feetl the impri.sjiieil cows aiul 
horse.s or to ri'plenish our hid lor the remainder of the 
long pallid <lay he sat beside the tire with gloomy face. 
Even his indomitable spirit was aweil liy the fury of 
that storm. 

So long and so continuously <lld those immitigable 
winds howl in our ears that their tumult pei'T,te«!, in 
imagination, when on tlie third morning, we thawed 
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as if it were an amusing trifle, but to us it was m 
joke. 

After getting thoroughly warmed up, along about the 
middle of the forenoon, there came into our feet a most 
intense itching and burning and aching, a sensation so 
acute that keeping still was impossible, and all over the 
room an uneasy shuffling and drumming arose as we 
pounded our throbbing heels against the floor or scraped 
our itching toes against the edge of our benches. The 
teacher understood and was kind enough to overlook 
this disorder. 

The wonder is that any of us lived through that win- 
ter, for at recess, no matter what the weather might be 
we flung ourselves out of doors to play ^Tox and geese” or 
*‘dare goal,” until, damp with perspiration, we responded 
to the teacher’s bell, and came pouring back into the entry 
ways to lay aside our wraps for another hour’s study. 

Our readers were almost the only counterchecks to 
the current of 'vulgarity and baseness wfflich ran 
through the talk of the older boys, and I wish to acknowl- 
edge my deep obligation to Professor McGuffey, who- 
ever he may have been, for the dignity and literary 
grace of his selections. From the pages of his readers 
I learned to know and love the poems of Scott, Byron, 
Southey, Wordsworth and a long line of the English 
masters. I got my first taste of Shakespeare from the 
selected scenes which I read in these books. 

With terror as well as delight I rose to read LocMeVs 
Warning, The Battle of Waterloo or The Roman Captive. 
Marco Bozzaris and William Tell were alike glorious to 
me. I soon knew not only my own reader, the fourth, 
but all the selections in the fifth and sixth as well I 
could follow almost word for word the recitations of iht 
older pupils and at such times I forgot my squat little 
body and my mop of hair, and became imaginatively a 
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page in the train of Ivanhoe, or a bowman in the army 
3f Richard the Lion Heart battling the Saracen in the 
Holy Land- 

With a high ideal of the way in which these grand se- 
[ections should be read, I was scared almost voiceless 
svhen it came my turn to read them before the class. 
''Strike eor your Altars and your Fires. Strike 
FOR THE Green Graves or your Sires — God and 
s^ouR Native Land,’* always reduced me to a trembling 
breathlessness. The sight of the emphatic print was a 
all to the best that was in me and yet I could not meet 
Lhe test. Excess of desire to do it just right often brought 
1 ludicrous gasp and I often fell back into my seat in dis- 
grace, the titter of the girls adding to my pain. 

Then there was the famous passage, "Did ye not 
bear it?” and the careless answer, "No, it was but the 
ivind or the car rattling o’er the stony street.” — I knew 
exactly how those opposing emotions should be expressed 
Dut to do it after I rose to my feet was impossible. Bur- 
ton was even more terrified than I. Stricken blind 
IS well as dumb he usually ended by helplessly staring 
it the words which, I conceive, had suddenly become 
1 blur to him. 

No matter, we were taught to feel the force of these 
poems and to reverence the genius that produced them, 
ind that was worth while. Falstaff and Prince Hal, 
Henry and his wooing of Kate, Wolsey and his downfall, 
5hylock and his pound of flesh all became a part of our 
thinking and helped us to measure the large figures of 
3ur own literature, for Whittier, Bryant and Longfellow 
ilso had place in these volumes. It is probable that 
Professor McGuffey, being a Southern man, did not 
^alue New England writers as highly as my grand- 
mother did, nevertheless Thanatopsis was there and 
The Village Blacksmith, and extracts from The Deet 
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Slayer and The Pilot gave us a notion that in Cooper f 
we had a novelist of weight *inii inipurtanee, one to || 
put beside Scott and Dickens. _ _ f 

A by-product of my acquaintance with inie of the I 
older boys was a stack of coiue.s of tho .Vra' \yrk Weekly, | 
a paper filled with stories of nolilc life in Kuglaiul and I 
hair-breadth c.'^capes on the jilain. a shrewd ini.xture. I 
designed to meet the tuHais of the entire metnhersiiij) of 
a prairie household. I'lie plea.sure I took in these^ tab's c 
should fill me with sluune, but it doesn't I rejoice in f 
the memory of it. I 

I soon began, also, to purchase and traile “'Beadle’s I 
Dime Novels” and, to tell the truth. I took an exqui.site I 
delight in Old Sleuth and Jtiek Httrk,miy. My taste ! 
was catholic. I ranged from Lidy (keendidin to Buckskin | 
Bill and so far as I can lunv liislinguish one was quite as I 
enthralling as the other. It is impossible for any print f 
to be as magical to any boy tiiesc ilay.s as thu.se wccklie.s | 
were to me in 1871. ; 

One day a singular test was made of us all. 'riirough 
some agency now lost to me my father was brought to i 

subscribe for The Hearth and Home or .some such paper ; 

for the farmer, and in this I reatl my tir.-t chronicle of I 
everyday life. ' 

In the midst of my tlrcams of lords aiul I.tdies, ipieens t 
and dukes, I found myself deeply coneeriusl with back- | 
woods farming, sjH’lling .st:hool-s, {irotraited meetings I 
and the like familiar liotuely .scenes, 'i'his serial (which f 
involved my sister ami myself in many a .spat as to who > 

should rc:id it, lir.st) was The Hoosier Si kwl master, by f 

Edward Eggle.ton, and a iH-rfecliy successful attempt i 
to interc.st western retuiers in a story of tlie mii Idle bonier. | 

To us “Mandy” and “Bud Means," “Raljdi Hart- | 
sook,” the teacher, "Little Shocky” and sweet patient | 
“Hannah,” were as real as (yrus Button and Daddy j 
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Fairbanks. We could hardly wait for the next number 
of the paper, so concerned were we about ^‘Hannah 
and ‘^Ralph.'^ We quoted old lady Means and we 
made bets on ^^Bud’^ in his fight with the villainous 
drover. I hardly knew where Indiana was in those days, 
but Eggleston's characters were near neighbors. 

The illustrations were dreadful, even in my eyes, but 
the artist contrived to give a slight virginal charm to 
Hannah and a certain childish sweetness to Shocky, so 
that we accepted the more than mortal ugliness of old 
man Means and his daughter Mirandy (who simpered 
over her book at us as she did at Ralph), as a just inter- 
pretation of their worthlessness. 

This book is a milestone in my literary progress as it is in 
the development of distinctive western fiction, and years 
afterward I was glad to say so to the aged author who lived 
a long and honored life as a teacher and writer of fiction. 

It was always too hot or too cold in our school- 
room and on certain days when a savage mnd beat and 
clamored at the loose windows, the girls, humped and 
shivering, sat upon their feet to keep them waim, and 
the younger children with shawls over their shoulders 
sought permission to gather close about the stove. 

Our dinner pails (stored in the entry way) were often 
frozen solid and it was necessary to thaw out our mince 
pie as well as our bread and butter by putting it on 
the stove. I recall, vividly, gnawing, dog-like, at the 
mollified outside of a doughnut while still its frosty heart 
made my teeth ache. 

Happily all days were not hke this. There were after- 
noons when the sun streamed warmly into the room, 
when long icicles formed on the eaves, adding a touch 
of grace to the desolate building, moments when the 
jingling bells of passing wood-sleighs expressed the 
natural cheer and buoyancy of our youthful hearts. 

IIS 
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C h o r e s a n d A 1 m a n a c s I 

O UR farmyard would have lan-n uninhabitable i 
during this winter had it not licen for the long 
ricks of straw which we had piled up as a shield against f 
the prairie winds. Our honse-barn. roofed with hay I 
and banked with chaff, formed tJic west wall of tlic I 
cowpen, and a long low shed gave shelter to die f 
north. 1 

In this triangular space, in die lee of shed and straw- I 
rick, the cattle passed a dolorous winter. Mo.stly tliey r 
burrowed in the cIiaiT, or sttKxl alnnit humjHHi and r 
shivering— only on sunny days did Uieir arching backs ' 
subside. Naturally each animal grew a tliiek coat of 
long hair, and .succecnled in corning tlirough to grass ; 
again, but the cows of some of our iieighliors were less ^ 
fortunate. Some of them got so weak that th<*y had 
to be “tailed” uj) as it was calleil. This meant that ' 
they were dying of hunger and the sight of t hern crawling ' 
about filled me with indigmuit wrath. I couhi not under- * 
stand how a man, othenvise kind, could let his .stock I 
suffer for lack of hay wlien wild grass was plentiful, ■ 

One of my duties, and one that I dreadwl, w'a.s pump- | 
ing water for our herd. 1 his was no light job, e.sjH;ciaiIy r 
on a stinging windy morning, for the cow.s. having only 
dry fodder, required an enormous amount of linuiil, and * 
as they could only drink while tJie water wa,s frtrsh from ■ 
the well, some one mint work the haiuile till the last ' 
caU had absorbed his nii-and Uiis had to Ihj done when ^ 
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he diemipnieter was thirty below, jir.t tlie same as at 
,ny other time. 

Anti hrin.'ts vip an almost fiinrotlen pr.ast* ,<f bovire 
isyeholoi':}'. 'i he ov.ler in whieli the mw.; d.a.tih a.s vvt li 
s'tluit in whieli they entered the st.tl)!e u.is isirefully 
ytorniined and riituUy t.j!'ser\e<l. 'I'here was always one 
Id dov.ager who took preee<leiiee, all the others yav«‘ 
,-ay before her. Iduai came the second in rank who 
.'ar«l the hsuh'r but insi:,tet! on rulinn all the, others, 
nd .so on tiown to the heifer, d'his orthT, once eslal»- 
shed. was seldom broken (’at le;ist by the females of 
lie herd, the nudes were more unsttible) even when the 
.■ader grew uhl aiai ahiiust helpless. 

We took atl vantage «if this loyalty when putting them 
ito tlw harn. 'I'he stall furthe .t from the door lieiongetl 
,) “old Spot,” the seciual to ''I)ai:,y‘' and so on, Isence 
11 f had to ilo was to open the lioor and U-t tlsrm in 
jr if any radi younj' thing got out t<f her proper place 
Siewasset right, very ijuii kly, by her sujHTior.s. 

Some farms had (loiids or sireams to wl jih their 
ocks Were driven for water but tins ti* me wa . a tnclan- 
holy winter I'miclinii, and sonu-lhuei a. I joined Hurl 
rt’yrus in driving the poor hutni-cd and .hiverinc b>M-4 » 
own oviT the stmwv plain to a lode i !n>pjied in ihe i, e, 
nd watclied tlsem l.iy tlunr atlditf; teeth to tin- frigid 
raught, trying a «lu,ten times to temper their mouths to 
ic chill I .sutlerisl with them. As ilu-v .trc.onul tdoiig 
omeward, hetivy wilii their siodnag io.'d. thev seemed 
re [HTsuniliciition of ;t desolate ami abus.-d race. 

Winter tnornings were a time of tri.d for n -, all. It 
■quired stern military comuund to get ir. out ot bei| 
(•fore dayliglit, in a cluiinber w.armi d only by the stove- 
i[H;, to draw on hy faickH aiwl lio .iy bmit , and go to 
le milking of cows ami the ennying i4l horst-i, (HhtT 
(ty.s tiiil not risi; by caudledighl but I tUd, tuit beeau .o 
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I was eager to make a record but for the very good 
reason that my commander believed in early rising. I 
groaned and whined but I rose — and always I found 
mother in the kitchen before me, putting the ket- 
tle on. 

It ought not to surprise the reader when I say that 
my morning toilet was hasty — something less than ‘‘a 
hck and a promise.’’ I couldn’t (or didn’t) stop to wash 
my face or comb my hair; such refinements seem useless 
in an attic bed-chamber at five in the morning of a 
December day — I put them off till breakfast time. 
Getting up at five a. m. even in June was a hardship, 
in winter it was a punishment. 

Our discomforts had their compensations! As we 
came back to the house at six, the kitchen was always 
cheery with the smell of browning flap-jacks, sizzling 
sausages and steaming coffee, and mother had plenty 
of hot water on the stove so that in ^^half a jiffy,” vith 
shining faces and sleek hair we sat down to a noble feast. 
By this time also the eastern sky was gorgeous with 
light, and two misty ^^sun dogs” dimly loomed, watching 
at the gate of the new day. 

Now that I think of it, father was the one who took 
the brunt of our ^^revellee.” He always built the fire in 
the kitchen stove before calling the family. Mother, 
silent, sleepy, came second. Sometimes she was just 
combing her hair as I passed through the kitchen, at 
other times she would be at the biscuit dough or stirring 
the pan-cake batter — ^but she was always there! 

^'What did you gain by this disagreeable habit of 
early rising?”- — This is a question I have often asked 
myself since. Was it only a useless obsession on the 
part of my pioneer dad? Why couldn’t we have slept 
tin six, or even seven? Why rise before the sun? 

I cannot answer this, I only know such was our habit 
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Chores and Almanacs 

summer and winter, and that most of our neighbors 
conformed to the same rigorous tradition. None of us 
got rich, and as I look back on the situation, I cannot 
recall that those ^^^luggards’^ who rose an hour or two 
later were any poorer than we. I am inclined to think 
it was all a convention of the border, a custom which 
might very well have been broken by us all. 

My mother would have found these -winter days very 
long had it not been for baby Jessie, for fatlier wa^ 
busily hauling wood from the Cedar River some six or 
seven miles away, and the almost incessant, mournful 
piping of the wind in the chimney was dispiriting. 
Occasionally Mrs. Button, Mrs. Gammons or some 
other of the neighbors would drop in for a visit, but 
generally mother and Jessie were alone till Harriet and 
Frank and I came home from school at half-past 
four. 

Our evenings were more cheerful. My sister Hattie 
was able to play a few simple tunes on the melodeon 
and Cyrus and Eva or Mary Abbie and John occasion- 
ally came in to sing. In this my mother often took part. 
In church her clear soprano rose above all the others 
like the voice of some serene great bird. Of this gift 
my father often expressed his open admiration. 

There was very little dancing during our second winter 
but Fred Jewett started a singing school which brought 
the young folks together once a week. We boys amused 
ourselves with ^‘Dare Gool” and ^^Dog and Deer.” 
Cold had Kttle terror for us, provided the air was still. 
Often we played ‘^Hi Spy” around the barn with the 
thermometer twenty below zero, and not infrequently 
we took long walks to visit Burton and other of our boy 
friends or to borrow something to read. I was always 
on the trail of a book. 

Harriet joined me in my search for stories and nothing 

no 
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in the neighborhood homes escaped ns. Anything in : 
print received our most respectful consideration. Jane f 
Porter’s Scottish Chiefs brought to us both anguish and ^ 
delight. Tempest and Sunshine was another discovery. f 
I cannot tell to whom .1 was indebted for Imnhoe but I f 
read and reread it with the most intense pleasure. At | 
the same time or near it I borrowed a huge bundle of | 
The New York Saturday Night and The New York Ledger | 
and from them I derived an almost equal enjoyment. 

^^Old Sleuth” and ^‘Buckskin Bill” were as admirable 
in their'way as ^Xedric the Saxon.” f 

At this time Godey^s Ladies Book and Peterson^ s Maga- J 

zine were the only high-class periodicals known to us. 

The Toledo Blade and The New York Tribune were still 
my father’s political advisers and Horace Greeley and 
^Tetroleum V. Nasby” were equally corporeal in my 
mind. 

Almanacs figured largely in my reading at this time, 
and w^ere a source of frequent quotation by my father. 
They were nothing but small, badly-printed, patent 
medicine pamphlets, each with a loop of string at the 
corner so that they might be hung on a nail behind the 
stove, and of a crude green or yellow or blue. Each of 
them made much of a calm-featured man who seemed 
unaware of the fact that his internal organs were opened ! 
to the light of day. Lines radiated from his middle 
to the signs of the zodiac. I never knew what all this ? 
meant, but it gave me a sense of something esoteric and 
remote. Just what Aries” and ^‘Pisces” had to do with 
healing or the weather is still a mystery. 

These advertising bulletins could be seen in heaps on ^ 
the counter at the drug store especially in the spring 
months when ‘^Healey’s Bitters” and “Allen’s Cherry 
Pectoral ” were most needed to “purify the blood.” They 
were given out freely, but the price of the marvellous 
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.mixtures they eeh^iirafet! was always one dollar a 
and many ii l^roail coin went ft>r a whirh should 

have gone to Imy a new dress for ;ui ovcrvviu*koii 
wife. 

These little hooks cont;iineti, idstn otaneise aphorisriis 
and weighty words id advii'e like *'Aft«T dinner rest 
awhile; after sii|i|i<T run a nule/' and “Be vigilant, he 
truthful and ytnir life will never \m rufhful.'* “lake 
care of tlie juiinies ant! the pounds wm take am* of 
themselves** (wliieh nretltd a little tpnslaiiiig to ns) 
prolKildy raine di.nvfi a Imig liiie of KngHsh eo[>y hookH, 
No doubt llit*y Were all stolen from /*eer Rirkanl. 

Incidentally they called aftrnlioii to the aches iind 
pains of liumankiruh and each f^ige presaited the fare* 
dgnature and adilress of some faradf |>ersim who had 
beam miraaihnisly relii*ved hy the fiarltrular ‘*halsiaii** 
;ir *i>itler*' which lliat jiamphlet [wesruled, Ilolhnr-' 
dieeked hdk ^vere sliinvii “laidre taking.'* and the same 
[mlivititials plump ami Iiearly “after taking/* followed 
:>y very reiili'’a.ie acronnis o| the diHisise'* front wdiich 
they had lieeii rrlim’n! .gave nicourageinrnl to oihriv* 
iurt'eriiig from the same “co|ii|ikiinlH/* 

(kmerally the ainiaiiac which prrsenletl the ctatms of 
i **p*‘^"hu’ar* a!".ti liatl a *psdvi.'’* that %vas ’“sovereign 
hr inirie/* and "Hoiiit* of iheiii tuiinanely took into ai'- 
:*ouiit iht* of fan'll aiiiiiiali and pre':^'a.ailed a cure lor 
jols or a liniiiiriil fi*r spavins. I sj-ienl a great deal of 
iiiie ivilli llit^se inihliisilioiis mul to them a large I'larl 
d my rdiicalioii i.'i due. 

It is iiii{iossihlr llial pritil.ist matter <4 any kiml 'dicaihl 
MBsess for iitiy thikl at Imlay llm rmhanimrnt wiiii ti 
ante to iiu*, from a griiny, half flisrneriiherrd copy of 
1011:1 Of (oMifier. IVii* |a)r e/ Ih I\ /larriiim, and hVank 
ill's wr curried and liiry were ahi^j 

priiigs cif jity iti tint. Htmwiimm I hold wdlh ilie LiH.i^..ie* 
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monians that “hunger is the best sauce" for tlic mind 
as well as for the palate. Certainly we imule the most 
of all that came our way. 

Naturally the school-house continuc'ii to be the center 
of our interest by day and the scene of our occasional 
neighborhood recreation by night. In its small way it 
was our Forum as well as our Acarlemy and iny memories 
of it are mostly pleasant. 

Early one bright winter day Charles Bal)C(K-k ami 
Albert Button, two of our big I>oys, suddenly appeared 
at the school-house door with their best teams hitclu-d 
to great bob-sleds, and amid much shouting and laughter, 
the entire school (including the teacher) piletl isi on the 
straw which softened tlie bottom of the ho.x, and away 
we raced vvith jangling bells, along the Iiright wint<‘r 
roads with intent to “surjirise" the. Burr Oak teacher 
and his flock. 

I particularly enj'oyeti this expedition for the Burr Oak 
School was larger than ours and stoml on tlu' edgt' of a 
forest and was protected by nohle trees. A det'p r.avine 
near it furnished a mild form td coasting, 'I he school- 
room had line new de.sks with iron legs atid the teaeher'.r 
desk occupied a deep recess at the front. Allogciher it 
possessed something of the dignity of a church. To go 
there was almost like going to town, for at the corners 
where the three roads met, four (»r Jive houst:s stood atul 
in one of these was a {xist-oihce. 

That day is memorable to me h«r the reason that I 
first saw Bettie and Hattie and Agnes, the {trettiest girls 
in the township. Hattie and Bettie were Inith fair-haired 
and blue-eycd but Agnes was dark with great vtdvety 
black eyes. Neither of tlican %va,s over si.xteen, but they 
had all taken on the airs of young ladies and l«K>ketl with 
amused contempt on lads of my age. Neverilu-less, I 
had the right to admire them in secret fur tliey udtitHi Uie 
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final touch of poetry to tliis visit to ‘*the drove School 
House;* 

Often, tliereaftiT^ on a dear night when the tfier- 
monietcr simul iwcnity hdtnv /.enu Burton and ! wouitl 
trot away towanl tfte Grove U\ join in S(une inetuing or 
to coast with the hoys on tlie fuaiks of the creek. I feel 
again the Inni duteh of rny frozen Iniots, llie tipjwt 
arinuiil my iivdi is solid ire liefore iny lips. My ears 
Sling. Linvdmng. blazing, the stars light the sk)% and 
over tlie iliamcuid ilustixi snow-crust the rnoonheanis 
s[iliuter. 

Though staising I fie glory of sudi nights as thes^.'^ I 
was careful about rtderriiig to it. Restraint in such 
matters was t!ie rule. If you sahl, is a fine day/’ or 
night is as dear a.s a hell;’ you had gone quite 
as far as the proprieties pennitte^i. Love was also a 
forf.iitiilen word. You. tniglit s;i>% ‘M love pie/’ but to 
s:iy “I love liettie/’ was mawkish if not actually 
proper. 

(‘artsse.,; or tiaius of endi^arment even lietween {mnmts 
and tlnnr ehiMrtui were very sdiUnti usixb FeopJt* who 
said *’ I J:uii!y ilrar;* or ‘“Jim dear;* were uiuler susj'ueion. 
‘’llu'V light likt* eats ;ui<l liiigs when no one else is 
around** was the ufuvrrsal eomment on a family wluvsc* 
luemliers were very free of their terms of nfUxiUm. Wo 
were a Sparlan Itg. We did not believe in letting <nir 
wives and children know that tiny were an important 
part of oiir coiiifmlriieiit, 

Siieial diangeH werc^ in progr<‘SH. We lield rm inon* 
ciuihing bees or fiaritniisiiigH, Wtanen visiteti less than 
in Wisctiiisiii. The work on the new farms was never 
eiitiing, ami all learns w*ere in constant use during week 
days, Tlte ymiiig peii|ile got together on one excuse or 
allot, lier, but their riders met only at fHiblic: meetings. 

Singing, even among the young people was alintist 
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entirely confined to hymn-tunes. The new hloody 
and Sankey Song Book was in every home. Tell 
Me the Old Old Story did not refer to courtship but 
to salvation, and Hold the Fort for / am Coming 
was no longer a signal from Shennan, hut a IMe.ssagc 
from Jesus. \\"e often .spent a jinmus evening singing 
0. Bear Me Away on Four Smnoy Wings, althougii 
we had no real desire to be taken “to our immortal 
home.” Father no longer asked for Minnie Minium 
and Nellie Wildwood, — but his love for Smith's Grand 
March persisted and my sister Harriet was (iftcn called 
upon to play it for him while he expkuned its mean- 
ing. The war was passing into the mellow, rtrm- 
iniscent haze of memory and Ire loved the sjilendid 
pictures which this descriptive piece of martial music 
recalled to mind. So far as we tiien knew his pursuit of 
the Sunset was at an end. 
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CHAPTER Xllt 

Boy I^ite on the Prairie 


T il'll snows fol! tioop in InTniary ;in*l when at last 
the warm M.ifch winds began to blow, lakes tliv 
tTlnpeil with inagiia! swii'liiess in the fields, anti streams 
filk’d every swaie, traiisforining the laridseape into 
amiethiiig unexpeili^:! iiial rnetianling. At nigld tlnse 
vaters bringing liekls of it‘e utmost to our cliHir. 

IVe fiiritot all out other iiiirre?4H in Uie jov of the gatties 
»v!uch we jdayed lliennin ut every re-.jnb^* ffiini seluail, 
:ir from the wotHl-j>ilt% lor sjililling lirewvuoii was our 
first s[)ri!ig Iasi:. 

From lime to time as flu* weallter penniiiitb fat!u*r 
bail been i’Uttiiig amt liuuhrig iiiafdi- and hiektwy logs 
:rcan the forests of the CVilar River, ami ifiese logs inu-sl 
icnv 1)0 inatle info stove Wiii«i ami jnled ha’ summer use. 
bveu before iht* srlimil term endtst we tii’gan to fake 
:i hand ill this work* aflrr four oMoi'k and on Saturdays, 
iVhile the !iirr<l man and father ran the i-nm sail saw% 
rvliose pleasaiii song had miiefi of the seed, time sugges- 
:ion \v}ii« }i vibrated in the imnme of the lums a^ Ih.ey 
wirrowwl in the diisl of llie tiap yard, I tin* easy 
dtrks and riiy lirottier helical to pile the fini lieil jmidma. 

The pkier where llir wtHnf pik* lay was lightly higher 
:hiUi the barnyarti anti was the iiiM dry gfouml to appear 
II the aliiio'it iiiiivtTsal sitish and mud. Ibdiglilftd 
iiemories are a.ssotialrd wllh this sunny and %vit!i 
i {itiiid wiiieli iipjiearial lei if by some issfijiiry* on the 
aay lirld where I hati hiisktsl the down tow st) pairduliv 
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in November. From the wood-pile I was often penniltcd 
to go skating and Burton was my constant companion 
in these excursions. However, my joy in lu.s companion- 
ship was not unmi.xed with bitterness, for I deeply en 
vied him the skates which he wore. They were triinme<l 
with brass and their nmners came up over his toes in 
beautiful curves and endwl in brass acorns which trans- 
figured their wearer. To own a pair of such skates seemed 
to me the summit of all earthly glory. 

My own wooden “contraptions” went on wiUi straps 
and I could not make the runners stay in the middle 
of my soles where they belongetl, hetiee my ankles not 
only tipped in awkwardly l)ut the still outer <‘dges of 
my boot counters dug holes in my skin so ih.at my out- 
ing w^as a kind of torture after all. Nevertlu'less, I per- 
sisted and, while Burton circled aiul .swo<>[H'd like a 
hawk, I sprawhxl with flapping arms in a mist of 
ignoble rage. 'J'hat I learn<*d to skatt: fairly wv'll even 
under these dis;ulvantages argues a high <legree of 
enthusia.sm. 

Father was always willing fo release u.s from labor at 
times when the ice was line, aiuI at night we w<‘re free 
to explore the whole country rouml about, finding new 
places for our g:unos. Sometimes the girls joined us, 
<and wc built fires on the cdg('s of the .swales and jil.-ua'tl 
“gool” and a kind of “shinny” till hunger drove us 
home. 

We held to this sport to the last— till the ice with 
prodigious booming and cracking fell away in tin? .swales 
and broke through the icy drifts (which lay like <lams 
along the fences) and vanished, leaving the corn-rows 
littered with huge blocks of ice. Often we canu; in from 
the pond, wet to the mi<ldle, our bools completely s<»:iked 
with water. 'I'hey often grew hard as iron during the 
night, and wo experienced the greatest trouble in gelling 
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the teeth of tlie harrow and flew so thickly that my face 
was not only coated with it but tears of rt'bellious rage 
stained my cheeks with comic lines. At such times it 
seemed iinprolitable to be tlic twelve-year-old son of a 
W’estern farmer. 

One day, just as the early sown wheat was beginning 
to throw a tinge of green over the brown earth, a tre- 
mendous wind arose from the si,)uthwest and blew with 
such devastating fury that the soil, i-aught up from tlie 
field, formed a cloud, hundreds of feet high,-- a cloud 
which darkened the sky, turning iu>on into dusk and 
sending us all to shelter. All the forenoon this lilii’:'ard 
of loam raged, filling the house with <lust, almost smoth- 
ering the cattle in the stable. Work was impcessiblo, 
even for tlie men. The growing grain, its roots e.xix)stxl 
to tlie air, withered and tlied. Many of tlie smaller 
plants were carried bodily away. 

As the day wore on father fell info dumb, <icspairing 
rage. His rigid face and smolilering eyes, his grim lips, 
terrified us all. It seemed to him (as to us), that the 
entire farm was about to take flight and the bitteri'st 
part of the tragic circumstance lay in the relirt tion that 
our loss (which was much givater than any of our neigh- 
bors) was due to the e-xtra care with which ive hail pul- 
verized the ground. 

“If only I hailn’t gone over it that last time," I 
heard him groan in relerence to the “smooch" with 
which I had crushed all the lumps making every' acre 
* friable as a garden. “Lotik at WcuHlring's!" 

_ Sure enough. The rknul was thinner over on Wood- 
ring’s side of the line fence. His rough cUkIs were hariUy 
touched. My father’s bitter revolt, his impotent fury 
appalled me, for it seemed to me (as to him), that na- 
ture was, at the moment, an enemy. More than seventy 
acres of this land hud to be resown. 
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Most aiithi^rs in wnting i'4 'Uht' nu*rry merry farnuT” 
leave out, ex|K'ritiu*iS likt* tins they umit the nuul ;uul 
the dust atiil the y^rime, they hu'yt't the artiyv worm, 
the flies. Ilu‘ heal. :i< we!! as t!ie Muells and druilyeiy tU' 
the barns. Milkiiiy tht' i*c»ws is Njuiktai i4 iu the tra«li’ 
tioual fashion as a hna-iy p;istoral rei'realitiru when as a 
Blatter of fact it is a teilums job. We all lialeil it. We 
saw no {RMiry in if. We haleil it in summer when the 
moscjuilsH's I'lit arul tlu* cow:. shL^heti us witli their tails, 
and we hatinl it still more in the winter time %vhrn they 
stiHHl in crowiirti nudinltsrtHis .stalls. 

In summer when llu* tlies ui^re partiiadarly savage 
w^e had a %vay of jamming iuir heatis iiitti the cows' 
flanka to prevent tliein from kivking into the pail, and 
sometimes we tied ihrir taiils to their legs so ihal they 
could not lash iuir ears. IIumh.o!dl Ilimii tied a heifer’s 
tail to his boot straps oiu't^ and regr«‘ti-ed it idmosi 
instantly. Ncg lun it do to talk in me of *“the 

sweet breath of line.** I know fhrin tiui well aiul 
calves are not *‘i!ir tovi'Iy, fawn like i’reati.trr'd’ ihry 
are supl'iosixl to be. *IV| thr boy w!aj U !eae'hin.g them 
to drink out id a jctil they are miU.y brutes ijidir me. 
like fawns, lliey have a waytif idling lluar m*sli.ib* with 
milk and bhnving' it. all ttvi-r llanr imr w., 'Miey are greed v, 
noisy, ilb-smeUing aiul ;.4uphl. Hiey loidv well when 
ruiming wilfi their mothers in the ja.'.lure, but a-* 
as they are weaned they ,*• a!! t!n:dr « harm f*u me. 

Allemhaiut* oii 'cwine was Ir-,. humihaling for the 
rcasm that we cuiild keep them af arin’-i length, but 
we dklfdl eiijeiy ihal. We liked fe.iining aiit.t piiiltiiiat 
hay and iKirvr->ling anil riiaking fmre, and we dut iitif 
greatly rrsiml plowing or tniHldng eurn but wr tlhl hale 
the sifietl, the of iht* ,|;ow yai'd. Isvni hirilling had 
its rn|if’ri:il!y in ‘■i|iriiig when tlie hur.'iro were 

iiieckiiiig ttirir hair* I never fully enjoyed the laair of 
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equine dandruff, and the eternal smell of manure irked 
me, especially at the table. I 

Clearing out from behind the animals was one of oui‘ 
never ending jobs, and hauling the compost out on thib 
fields was one of the tasks which, as my father griml}f 
said, ^^We always put off till it rains so hard we can’t 
work out doors.” This was no joke to us, for not only 
did we work out doors, we worked while standing ankle 
deep in the slime of the yard, getting full benefit of the 
drizzle. Our new land did not need the fertilizer, but 
we were forced to haul it away or move the barn. Some 
folks moved the barn. But then my father was an 
ideahst. 

Life was not all curr5dng or muck-raking for Burt or 
for me. Herding the cows came in to relieve the monot- 
ony of farm-work. Wide tracts of unbroken sod still 
lay open to the north and west, and these were the 
common grazing grounds for the community. Every 
farmer kept from twenty-five to a hundred head of 
cattle and half as many colts, and no sooner did the 
green begin to show on the fire-blackened sod in April 
than the winter-worn beasts left the straw-piles under 
whose lee they had fed during the cold months, and 
crawled out to nip the first tender spears of grass in the 
sheltered swales. They were still ^Tree commoners” 
in the eyes of the law. 

The colts were a fuzzy, ungraceful lot at this season. 
Even the best of them had big bellies and carried' dirty 
and tangled manes, but as the grazing improved, as the 
warmth and plenty of May filled their veins with new 
blood, they sloughed off their mangy coats and lifted 
their wide-blown nostrils to the western wind in exultant 
return to freedom. Many of them had never felt the 
weight of a man’s hand, and even those that had win- 
tered in and around the barn-yard soon lost all trace of 
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domesticity. It was not unusual to find that the wildest 
and wariest of all the leaders bore a collar mark or some 
other ineffaceable badge of previous servitude. 

They were for the most part Morgan grades or 
nuck/^ with a strain of broncho to give them fire. It was 
curious, it was glorious to see how deeply-buried in- 
stincts broke out in these halterless herds. In a few 
days, after many trials of speed and power the bands of 
all the region united into one drove, and a leader, the 
swiftest and most tireless of them all, appeared from the 
ranks and led them at will. 

Often without apparent cause, merely for the joy of 
it, they left their feeding grounds to wheel and charge 
and race for hours over the swells, across the creeks and 
through the hazel thickets. Sometimes their movements 
arose from the stinging of gadflies, sometimes from a 
battle between two jealous leaders, sometimes from the 
passing of a wolf — often from no cause at all other than 
that of abounding vitality. 

In much the same fashion, but less rapidty, the cattle 
went forth upon the plain and as each herd not only 
contained the growing steers, but the family cows, it 
became the duty of one boy from each farm to mount a 
horse at five o’clock every afternoon and ^‘hunt the 
cattle,” a task seldom shirked. My brother and I took 
turn and turn about at this delightful task, and soon 
learned to ride like Comanches. In fact we lived in the 
saddle, when freed from duty in the field. Burton often 
met us on the feeding grounds, and at such times the 
prairie seemed an excellent place for bo3^s. As we gal- 
loped along together it was easy to imagine ourselves 
Wild Bill and Buckskin Joe in pursuit of Indians or 
buffalo. 

We became, by force of unconscious observation, 
deeply learned in the language and the psychology of 
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kine as well as colts. We watched the- hii: hull necked 
stags as they cluiih-nge'd one anothe-r. i'.iwiisg the dust 
or kneeling to tear the- :'od with ll'iir hunt;. VW- p»)s- 
sessed perfect understaiidif.j- «'! their hattl.- -.iitn Their 
boastful, deliaiit i ries were a-i iuteuicdce to ti . a, t!!ii:!' 
of men. Kvery note, every ttjotion had .i p. rfei tlv def- 
inite xneatiing. I ht' tooli-.h, in'jui .stive yossise ht itt-rs, 
the staid self absorbed itowager . we.irinM their bell , with 
dignity, the frisky t\v»t year ulils uad the litlie liuitied 
wide-honittl truculent tluee year ou! t ail c.isuc iti hir 
interpretation. 

Sometintes a lone .steer rangitsg the sod . .une .tsddetily 
upon a trace of hkH«i, lake a hound lie p.ussrd, ''nuhling 
the earth. Then with wide nsoisih and initthru.t, curl- 
ing tongue, utterci! voice, Wiki a* the tiger’ n food sick 
cry, hi.s warning roar hurst forth, essdiug in a slntisge, 
upwartl explosive whitH*. Instantly every hr.id in the 
herd was lihett, eveti tlie <'!d eow ;, In avy with iniiS. stood 
as if suddenly retiewittg tlu ir youtlu alert .uui watelrful. 

Again it came, that prehistoric baulirn* my, and with 
one mind the herrl began to center, lu .fiirsg with im-iun:- 
ing swiftness, like warriors aiisweritu': tlseir t hiefi.tin’H 
call for aid. With awkwar*! lope or jolting ir.-t, snort- 
ing with fnry they hastenei! to the lesure, oirh to lui-vl 
in blind hewikleriHi mass, swiiiiitg to ;uui fro irt searvh 
of an imaginary cau:a- uf .some ani e .ttal i!.ing< r. 

At such moments we were glarl of mir sv\ift junries. 
From our sttddles we coukl sturly thwit- outhreak-s of 
atavi.stic rage with serene enjoyment. 

In herditig the catlle we came to know jdt tin- o|i<*n 
country round about and foutsd it very heautifut. (hi 
the uplands a short, light-green, h.tir like gras* grew, 
intermixed with various resitmu. werdi. while in the 
lowland feediirg grounds luxnrtatti patches of blue joint, 
wild oats, and otfter tall forage plants wave«l in the 
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wind Along the streams anti in the ‘'^'shuxs*’ cat -tails 
and tiger-lilies lUHkled alieve thick mats of wuleidaded 
niarsli grass, Ahimst^ witfunit reali/.ing it, I came to 
know the charai1<*r td” <*very wctnl, <'vt*ry thnver, every 
living thing big ciuaigh to be setai from tlie hack of a 
lu)rse. 

Nothing Ci.Hilil he nu^re generous, im^re jtiyinis, tlian 
these natural nu*ado\v,s in siiminer. Hie dash aiul rippU^ 
and giimnier of the fall sunthavers. the myriad voict^s of 
gleeful bolndiiiks, the iiiirp and gurgle of r<al wingtal 
blackbirds swaxing cm the xvilliovs, the nieaduwdarks 
|)i}nng from grur'sy hngs, tlie pccfi of the prairie eliick 
and tlie wailing tsil! of phm-r on the* fltavery green slopes 
ol the uplands made it alt an ecstatie world to me. It 
was a wide world with a big. !iig sky xvhtch gave alluring 
hint of the still more gloruHiH unknown wilderness lie- 
yond. 

Sometimes of a Sunday afternoom Harriet and I wan- 
dennl away to the meatlows along t>ry Run. gathering 
bouquets cif jiiiiks, sxveetavilliams, ligt^rdilies and lady^ 
sli|.i{x*rs, thus attaining a \aigu<‘ peria*ption of amothrr 
and sweetfU" side of life. The sun llametl across tlie s}ilen ' 
ilid .serial waves of tlu? gnc;»ses and tin* perfumes of a 
liundred spicy j-ikiiits rose in the shimmering mid -day air, 
At such tinu’s Uie mere joy of living liihxl our young 
.hearts with wordle'vi satisfaction. 

Nor were Uie ujilantl ridgen less interesting, for huge 
antlers lying blrartied and bare iii eiumtless numberH on 
tlie sto|M’s told of tin* herds of elk and bison that hat! 
once feel in ifiem splmidid savannahs, living and dying in 
the days wiieii the tall Hiomt wtw the only hunters. 

The gray fiermib the badger, still clung to his det*p 
den on the rocky tiiijdoxvrd ridges, and on sunny April 
tlays the iitoilier fox lay out with her young, mx south 
wardsdopiiig hwcHs. C.iftrn we met the imairie wolf or 
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startled him from his sleep in Inizel copse, iuuling in him 
the spirit of the wilderness. To ns it seemed th;it just 
over the next long swell towartl the sunset the shaggy 
brown bulls still fed in myriads, and iiv our hearts was a 
longing to ride away into the '’sunset regions” of our 
song. 

All the boys I knew talked of Colorado, never of 
New England. We dreamal of the plains, of th.e Black 
Hills, discussing cattle raising anti mining and hunting. 
“We’ll have our ritles reatly, boys, ha, ha. ha-ha!” was 
still our favorite chorus, “Newbrasky” aiul Wyoming 
our far-off wondorlantis, Buffalo Bill our hero. 

David, my hunter uncle who livetl near us, still retained 
his long old-fashioned, mua/,le-loat!iug rillc, arul one day 
offered it to me, but as I could nut hukl it at arm’s length, 
I sorrowfully returm'd it. We owneil a siiotgun, lunv- 
ever, and this I used with all tlie comidfiice of a man. 
I was able to kill a few ducks with it aiui 1 also hunteil 
gophers during May when the sprouting euru was in 
most danger. Later I became cjuite e.xpcrt in catching 
chickens on the wing. 

On a long ri<!gc to the north timi west, the soil, too wet 
and cold to cultivate easily, remaim-d unpluwed fur 
several years ami se.altered over these cl;iy lands stood 
' small groves of pop{)lc trees which we calicil " tow heads.” 
They were usually only two or tfiree huiuired feet in 
diameter, but they stood out like islands in the waving 
seas of grasse.s. Against these tlarlc-greeii mas.ses, 

breakers of blue-joint radiantly rolled, To the i'ast, 

some four miles ran the Little ('islar River, and plum 
. trees and crabapplcs and haws bloomed along its banks. 
In June immense crni)s of strawlx-rrie.s oifered from 
many meadows. I'heir delicrious odor ro.se to us us eve 
rode our way, tempting us to dismount and gather 
und eat. 
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voice in anger or utter a word a woman would have 
shrunk from, — and yet he liocame one of the most fear- 
less and indomitable mountaineers I ever knew. 

This change in him profoundly inllueneed me and 
though I .said nothing about it, I resolved to do as well. 
I never quite succeeded, although I discouraged a.s well 
as I could the stories whicli .some of the men and boys 
were so fond of telling, but alasl when the ohl euw kicked 
over my pail of milk, 1 fell from grace ami told her just 
what I thought of her in phrases that Kurtoti would liavc 
repressed. Still, I manfully tried to follow his good trail. 

Cornplanting, which followed wheat-seeditjg, \vas<lone 
by hand, for a year or two, ami this was a Joyous ta^.k. — 
We “changed works” with neiglihor Hutton, and in 
return Cyrus and Kva came to helji us. Harriet and 
Eva and I worked side l>y side, “dropping” the earn, 
while Cyrus and the hired man followed uith the hoes 
to cover it. Little Frank skittered about, planting with 
desultory action such pmnpkin seetls as he did not eat. 
The presence of our young friesuls gave the joli some- 
thing of the nature of a party ami we were .sorr}' when 
it was over. 

After the planting a fortnight of less strenuous labor 
came on, a period which had almost the eharaeter of a 
holiday. The wheat nee<le<l no cultivatum and the 
corn was not high enough to plow. This was ;i time for 
building fence and tixing up things generally. This, too, 
was the st;ason of the circus. Kadi year one came along 
from the east, trailing clomls of gloritied <lust and tilling 
our minds with the color of romance. 

From the time the “advance man" flung his highly 
colored posters over the fence till the coming of the 
glorious day we thought of little else. It was India and 
Arabia and the jungle to us. History and the magic 
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and pomp of cliivairy fiiinitlfti in tho paratit^ tif tfie nuim* 
ing, and the cr^Wiis, the i-laiiging hiuul. the haughty aiici 
aiii'H beauty rif tiu* woiiuai. l!u* guhl einhruidemt htuiH- 
ings, tht‘ stark luaji'sly of tlic acrobats sul-Hlueil lUi 
silent worsliip* 

I here pay Iribiifo tii the men wlu'^ hroughi t!u‘sc' mar* 
veL to nvv evr;. IV^ I'l^h inv of my nieimu'hc. <if the 
cirrus winikl leave me as jnior as theise tiJ wluuii life 
was a drab ;uit! itojudiss roinul of |oib It was our brief 
season of iriuiginalivo liliv !n one <lay in a part of 
one tiay gaiiunl a tluiusaiid new rmieeptions of the 
workl ariil i*f human nature. If. was an emlH«limeiil of 
all that was skillful aiul beautiful in rnanfy action. It 
was a Ciimfieiidiiun i.if l.ihdogic re'Si.^areh hul more im-* 
portant slill. it l.irtmgbt Iti our ears the latest fmmt jiirres 
and tauglit us the most I'lopukir songs. It furiusheti us 
willi jokes. It rc*!ie\"eil our iliiItsuniH. It gave ua some-- 
thing to talk 

We ahva\='s weiil fnuiir wearml with rmiteineiit, nml 
dusty and fretful ■ bill eonlenl. We had se«m it. We 
had gra.spei.l as iiiih/}i of it iia ariyb-o*iy am! rould rr'- 
rnenilM:r it a.s Wf*!l an llu* beat. ilay as t*eM.iiiied 

work in thi* liekl tin* uirniory ed ita :.|)lendeir.H went Hiiti 
us like li goh.leii ehuiib 

Most of tlie duties id tfie farinrr*s life require the knea? 
of years bt serin liraiiliful in my ryrs. but haying waa 
a seaiani of wrll-ilriined chariii. In Iowa, 'auiiifner 
was at its rmoi e,\ubrraril. stage id vilalily iluiitig the 
last days of Juiir, iiiid it w;ei not strange that, the laeiib 
ties of even the b-aliiig haV' maker, dulleit and iltratteiird 
with never ending driii!|-tei')% caught ?ionirthing of the 
superatiuiiilaiil glow and Ihioli of iiature*?* life. 

As I write I am back in lhal, marvellotm lime, 11m 
coriilirki, diirk-grern mid %wm;tly cool, is beginning to 
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ripple in the wind with multitudinous stir of shining, [ 
swirling leaf. Waves of dusk and green and goki, circle i 
across the ripening barley, and hmg leaves upthrust, at I 
intervals, like spears. The trees are in heaviest foliage, i 
insect life is at its height, and the shimmering air is filled 
•with buzzing, dancing forms, and the clover is gay with 
the sheen of innumerable gauzy wing.s. f 

The west wind come.s to me laden with ecstatic voices.' t 
The bobolinks sail and tinkle in the .sensuous hush, now | 
sinking, now rising, their exquisite notes fillitrg the air | 
as with the sound of fairy bells. The king bird, alert, |: 
aggressive, cries out shuqily as he launches from the top I 
of a poplar tree ujkui some buzzing itrsect, and the | 
plover makes the prairie .sa<l with his wailing call. Vast | 
purple-and-white clouds move like stately ships before i- 
the breeze, dark with rain, which they drop momentarily f 
in trailing gannents upon the earth, and so pass in maj- 
esty amidst a roll of thunder. 

The gras.sho[>pers move in clouds with snap and buzz, ; 
and out of the luxurious stagnant marshes comes the j 
ever-thickening chorus of the toads, while above them ^ 
the kildecs and the .snii)e shuttle tt> and fro in .suumling ; 
flight. The blackbirds on the cat -tails sway and swing, | 
uttering through lifted throats llu'ir liquui gurgh', mad ^ 
with delight of the sun and the .season and over all, | 

and laving all, moves the slow wind. h<‘avy with the | 

breath of the far-olT bkxjms of other lauds, a wind which 
covers the sunset plain with a golileii entrancing haze. 1 

At such times it seemed to me that we li;id reucheil the | 

“sunset region" of our song, and tluit we were iiuleed I 

“lords of the soil.” t 

I am not so sure that haj’ing brought to our mothers | 
anything like this rapture, for the men added to our crew f 
made the duties of the kitchens just tliat much heavier. 

I doubt if the women—any of them-" got out into the 
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Call Hattie. I need her too/’ 

The rain was pattering on the roof, and as I dressed 
I had a disturbing vision of the long cold ride which lay 
before me. I hoped the case was not so bad as mother 
thought. With limbs still numb and weak I stumbled 
down the stairs to the sitting room where a faint light 
shone. 

Mother met me with white, strained face. ‘^Your 
father is suffering terribly. Go for the doctor at once.” 

I could hear the sufferer groan even as I moved about 
the kitchen, putting on my coat and lighting the lantern. 
It was about one o’clock of the morning, and the wind 
was cold as I picked my way through the mud to the 
barn. The thought of the long miles to town made me 
shiver but as the son of a soldier I could not falter in my 
duty. 

In their warm stalls the horses were resting in dreamful 
doze. Dan and Dick, the big plow team, stood near 
the door. Jule and Dolly came next. Wild Frank, a 
fleet but treacherous Morgan, stood fifth and for a mo- 
ment I considered taking him. He was strong and of 
wonderful staying powers but so savage and unreliable 
that I dared not risk an accident. I passed on to bay 
Kittie whose bright eyes seemed to inquire, ^^What is 
the matter?” 

Flinging the blanket over her and smoothing it care- 
fully, I tossed the light saddle to her back and cinched 
it tight, so tight that she grunted. “I can’t take any 
chances of a spill,” I explained to her, and she accepted 
the bit willingly. She was always ready for action and 
fully dependable. 

Blowing out my lantern I hung it on a peg, led Kit 
from her stall out into the night, and swung to the saddle. 
She made off with a spattering rush through the yard, out 
into the road. It was dark as pitch but I was fully awake 
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now. The dash of the rain in my face had cleared my 
brain but I trusted to the keener senses of the mare to 
find the road which showed only in the strips of water 
which filled the wagon tracks. 

We made way slowly for a few minutes until my eyes 
expanded to take in the faint lines of light along the lane. 
The road at last became a river of ink running between 
faint gray banlvs of sward, and my heart rose in con- 
fidence. I took on dignity. I was a courier riding 
through the night to save a city, a messenger on whose 
courage and skill thousands of lives depended. 

^'Get out o’ this!” I shouted to Kit, and she leaped 
away like a wolf, at a tearing gallop. 

She knew her rider. We had herded the cattle many 
days on the prairie, and in races with the wild colts I 
had tested her speed. Snorting with vigor at every leap 
she seemed to say, ^^My heart is brave, my limbs are 
strong. Call on me.” 

Out of the darkness John Martin’s Carlo barked. A 
half-mile had passed. Old Marsh’s fox hound clamored 
next. Two miles were gone. From here the road ran 
diagonally across the prairie, a velvet-black band on the 
dim sod. The ground was firmer but there were swales 
full of water. Through these Kittie dashed with unhesi- 
tating confidence, the water flying from her drumming 
hooves. Once she went to her knees and almost unseated 
me, but I regained my saddle and shouted, ^^Go on, 
Kit.” 

The fourth mile was in the mud, but the fifth brought 
us to the village turnpike and the mare was as glad of it 
as I. Her breath was labored now. She snorted no 
more in exultation and confident strength. She began 
to wonder — to doubt, and I, who knew her ways as well 
as I knew those of a human being, realized that she was 
beginning to flag. The mud had begun to tell on her. 
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It hurt me to urge her on, but the memory of my 
mother^s agonized face and the sound of my father’s 
groan of pain steeled my heart. I set lash to her side 
and so kept her to her highest speed. 

At last a gleam of light! Someone in the village was 
awake. I passed another lighted window. Then the 
green and red lamps of the drug store cheered me with 
their promise of aid, for the doctor lived next door. 
There too a dim ray shone. 

Slipping from my weary horse I tied her to the rail and 
hurried up the walk toward the doctor’s bell. I re- 
membered just where the knob rested. Twice I pulled 
sharply, strongly, putting into it some part of the anx- 
iety and impatience I felt. I could hear its imperative 
jingle as it died away in the silent house. 

At last the door opened and the doctor, a big blonde 
handsome man in a long night gown, confronted me with 
impassive face. What is it, my boy?” he asked kindly. 

As I told him he looked down at my water-soaked form 
and wild-eyed countenance with gentle patience. Then he 
peered out over my head into the dismal night. He was a 
man of resolution but he hesitated for a moment. Your 
father is suffering sharply, is he? ” 

“Yes, sir. I could hear him groan. — Please hurry,” 

He mused a moment. “He is a soldier. He would not 
complain of a little thing — I will come.” 

Turning in relief, I ran down the walk and climbed 
upon my shivering mare. She wheeled sharply, eager 
to be off on her homeward way. Her spirit was not 
broken, but she was content to take a slower pace. She 
seemed to know that our errand was accomplished and 
that the warm shelter of the stall was to be her reward. 

Holding her down to a slow trot I turned often to see 
if I could detect the lights of the doctor’s buggy which was 
a famihar sight on our road. I had heard that he kept 
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one of Ms teams harnessed ready for calls like this, and I 
confidently expected him to overtake me. ^^It’s a ter- 
rible night to go out, but he said he would come/’ I 
repeated as I rode. 

At last the lights of a carriage, crazily rocking, came 
into view and pulling Kit to a walk I twisted in my 
saddle, ready to shout with admiration of the speed of 
his team. ‘^He’s driving the ^Clay-Banks/” I called 
in great excitement. 

The Clay-Banks were famous throughout the county as 
the doctor’s swiftest and wildest team, a span of bronchos 
whose savage spirits no journey could entirely subdue, 
a team he did not spare, a team that scorned petting 
and pity, bony, sinewy, big-headed. They never walked 
and had little care of mud or snow. 

They came rushing now with splashing feet and foam- 
ing, half-open jaws, the big doctor, calm, iron-handed, 
masterful, sitting in the swa3dng top of his light buggy, 
his feet against the dash board, keeping his furious span 
in hand as easily as if they were a pair of Shetland ponies. 
The nigh horse was running, the off horse pacing, and the 
splatter of their feet, the slash of the wheels and the 
roaring of their heavy breathing, made my bo3dsh heart 
leap. I could hardly repress a yell of delight. 

As I drew aside to let him pass the doctor called out wdth 
mellow cheer, “Take your time, boy, take your time!’’ 

Before I could even think of an answer, he was gone 
and I was alone with Kit and the m’ght. 

My anxiety vanished with him. I had done all that 
could humanly be done, I had fetched the doctor. What- 
ever happened I was guiltless. I knew also that in a few 
minutes a sweet relief would come to my tortured mother, 
and with full faith and loving confidence in the man of 
science, I jogged along homeward, wet to the bone but 
triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Wheat and the II a r v e s t 

T he early seventies were years of swift change on 
tlve Micklie Border. Day by day the settlement 
thickened. Section by section the prairie was blackened 
by the plow. Month by month the sweet wild meadow.s 
were fenced and pastured and so at last the colts and 
cows all came into captivity, and our horseback riding 
ceased, cut short as if by some imperial decree. Lancs 
of barbed wire replaced the winding wagon trails, our 
saddles gathered dust in the grain-shals, and groves of 
Lombardy poplar and European larch replaced the 
tow-heads of aspen and fcizel through which we had 
pursued the wolf and fo.v. 

I will not say that this produced in me any keen sen.se of 
sorrow at the time, for though I missed our horse-herds 
and the charm of the open spaces, I tunual to tamer sports 
with the resilient adaptability of youth. If I could not 
ride I could at least play baseball, and the swimming 
hole in the Little Cedar remained untouched. 'Phe com- 
ing in of numerous Eastern settlers brought adde<l charm 
to neighborhood life. Picnics, conventions. I'ourlli of 
July cclebration.S"-all intensified our intt‘re.st, and in 
their increasing drama we were compensatetl, in .some 
degree at least, for the delights which were piussing wiUi 
the prairie. 

Our school-house did nut change— except for the worse. 
No one thought of adding a tree or a vine to it.s ugly yard. 
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lun-smit, b:ire as a ndse it st<HHi at tlu* cnv-is ro;u!s. rt'- 
eiving us through its drub <loor way as it had <lotu* from 
he first. Its hendus, hulrously li o !.fd and tliiok with 
rime, were as hard and umunuuri.iblo as when I tirst 
;vw them, and (he windmes nan.iined uusIkuIk! and im 
aislu'il. M<>st of the fann lu'u.es in the n-yimi rettiaiut d 
qually unadonusi, init Di.nou (i.immons iiad atlded .m 
ell” and establi.shed a "parlor," ami Aiisou Hurtdi 
acl painted his iiarn. The plain he|;,in to t.ilu* tni a 
^mfortable look, for some <if the trees <4' the wind 
reaks had risen above tlu* ro<'fs. aiul grtiwing maples 
)ftene<l the elTeet <if the bleak expanse. 

My mother, like nuist of her iieighliors, still eooke«! 
id servtal meals in t>ur one livirut room during the wiiiti-r 
at numal into a “summer kiteheti” in ,\pril. This 
lange always p.ive in a sense of luxury whii h t . pa- 
letic, if yoii look at it that way. Our front room l»e- 
Lmesmldenly atu! hapjiily a parlor, and treated, 

■other at time gtit tlown the rag (‘arpet and g.ive orders 
r us to .shake out and liring in some elean straw to put 
ulcr it, and when we had t.uked it down and re ar 
nged the furniture, it w.is i«i longer a pkuc- for tmid.ly 
»ot,s anil shirt sleeved shiule .oiev,, it ha-l an air of 
ing in perjietual Sabbalfi h i .ure. 

dhe Garland-s were not so poor a. all t!ii > wmihi ■.eefo 
imply, for we vvere now lanuiiig over three htmdre I 
res of laml and e.tring fur a herd of i.iftle ami imii.y 
'ine. It merely meant that mv father did not fee! the 
c*d of a "btsit riKtm'’ am! mot her and li.iiri«-t were not 
t able to ehange his mind. It.irriel wanted an uiy tn 
e Mary Abby (laiiiinons. mother longed for a real “in 
lin” car|iet and we all tiiunoret! fur a spring wagon, 
e got the wagon first. 

That bleak little house is t dearly dejmed in my numi at 
is momerxt. The low lean to kilt hen, the rag i ;u pi led 
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sitting room with its two chromos of IFn/c Atvake and I 
Fast Asleep— its steel engraving of General Grant, and its I 
tiny melodeon in tlie corner-— all these come back to me. I 
There are very few books or magazines in the scene, but | 

there are piles of ncw.spapers, lor my father was an I 

* omnivorous reader of all things political. It was not a \ 
hovel, it was a pioneer cabin persisting mto a settled I 
community, that was all. * 

During these yeans the whole middle border was men- | 
aced by bands of horse-thii*ves operating under a secret f 
well-organized sy.stem. Horses di.sappeared night by I 
night and were never recovered, till at last the farmers, I 
in despair of the local authorities, organized a Horse I 
Thief Protective Association which uiulertook to pursue i 
and punish the rob}>ers and to pay for such animals as 
were not returned. Our county had an association of this 
sort and shortly after we opened our new farm my father 
became a member. My first knowledge of this fact came 
when he nailed on our barn-door the white doth {loster 
which proclaimed in bold black let.ters a warning and | 
a threat .signed by “the Committee."- -I was always a i 
little in doubt us to whether the horse-thieves or ourselves | 
were to be protected, for the notice w'lus fair warning I 
to them as well as an assurance to us. An^-how verj’ ! 
few horses were stolen from barns thus prolei'tecl. 

The campaign against the tliieves gave rise to many 
stirring stories which lost nothing in my father’s telling 
of them. Jim McCarty was agent for our assoc iation and 
its effectiveness was largely due to his swift and fearless 
action. W'e all had a pleasant seance of the mj'stery of 
the night riding which went on during this period and no 
man could pas.s with a led horse without being under | 
su.sf)ic:iun of being either a thief or a deputy. 'Fhen, too, j 
the thieves were supposed to have in every community a 
spy who gave inlornialiou ;uh to the best horses, and 
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.formed the as iu ilie imanlx'rslup of the Pro 

Society. 

One of our iieiyhiiors fell uiuier snsjUi-Hui at tin’s time 
k 1 never got dear i4 it. I hope we ilitl him tin injustice 
this for never after etu.dd I lirin.g myself in <‘nter his 
msCi and he was dearly i>sir;uiaeil l>y all the neighl.Hirs. 

As I look l)ac‘k over luy lih* on that Iowa farm the song 
the reaper fills large phu'e in !fiy luiml. We were all 
Drshippers of wlieai iu lhi»>e da.ys. 'khe men tlnaight 
id talked of little vUc hefweeii seeiiing ami iiarvi*4, 
id you will rmt womicm at this if you have known and 
)wcd down liefure siu !i alnmdaiHe as we tlien enjtwed. 
Deep as tin* liriM.:4 of a. ruaai, wide as the sea, fusivy^- 
adeik suppie^sfricked, many voued, lull of iimliitudi' 
ms, secret, whispeo'tl colkHjuit^s, a riieeting plai'e of 
inds and of sunliglit, ■' iiur lielils ran to tlie world h 
d. 

We treni!>!eci wlien the storm lay hani uj-von the wfiea! . 
5 exultetl as the lilac sliadowsof niionakiv drtfleti in-er 
We went iJUt into if ai iuhiii wdien all ww. sfilt sf» 
II we cmild liear llie ptilnr tif the transforming sap an it 
*pt from ctad niot is-i susiyiiig plume. We %Uh.n\ tief.a’e 
at evening when |!ie sefiiug Min lluo-drd it willi (li’tt- 
n, the liearded litsu!. ktaily swirling umier tlie wings 
the wimi, tfie iiiuu ,!ng liawk, flipping intfj its gm-ii 
eps like the emde iniu f In* :->ea, and f»ur liearts iwpaodtsl 
th the Iieaiify and tlir m\ ^any of it, and \nu k oi all 
is was the kmjwletlge that its afaindam e mean! a new 
rriagts an adtiititm tt» tlir Imuse or a new aiiit. of ds>!hr.>.. 
Haying w;i$ over, and day hy day we la^ys wsildietj. 
th (leaf Hudng inheres f while the liof sun transhiniu-d ilie 
[ces of the soil into those stately stalks. I luveif Im go 
t into the fairy fon-a, of it, and lying there, sih-ni in 
■ swaying dit'ps, hear I lie wild chickens pre|i and t!ic 
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wind sing its subtle song over our heads. Day by day I 
studied the barley as it turned yellow, first at tlie root 
and then at the neck (while the middle joints, rank and 
sappy, retained tlieir blue-green sheen), until at hist the 
lower leaves began to witlier and the stems to stiffen in 
order to uphold the daily increasing weight of the milky 
berries, and then almost in an hour— -lo! the edge of the 
field became a bandetl ribbon of green and yellow, lan- 
guidly waving in an<l out with every rush of the breeze. 

Now we got out tlie reaper, put the .sickles in order, 
and father laid in a store of provisions. E.Ktra hands 
were hired, and at Ixst, early on a hot July morning, the 
boss mounted to his seat on the self-rake ‘‘McConnick” 
and drove into the field. Frank rode the lead horse, 
four stalwart hands and myself took "stations” behind 
the reaper and the battle wa,s on! 

Reaping generally came about the 20th of July, the 
hottest and dryest part of the summer, and was the most 
pressing work of the year. It demanded early rising for 
the men, and it meant an all <iay broiling over tin; kitchen 
stove for the women. Stern, incess;int toil went on inside 
and out from <lavvn till sunset, no matter how the ther- 
mometer sizzled. On many days the mercury mounted 
to ninety-five in the shade, but with wide fields all 
yellowing at tlie same moment, no one thought of laying 
off. A storm might sweep it flat, or if neglected too long, 
it might "crinkle.” 

Our reaper in 1874 was a new morlel of the McConnick 
self-rake, — the Marsh Harvester was not yet in general 
use. The Woocis Dropper, the Seymour and Morgan 
hand-rake “contraptions” secmerl a long way in the 
past. True the McConnick required four horses to drag 
it but it was effective. It was hard to believe that any- 
thing more cunning would ever come to claim the fann- 
er’s money. Weird talcs of a machine on winch two men 
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•ode and bound twel\''c acrt‘^ of whvut in tvn houm caina 
,0 us, but v\c did luU, jK)triitIy bt'lii'Vi* tiu-H* reports ■* 
)n the contmry u'c accepttxi die self rake as (luite the 
inal word in harvistine; nuuiuncny anci ehetn’iiy bent 
0 tlie biiniin*^ oi s!u‘;ives with tlieir <m'a straw in the 
;cxkI oki tiniedunuuvii way. 

No task save tliat of '^eradliuLr siirpasset! in severity 
diinding on a statkai/' It, was ii full -gt’^avn ntanV jcdi, 
Hit every laiy was ambidi>us to try liLs han<h atul %vhen 
,t fourteen years iif aye I was pninu-Ued friun “bundle 
toy"’ to be one of die live hamis to tiinrl after t!u* reaper* 
went to my corner with joy and coniidetice. For twa> 
’ears I had b.een serving as binder on the etirners, (Ui 
.eep the grain out rd* tlie way i.d the horsi*s) aiul I knew 
ly job. 

I was shr^rt ami hn>ad's!iou!ilertsl with large strinig 
ands adiniraldy ada[jtrd for this wt»rk. and ibr the first 
wo hours, easily held niy iiwn with the rent i»f the crew, 
ut as die nuirning Wiire on ami tin* sim grew hotter, 
ly entlmsiasin waned, A painful Vi»id de\rio|n'd in iny 
best My fu’eakl'a".! luid been ample, tint no mere 
tonuicliful of food ftiuld t'arry a grtjwing hew tliouiglt 
VC hours of dcNpinvite ttiih Akuig ulnnit a tjuarier to 
I began to scan tin* hek! with auxknjs eyt\ k-mryuc 
) sec Harriet and. t!ie iinnniwd lumdieou ba.sket. 

Just wlirn it st'enii’d that I coukl emlure the Htrairi ,mi 
mgcr she came bearing a jug of uml milk, some ebre-.e 
mi some tielickm.'^ly fre-4i frini takes. Witli keen Joy 
set a collide of tall sheaves ttigrther like a tent amt 
ung myself iiown Hat iiii my batb in their ,^hado^v Uj 
evour my lunch. 

Tired ns I was, my dim eyes a|iprehrm!f"d stiiiieihing 
f the splembr of die shining iiouds whiiJi rolkn! tike 
aimis of snow tliroiigli the deep blue s{ia« rs of sly and 
)y rcsih'ig silently ais a c, hnl I ciiukl hear the ibirp of ilir 
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crickets, the buzzing wings of flies and the faint, fairy- ] 
like tread of smaller unseen insects hurrying their way 
just beneath my ear in the stul)l:ile. Strange green worms, 
grasshoppers aiul shining beetles crept oviT me as I 
dozed. _ r 

This delicious, dreamful respite was liroketi by the I 
far-off approaching purr of tlie sickle, iliekeil by the faint | 
snap of the driver’s whip, and out of the low rustle of the ' 
evenstirring lilliputian forest came the wailing cry of a ! 
baby wild chicken lust from its mother a falling, thrill- j 
ing, piteous little pipe. 

Such momentary communion with nature seemeil all * 
the sweeter for the work which had preceiU-d it, as well ;is J 

that which was to follow it. It took resolution it) rise '■ 

and go back to my work, but 1 did it, sustained by a f 
kind of soldierly pride. j 

At noon we hurried to tin* bouse, surrounded the kitch- 
en table ami fell U[)on our boiled Inef ami potatoes 
with such ferocity that in fifteen nunntes our uumI vvas 
over. I'liere was no ceremony and very little talking : 
till the hid wolf was appeased. ’I'hen c.une a heavenly ‘ 
half-hour of rest on the cool grass in tiu* shade of the | 
trees, a siesta as lu.turious as that of a Spanish mon- : 
arch— but alas! this “nooning," as we called it, was ■ 
always cut short by father’s word of .sharp cimunand, ; 

“Roll out, boys!’’ ami again the big white jugs were i 

filled at (he well, the hor.ses, la/.y with food, led the way | 

back to the held, ami the stern contest began again. 1 

All nature at this hour seemed to invite to repose rather | 
than to labor, and as the heat inerea a-d I lunged with | 
wordless fervor for the green woods of the Cedar River. ; 

At times the gentle wiml hardly moved the bended heads [ 

of the barley, and the hawks hung in the air like trout | 
sleeping in deep pools. 'I'he sunlight was a gokien, f 

silent, scorching cataract yet each of us must strain j 
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is tired muscles aiul Ih'iuI his atiting buck tii the 
arvest. 

Supper came at five, auotfuT <le!u'uius iutta’val ami 
leii at six we all went ml again lur aruuher lunir or 
,vo in tile cuiil id the sunsiU. ■ IltavcvtT, the pace was 
lore leisurely now ha* the isa! ol the iiay was near, ! 
!ways etijtn'vii this periiui, lor t!ie sluiiKavs hmythening 
:r()ss tlie stubble, and the fiery sun. veiletj by the gray 
oiuLs of the west, ha.tl Wiiiuirims chann, I’he air be- 
in tn moisten and grmv ceKj!. The voii-es tif the mni 
jlsecl |Knvi*rfu!ly aiul clieerfully aiTtiss tfie narnmiiig 
Ail of U!iri‘aped grain, the ju’airie hens let! hutii tlieir 
‘ooiis to feed, and at Iasi, fathers long-^drawn aiul mu^i’ 
l1 cry, in:tl All haiuis reuN cmrt" rang with 

'Slful significaiue flcrough the iiusk. Then, sknvly. 
ith Itnvdning heash; tfie treed horses inoveit toward the 
irii* waikiiig with lagmiig steps like weary warrior s 
ang into tsimp. 

In all t!ie toil of t!ie harvest lieli, tfir water jug Idled 
large places If was a ^.ource ut ;iiisu'f>'" a.s well ,is com 
rt. do keep U iCHit. to keep it. well idhal was a part iif 
y job. Sit man pa;r.rtt it at the ^diome iurner'‘ ui llm 
■id. It is a d.c!iViitfiil part of iny rci oliections of the 
jvest. 

C)i"iM4 juj,: ill. a lu-l the h|o 
III ilco. MSlIy- ,iu4 dunra 

No N|».u 4 rih wcti* fin* Unplrr 
No llir nrai Ji' frr* - 

SsC'h |itire, iiiaaiiifnl %%vtrtur\'% virkin 
As cw*I gr.iy jii|| in h.itvea iirk.!-!. 

I sia* it new! ii iltsv^r hsif 

Cliif 't|irr,u| iis nidi*! -• 

As from tlsr dHdirfinit stusd 

■I pltifk and ?aviiiit if lii^th, I tie wide 
Idrid i-tkiw.'i W'ifli 11^,1*111 d-iy tusif, 

Tlie wind i arr nin|,|l**d in ihe wheai, 
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'fhe swarming crickets blithely cheep, | 

Across the stir of waving grain | 

T sec the !)urnishetl reaper creep — | 

The lunch-boy comes, and once again I 

The jug its crystal coolness yiekls— I 

0 cool gray jug in harvest fields! I 

My father did not believe in serving strong liquor to I 

his men, and seldom treated them to even beer. While | 

> not a teetotaler he was strongly opposed to all that in- , 
temperance represented. He furnished the best of food, j 
and tea and coffee, but no liquor, and the men res|jccted I 
him for it. 

The reaping on our farm that year lasted about four 
weeks. Barley came first, wheat followeil, the oats came i 
last of all. No sooner was the final swath cut than the 
barley was ready to be put under cover, and “stacking,” 
a new and less c.xacting pha.se of the harvest, began. 

This job rcquirctl less men than reaping, hence a 
part of our han<ls were paid off, only the mure respon- 
sible ones were retained. The rush, the strain of the 
reaping gave place to a leisurely, steady, day-by-day ^ 
garnering of the thoroughly .seasoneil shocks into great 
conical piles, four in a place in the midst of the stubbli', f 
which was already growing green with swiftly-sjiringing 
weeds. 

A full crew consisted of a stacki^r, a boy to pass bun- ' 
dies, two drivers for tlui heavy wagon-racks, and a pitcher 5 
in the field who lifted the sheaves from tlie shock with 
a three-tined fork and threw them to the man on the 
load. I 

At the age of ten I had been taught to "handle bun- " 
dies” on the stack, but now at fourteen I took my father’?, 
place as stacker, whilst he passied the .sheaves aiul told l 

me how to lay them. This e,xalted me at the .siune time | 

that it increased my respomibility. It made a man of j 
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me--“not only in my own eHtlmation. fnit in tiie oye*^ ul 
my boy companions to whom I discourstnl loftily on the 
value of ** bulges’" imd tlic advantages of the stack aver 
the rick. 

No sooner was the stacking encle<i than tiie dreadixi 
task of plowing Iiegan fi>r Burton and John aiul me. 
Every nioniiiig wliik^ our fathers ami the hired nitai 
shouldered iht^ir forks and wcait away to help some neigh- 
bor thrash-’- ('‘iiuuiidng works'’) we dn>ve our learns 
into the field, fliere In pltul rnuiHl aiul nnmd in snlitary 
course. Here I acciuireil the feeling whicli I afterward 
put into verses - - 

A lonely laak it b to plaw! 

All day the hlivk and «.luiung iotl 

Rolb like a lilAmi fnan the muld-hoanlb 

(ilLiteniiiK curve. All d.iy the hur^s Itilk 

Battling with Mvage and strain 

Their creaking siiiglrarer'i. All clay 

The. crickets perr tiiini wiiai-titawn atacka of grain. 

Franklin*s joh was alrncc;!. as lonely, He was set m 
lerd the cattle on I In* fiarvr/d.ed sluhlde and keep tneiii 
Dut of the corn tirhl. A llllli* later, in <h-ttdn-T, -when I 
ras called, til tal*e iiiy place as <. nrii lue-de.-r, hf* v. ai pfii 
noted to the phnea Uur cudy rt'-'-ipiie durine^ ihe ue»nlh» 
)f Octolier and Novt,iii!if*r wa,.s the jns'a'4k.»nal ii4d 
•ain which peniiitletl us to rcml or play caoh in the 
^itcheiL 

Cards! I never !iM.ik at a <*rrtaifi type of playing tsinf 
/dlhoiit eap-erieiiciiig a return of the wonder mnl liic 
guilty joy with which I bought tjf Metellus Eiriiy my 
irst **cieck,** and slipped it iiilti my pocket. Hirre won 
m iilluring oriental ii-iiai;inativr cjualily in the dra-wing 
m the face cards. Tliry tirouglil to mo vague hint ^ <ff 
nad iiiomirchSi cies|ienite siak^n luni huge sudden ro- 
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wards. All that I had heard or read of Mississippi 
gamblers came back to make those gaudy bits of paste- 
board marvellous. 

]My father did not play cards, hence, although I had no 
reason to think he would forbid them to me, I took a fear- 
some joy in assuming his bitter opiK)sition. For a time 
my brother and I plai’cd in .secret, and then one day, 
one cold bleak day as we were seatt'd on the floor of the 
granary playing on an upturned half-buslui measure, 
shivering with the chill, our lingers numb and blue, the 
door opened and father looked in. 

We waited, while his round, eagle-^ay eyes took in the 
situation and it seemeti a long, terrifying interval, then 
at last he mildly .said, “I guess you’ll better go in and 
play by the stove. This isn’t very comfortable.” 

Stunned by this unexpected concession, I gathered 
up the cards, ami as I took my way to the house, I 
thought deeply. 'I'lie meaning of that ciuieL voice, that 
friemlly invitation was not lost on me. 'Hie sidilier rose 
to grand heights by that .single act. and when 1 showed 
the cards to mother and told her that father bad con- 
sented to our playing, she looked grave l)uL made no 
objection to our use of the kitchen table. As a matter 
of fact they both soon after joined our game. “If you 
are going to play.” they said, “we’d_ rather you played 
right here with us.” 'J’hereafter rainy tlays were less 
dreary, and the evenings shorter. 

Everybody played Authors at this time also, and to 
this day I cannot entirely rid my.self of the estinuitions 
which our pack of cards fixed in my mind. Prue and I 
and The BlUhedale Romance were on an e<|ual footing, 
so far as our game went, and Howells, Bret Harte ami 
Dickens were all of far-off romantic horizon. Writers 
were singular, exalted beings found only in the Fast- 
in splendid cities. They were not folks, they were demi- 
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grods, men and women living!: alotsf and lt.>oking down 
benignantly on conirium nv:iturt\s like us. 

It never entereii my mind that anyune I knew 
ever by any ehanii.' meet an author, tw eviai htnir one 
lecture— alt lioiiyh it. was s:iu! that they ilid Siuneliities 
come west on altniisfic c'diuaifitmal journeys and that 
they sometiiius ivariied imr i'iiimty ttnvn. 

I arn told I do iu*t luunv that, it is true that I 

am one of the names a present -tiay iU% k of Aiiltuir 

cards. If so. I widi I eniihi iSill in that small plow hoy 
of 1.S74 aiiil let him play a game with tfiis partieukir 
park! 

llic crops on our farms in tliose first years were ermr 
mous anti prii'es wis’** gornh am! yet tlu* luam^s of the 
oeiithl^orhood were* slmv in taking tui grave ttr eoinfttrl, 
[ (kai^i kmnv w!i)’ t!u,.s was so, niilesi it was tliat the men 
^vere continually hu\ iiiy mofi* land and lutnv nutiltinery, 
dur own sf allies were still straw roittVd shed-4, hut tlir 
Tees wdiich we had fdanfed Inul grown swiftly into a 
ami a ^virdem ftMidrcl at t»dd imnueuii Iwall hands* 
eoHighi small iViiil and vre.riahte*. in M-a^om Altlmugh a 
distantly inipi’toim: of farm machimaw light' 

eual the i)nrdeiroa" the hn-.ljandma!!, the drudgery id' the 
iuuse"-wife‘s di'di wa-diing and iiH.iking did leU itifr?’ 
ijuaulingly k/s-4ii. I tear it iin reased. h.fr with tfse widrm 
ng c)f the lii'ld-. « .onr iliH,ihiing <jf tin* harveU ham!-*, 
imt riiy niotht'r tuiiiinurd itt do nio-n <»f the Innisework 
UTself ''' Cooking, -sewiiiin wa.Ntiing, tlmriiing. am! nursing 
he siek fnan film* to litms So erne in truufde ever smt 
or Isa!>e!!e Ckiriam! in vain, am! I have many riaaillee 
ions of rieighhi:irs riding up in the niglit and calling fur 
ler watli agitated vuiees, 

Of course I f!i*t not realise, and I am stire iny lafitm 
Iki not reali/,e. the heavy lairdru. the endless grind of tiit 
oil. ilarricl tielpisi, iU itjur=-a.% and Frank ami I churiit*d 
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and carried wood and brought water; but even with | 
such aid, the round of mother’s duties must have been 
as relentless as a tread-mill. Even on Sunday, when we \ 
wore free for a part of the day, she was rcciuirod to fur- 
nish forth three meals, and to help h rank and Jessie f 

dress for church .—She sang less and less, and the songs ? 

we loved were seldom referred to. If I could only go i 

back for one little hour ami take her in iny arms, and | 

tell her how much I owe her for those grinding days! I 

Meanwhile we were all growing away from our life 
in the old Wi.sconsin Coulee. We heard from William 
but seldom, and Davul, who had liought a funn of his 1 

own some ten miles to the south of us, came over to see I 

us only at long intervals. He still owned his longdjar- I 

relied rifle but it hung unused on a peg in the kitchen. | 

Swiftly the world of the hunter was reeetiijig. never to | 
return. Prairie chieketis, nibbits, <hieks, and other : 
small game still abounded l)ut tliey diil not call for the 
bullet, and tiirkey shoots were events of the receding 
past. Almost in 'a year the ideal; ot tlu* country-side 
changed. David was in (riuh a survival of a more I 
heroic age. a time which he loved to laineHt with my | 

father who wa.s alniust a; great a lover of the wilderuew i 

as he. None of u.s sang “( )Vr l!ie hill > in legiojis, Ihws." [• 
Our share in tlie eom|iu->! of the wiNf seemed complete. | 
'i’hre.shing time, which w.as hecuining each year le.ss of 
a ‘‘bee.” am' more of a Jib (many of the unm v.a-re mere 
hired hands), was made di .tiiaetive by Dasid w!u> «'!ime , 
ov'er from Orchard with Ills machine the hist time as it 
turned out - and stayed to tlie end. .^s I t uf bands be- 
side him in the dust and thumier of the cylinder I re- 
gained something of my hoyi ,h worship of his strength j 
and skill. I'he tireless easy swing of his great fnime was 
wonderful to m.e and when, in my weariness, I failed to 
slush a band he smiled and lore the sheaf apart - thus 
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deepening my kn-e for liiin. T looketl up at him at such 
times as a sailur reganls his captain un tfie firttige. His 
hanclsonu' immuinle hc.udetl face, his air <if commaiul, his 
large gestures as tie rtiHcd liie fmKul sju-aves iiitu th.e 
howling maw oi tiu- machine niatie uf him a chieftain, ■ 
The touch <<f luelaiu ludy which even then had begun to 
develop, added to Ids manly charm. 

One (lay in late .‘^'eptemheras I was plowing in the field 
at the hack of tin* farm, I euctumfered a particularly 
trouhlesoiue tlui kct of weeds and vines in the .stulible. 
and (leekled to burn the way before tlie coulter. We hatl 
been doing this ever since the frost hail killed the vege- 
tation but uhvays ou lantls after they had been safe- 
guarded by strips of pkoving. On ibis particular land 
no tire had been set fur tlie rea am tliat four large stacks 
of wiieat still stood waiting the thre;;her. In my irrita- 
tion and seif couhtlesue I decidetl to dear away the 
matted stuhlde on the same strip though at s<tme distance 
from the stacks, 'rids seemtsl safe enough at the time 
for the wiut! was bluwiug gcutly from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

It was a lovely gokh n ilay and as I sto(»d watching 
the frietully tktine dcasiug the ground for me, I was tilled 
with satisf.u tiou. Suddenly I observed that the line of 
red was moving steatlily ag.dnst the wind and iuwttrii 
the stacks. My • .id .f.o tiun dianged to alarm. 'I'he 
nuittwl weeds futiii>hcd a thick bed of fuel, and again t 
the progress of tiu- ll.iiiu* I had nothing to citfer. I could 
only hope that tin- thinning stubble would permit me to 
trample it out. I tore at the ground in desperatkm, 
hoping to make a bare spot whii h the tlame t ouhl not 
leap. I trampled the tire with tny bare fret. I beat at 
it with my hat. I screamed for help, ’foo l.iti* { 
thought of my team and tin- plow with whkb f might 
have drawn a furrow around the siueks. The tlame 
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touched the high-piled sheaves. It ran lightly, heauti« 
fully up the sides— and as I stood watching it, I thought, 
“It is all a dream. It can’t be true.” 

But it was. In lc.ss than twenty minutes the towering 
piles had melted into four glowing heaps of ;ishes. Four 
hundred dollars hail gone up in that bla/.c. 

Slowly, painfully I hobbled to the plow and drove my 
team to the house. Although Ixully burnoil, my mental 
suffering was so much greater that I felt only part of it.-- 
Leaving the horses at the well I hobbled into the house 
to my mother. She, I knew, would sympathize with me 
and shield me from the just wrath of my father wlio was 
away, but was due to return in an hour or two. 

Motlier received me in silence, batuhiged my feet ami 
put me to bed where I lay in shame and terror. 

At last I heard father come in. I Ic <iuestiuned, mother’s 
voice replied. He remained ominously silent. She went 
on quietly but with an eloquence unusual in her. What 
she said to him I never knew, but when he came up the 
stairs and stood looking down at me his anger had eouled. 
He merely a.sked me how I felt, uncovered my l)urned 
feet, examined them, put the .sheet back, ami went away, 
without a word eitlier of reproof or consolation. 

None of us except little Jessie, ever alluded to this 
tragic matter again; she was accustomed to tell my story 
as she remembered it, “an 'nen the moon changed • 
the fire ran up the stacks ami burneil ’em all tluwn ” 
When I think of the myriads of opfjort unities for 
committing mistakes of this sort, I wonder that we had 
so few accidents. 'I'hc tmth is our captain taught us to 
' think before we acted at all times, and we had little of the 
heedlcssness which less experienced children often show. 
We were in eflixl small .soldiers and carried some of the 
responsibilities of sohliers into all th.'it we did. 

While still I was hobbling about, .suffering from my 
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played the violin when strongly urged, though with a 
sense of dissatisfaction. 

He and mother and Aunt Deborah .sang Nellie '■ 
Wildwood and Lily Dale and Mbinie Minium just as f 
they used to do in tiie coulee, ami I forgot my dis- I 
grace and the pain of my blistered feet in the rapture | 
of that exquisite hour of blended melody and memory. I 
The work! they rei)re.sented was pas.sing and though I did | 
not fully realize this, I seuseil in some degree the transi- f 
tory nature of thus reunion. In truth it never came 
again. Never again did these three l)rothers meet, and f 
v.hen they said good-byt; tt) us ne.xt morning, 1 wondered [ 
why it was, we must be so widely separated from those we \ 
loved the best. 

i'. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Harriet Goes Away 

G irls ou the Honler «uue to wtunanhiKn! early. 

At fifteen my sLster Harriet eonsideretl herself a 
young lady and fiegan to go out to daiueH with (’yriw 
and Albert ami !''rames. She wan small, moody and 
silent, and as all her interests beeame feminine I lost 
that sense of comnuleship willi vvhii h \v<- u.setl to ride 
after the cattle ami I turned fj.u k to my brother ivho i,vas 
growing into a hollow-chc.steil lanky lail ami in tiur little 
sister jt'ssie we tmik increasing interest. She was a 
joyou-s child, always .singing like a canary. She wa.s never 
a “trial.” 

Though deliiate and fair and pretty, she manifesteri a 
singular imiitference to the usu.tl games of girls. Con- 
tetnptuous of dolls, ;4ie never played hoit .e so far as I 
know. She took no iutere.t in sewing, or eonking. but 
ha<l a whole yani full of •‘iiur ei.“ that is lo ay, sli«ki 
of varying sizes and shapes. I so li pole had ii • nauie .uid 
its “stall" and she entlU's .ly repeated the ihores of leaii 
ing them to wafer and feeding them hay. She loved to 
go with mu to till’ field ami wa* never so happy as when 
riding <in tild Jule. Hear Hide si. ter, I fear 1 iteglei ted 
you at times, turning away from your sweet f.ue and 
pleatiing .smile to lu;,e myself in some worthless book. 
1 am comforted to remember tliat I <lid .sometimes lift 
you to the bark of a real hor,'.e atnl permit you to tide 
“a rouncl, " chattering like a sparrow as we pUnlded bai k 
and forth acroKi the fieid. 
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, Frank cared little for books bu t he conld take a hand at 
games although he was not st rong. Bu rton who at sixteen 
was almost as tall as his father was the last to surrender 
his saddle to the ash-bin. He often rode his high-headed 
horse past our house on his way to town, and I esi)ecially 
recall one day, wlu'ii as Frank aird I were walking to town 
(one fourth of July) Burt came galloping along with 
five dollars in his pocket.--\Ve coukl not see the five 
dollars but we did get the full force and dignity of his 
cavalier approach, and his word was sutlicient proof of 
the cash he had to spend. As lie rode on we, in crushed 
humility, resumed our silent plodding in Uie dust of his 
horse’s hooves. 

His round of labor, like my own, was well established. 
In spring he dro\'o team and drag. In haying he served 
as stacker. In harvest ho bound his station. In stacking 
he pitched bundles. After stacicing he plowed or went 
out “changing works” and cndetl the season'.s work by 
husking corn— a job that increase* I in severity from year 
to year, as the fields grew larger. In ’7.}, it lastt'd well 
into November. Beginning in the warm ami golden 
September wc kept at it (<ifi and on) until .sleety rain.s 
coated the ears with ice and tlie wet .soil loaded our boots 
with huge balls of day and grass -till flu* snow came 
whirling by on the wings of the north wiiul and the last 
flock of belated geese went siirawling .side-wise down the 
ragged sky. (Irim busine.ss tliis! At tiint'sour wet gloves 
froze on our hands. 

How primitive all our notitms were! Ftnv of the boy.s 
owned overcoat.s and the same .suit serv(*d c*ach (jf us for 
summer and winter alike. In lieu of uh.l«‘rs most of us 
wore long, gay-colored woolen scarfs wound about our 
heads and necks— scarfs which our mothers, sisters or 
sweethearts had knitted for us. Our footwear trout inued 
to be boots of the tall cavalry model with {winted toes 
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and high liet‘Is* Our c^cdlars were either hoiue-madt* 
ginghanw or duos ef paper at iifttvn cents 

per box. Some men wtuU si> far as to wear “dickus.'- 
tliat is fci say, false shirt fronts nuule of paper, hut tliis 
was consuicrei ! a silly elu*at . N<.) one in our neiglihorhood 
ever saw a taiior-imule suit, anti nothing that we wore 
fitted, -our ciotlus nuTely enclosed us. 

Harriet, like t!u.^ other wonuai, made her own tlresses, 
assisted by my nu-UhtT, ami her l)est gowns in summer 
were white muslin tiitl at the waist with ribbons. All 
the girls divsseil in tins simplt^ fashion, but as T write, 
rerakiiiiC the ylowiiig cheeks afid shining eyt‘s of Hattie 
and Agmrs and l-less, I fe<d again the thrill of admiration 
wliirh ran through my hlinn! as they eaine d<nvn the aisle 
at rlmrdg or wlam at dandrig parties tlu‘y halanred or 
“sa; 4 ia\‘t%l ’* ill Hiinrsi Jvhn or Mtmvy me 

they were perfi’ctly iialsni and ilivinely fair. 

Ihe cmitras! bt’hverii the Met ‘lintiH'ks. my Imnier 
muie:-;, and Aihii-^un Chaiam!, my lather's brotluT w!io 
came to vi/4l us at about this tinii^ veas strikingly sig- 
niiii'unt even to tm\ l a!!, thiiughtfuh humorous and of 
frail and bloodh-.. liiniy, A. CiarlamH' as he signeil lum- 
Si’lf, was of the \'aiikeo merthaut type. A general st(jre 
in Wiscoieahi uas slowly luuklug him a dtuen of suli- 
staneeand luH tiuii.! t'oiiuneni brought to me an eutiridy 
new coneeriftmi of fho middle west and its future. He 
was a philovopht-r. He iii/'cTrd into the years tfiat were 
to Dane and paiii lilfli* la*ed t<i the {Kivulig glories <1 the 
(daim Hr* preihifrd aaiemding inveuthms ami great 
cilieg and Uilvisrd iny laflirr U) go into clatrying and 
direrdlied critps. is a natural butter country/* 

said he, 

lie was an invalid, am! if was through him that we first 
learned of gniluiiii lltiiir. 1 hiring his .stay {ami for Home 
time after) we sullercd an infliction of sticky ** gems’* 
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‘and dark soggy bread. _ We all rwentod this di.splac^ | 
'merit of our usual salt-rising loaf aiui tlelieiou.s saleratua ^ 
biscuits but we ate the hot gems, liberally splashed with 
butter, just as we would have eaten tlog-biscuit or hard- 
tack had it been put before us. ’ 

One of the sayings of my uncle will n.x Ins character in 
the mind of the reader. One day, aprojios of some public f 
event which displeased him, he s.iul, “Men can be in- | 
finitely more foolish in their collective capacity than on ? 
their own individual account.” His quiet utienmee of [ 
these words and especially the phra.se “collective ca- 1 
pacity” made a rleep impression on me. The underlying > 
truth of the saying came to me only later in my life. | 

He was full of “cilms-bdl" enthusiasm and told u,s ] 
that he was about to sell out and move to Santa Barbara. | 
He did not urge my father to accompany him, and if he } 
had, it would have made no tlitTereuce. A winterless I 
climate and the raising (tf fruit <lid liot appeal to my 1 
Commander. He loved the prairi<" and the raising of | 
wheat and cattle, arul gave little heed to anything else, 
but to me Addison’s talk of “the eitru; bell" had the 
value of a romance, ami the occu -iitnal Spaui di phrase.s f 
which he used aiTorded mi‘ an indeiinable deligiit. It i 
was unthinkable that I should ever set: an arroya but I ( 
permitted myself to dream of it while he talked. : 

I think he must have emouragetl my sister in her 
growing desire for an talmation, for in the autumti after 
his visit she entered the ( Vdar V'alley Seminary at Osage j 

and her going produced in me a desire to aeeomjjany her. J 

I said notliing of it at the time, fur my father gave but j 
reluctant consent to Harriet’s plan. A <listrict .sehoo) 
education seemed to Ijitn ample for any fanner’s netsls. 

Many of our social alTairs were now connected with 
“ the Grange.” During th<-s.e years on tin* new farm while 
we were busied witit breaking and fencing and raising 
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wheat, then' hail Ihh'U grovvinx u{) atnong the fanners q|’ 
the west a .sncial urganiaatiun oiriciaily known u.s 'I'he 
Patrons of i husbandry. The places of meeting were 
called “Granges” and \ery naturally the member.s were 
at once called “Granger.s.” 

My father was an early aiul entliusiastic member of 
the order, and tluring the early seventies its meetings 
became very imjxirtant dates on our calendar, in 
winter “oyster suppers," with debates, songs and essays, 
drew us ail to the Burr Oak (»rove schotrl-house, and each 
spring, on the twelfth of June, the Grunge Picnic was 
a grand “turn-out." It wa,s almost a.s well attended as 
the circus. 

Wc all looked forwani to it hir weeks and every young 
man who ownetl a top-buggy got it out ami washed and 
polished it f<»r the use of his l»est girl, and those who were 
not .so fortunate us to tnvn “a rig" jiaid high trilmte to 
the livery stable of the ne,ire.Ht town. Others, less able 
or less extravagant, doubled teams with a eomrade and 
built a “bowery wagon" out of a wag<m-ho,t, and with 
hampers heaped with fttod ro<le away in state, <irawn by 
a four or six-hurse teatn. It seemesl a splendicl ami daring 
thing to do, ami sottu* <lay 1 hopctl ttj drive a .six-horse 
bowery wagon myself. 

The central place <if meeting wa.s usually in .stime grov<‘ 
along the Big <"e«Iar to the west and south of us, and 
early on the uppointeei tlay the various lodges of our 
region came together one Isy one at eonveiiient placei, 
eadi one moving in procission and let! by great fjatim-r.s 
on which the women h.ad blazoned the nuitto <»f their 
home lodge. Stmte of the columns luui bamis and came 
precedc-d iiy f.ir faint straitis <jf music, with marshals in 
ret! sashes gallopitrg to and fro in fine tis.Humptiun of 
military command. 

It was graml, it was inspiring - to u,s, to see flutse lung 
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lines of carriages winding down the lanes, joining ont | 
to another at the cross roads til! at last all th.e granges | 
from the northern end of the county were united in one | 
mighty column advancing on the iiicnic gn'inui. where f 
orators awaited our approach with calm digmi: y and high ; 
resolve. Nothing more piclurestiue, more liciightful, I 
more helpful has ever risen out of American rural lifel |. 
Each of these assembli<‘S was a most grateful relief from | 
the sordid loneliness of the farin. | 

Our winter amusements were also in process of change. ’ 
We held no more singing s<-1uh)1s the “Lyceum” had 
taken its place. Revival meetings were gi\ en ujg although 
few of the church folk classed them among the amuse- | 
ments. The County Fair on tlie contrary was becoming ' 
each year more important as farming diversified. It was ; 
even more glorious than the (Iraiigi- Picnic, was indeed J 
second oirly to the fourtli of July, ant! we looked forward 
to it all through the autumn. ; 

It came late in September ami alwa\'s l.isted three ' 
days. Wo all went on the second day, (which was cen- 
sidered the best <lay) and mother, by cooking all the g 
afternoon before our outing, provided us a dinner of cold 
chicken and cake arid pie whieh we ate while sitting on | 
the grass beside our wagon just off the ra<-e. track while f 
the horses muncluni hay and oats from the bo-v. All , 
around us other fanu!ie.s were grouped, picnicking in - 
the same fashion, ami a cordial intercliaiige <if jellies } 
and pies made the meal a delightful fimetion. However, ] 
we boys never lingered over it, we were afraiil of miss- \ 
ing something of the program. \ 

Our interest in the races was especi.ally keen, for one ! 
of the citizens of our town owned a tine littU? trotting \ 
horse called “Huckleberry” whose honest friendly striv- 
ing made him a general favorite. Our survey of fat | 
sheep, broad-backe<l bulls and shining colts was a duty, 
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ut to cheer I!u<‘kle!>erry at tlie famie stretch %vm t’ 
rivilege. 

Tons from tlie farm tlie rrtnvils were fht' most ahs(»rh» 
ig show of ail We met oiir chums and their T-i4ers 
ith a curious stitst* of sf rauyeut‘s*o u| tli'Cnverv. Our 
lavnuites setiiusi alien scauehew c’^prciatly the 
L their bt'st dre.^ses \va.lkini^ al.Hait twvi and twu. inn 
Tsonal aiui haughty of ghiuce. 

Cyrus and \\*a!fi'r wvrv there in theit top fiue^nes 
ith Harriet and iu.UI.ie futt they sernted to In* luiviay :i 
lit time, few while tfuw sat holding tlieir tau-st-. we \Vi‘re 
xlging alxuif in frardoiU' ^ nmv at tlu* esnitrU 4»f tlrafi 
)rses, lunv at tlie sletlye lianmier throwing, now at the 
.ndy-hoofti. We were <'oniii'aI with ioir long 

oiisers, tiiie!: gray coals and faded hats, hut we t!idnh: 
K)W it and wvrv tni]ip\a 

One iiay as Ilurfou and I wen^ warahsdrsg ahottl tni 
e fair groimf!..i wv^ came upon a pafenf nirdi* taf* carl 
rail whkh a faluT, a. haml'anne iVllow wit!t long hhii k 
lir and :m iiiuneuo^ wliite hat , wac addre -.-iiig the crowd 
iiile a young am! Iirajafiiul fdr! witli a ymt-ir in lira' bp 
t in weary relaxaUmi at hi* fts-f. A third m-<-nihcr at 
e **troupe/' a >h.4l ant! very jdump ?ua.a ut c-^er.iiuoi 
ace t 3 “pe, was handing tint hoifh-,. h w.c* “Inn.tor'* 
ghiner, vemliiig !ns Oil/* 

At first I perceiveti t»ii!y tlie dtseltJr who .e ^plenditi 
ay suit and spoUc-e, linen imtde fie* nun in thr i lowd 
Stic and graerle^^-s J>ul as I stinht^d the woman I hceaii 
read into Iter face a ,s;idne.-c a went whibi ap 
aled to niy iinaeinatioii. Who w:cv sUo.." Why v.a-. -Jn 
ere? I h:ul never setai a gir! with '.inh a.n I'Cjaera^.n, 

;e saw lit) was iiiferi-Ucd in nothing heuor hrr 
d wlieii her iiia.sft‘r, or luidanni, sjHtle ic» hia’ in a low 
ice, she raised her guitar and juiiiod in tin’ aiiue whi^ }s 
had starltsh al! with fin* saim* air of weary di'a:nnt 
1^7 
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'Her voice, a childidily sweet soprano. niinKli'd with the 
robust baritone of the doctor and die shoutiiir' tenor of 
the fat man, like a thread of silver in a skein of brass. 

I forgot niy tiusty clothes, my rough shoe.s. — 1 forgot 
that I was a boy. Absorbed ami (Ireaining i listened to 
these strange new songs and stmlied the singular faces 
of these alien songsters. Ivven die shouting tenor had 
a far-away gleam in the yellow light ot his cat-like eyes. 
The leader’s skill, the woman's grace and the perfect 
blending of their voices made an ineffaceable imiires- 
sion on my sensitive, farm bred brain. 

The songs which tliey sang were not in themselves of a 
character to warrant this ecstasy in me. One of tliero 
ran as follows: 


O Nfary h;ul a little Ian’.!), 

Uh tlcri'o wan hlat’k m jot. 

In the lit tic (M bg caliin in thr line; 

And evrryw lu*rc t hat Marv wont, 

I1u‘ lamb went t<HJ, y<iu ht^l. 

In the iittk uhl bg cabin in the line. 

In the lit tic oh! bg cabin O! 

I'he little ttld bg t afnn CH 
The iittic old log c;d»in in the liifc, 

I'hcy’rc hangifi' men anti %vumcu luw 
For singing song;-; like tins 
In the lit lie M log cal»in in the line. 

Nevertheless I lisientHl witlumt a smile. It was art 
to me. It gave me saniething I hat I n«‘ver kmnvn. The 
large,, while, graceful harui of tlie tioctor swci*|)ing the 
strings, the clear ringing shout of the tetmr and the 
chiming, birddike voire of the girl lent to the absurd 
words of this baliacl a singular dignity, lliey made all 
other persons ami events of the <iay of no account. 

In the intervals between tlte songs the c,!octor talked 
of catarrh and its cure, and offered his medidnes for 
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,le, and in this iluH part ef the program the tenor as> 
3 ted, but the girl, sinking back in her seat, resumed her 
ipersonal and weary air. 

That was forty }eurs ago. and I can stil! sitig tliose 
ngs and imitate the whoop of the shouting tenor, Init 
have never been aide to put that woman into verse or 
:tion although 1 have tried, in a story called I.(Kt or the 
vw I once made a laborious attemiit to account for her, 
it I did not succeed, and the manu.script remains in the 
ittom of niy desk. 

No doubt the (Uictor has gone to his long account and 
e girl is a gray old woman of sixty Jive but in this hook 
ey shall be ft>rever young, forever Ijeautiful. noble 
th the grace of art. 'I'he medicine tl«'y peddled Wiui 
doubtful .service, Imt the .songs they sang, the story 
ey suggest<“d w< re of priceless value to us who came 
)in the monotony of the farm, and went back to it 
;e bec.s laden with the pollen of new intoxicating bloom.s. 

Sorrowfully we left J luckleberry's unfinished race, re- 
;tantly we dimbed into the farm wagon, sticky with 
ndy, dusty, tired, ■...nie <tf us suiTering with sh k head 
he. and rolled away humcwarii to milk the cows, u-ed 
L' j)igs and lied down the iHirses. 

As I look at a tintype ot my .eif taken at about this 
lie, I can hardly di t -rt the phy .iial rei.iiion-.hip be 
een that in«ij> lie.iiicd, l<tng lipped lad, ami the gray- 
ired man of tud.ty. Jfiit the euat, the tie, the lilt!*' 
ck-pin on the lapel of my coat all unite to bring b.n k 
me with painful stir, the t urious debates, the hoyj .h 
lights, the daw'niiig desires widt h led me to these ma- 
■ial eXfireHsions of mmdy pride. 'I'liere is a kind til 
thos tot>, in the memory <if the keen pleasure I ttH>k 
that ab.surd ornament and yet my joy wus genuine, 
r satisfaction complete. 
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Harriot came home from scImio! each Friilay niKht 
but we saw little of her, for she' was always enya.uctl for ' 
dances or sochils by the lu'i'dilu'rs siiiis. ami luul only a ' 
young lady’s interest in her cub iirolhers. i reseitteil this : 
and was openly hostile to her admirers. She seldom rode 
with us to spelling schools or “M'sliybles.” 'I'luTe was 
always some youth with a euttv-r, <'r sonu* noisy group 
in a big bob-sleigh to carry her away, and on Aloiuiay : 
morning father drove her bad; to tlm eouuty town 
with growing i)ruie in. her improving manners. I 

Her course at the St'minary was cut short in early ' 
spring by a cough which came from a long ride in the 
keen wiml She was very ill with a wasting fever, yet | 
for a time refu.sed to go to beil. She could not re.sign i 
herself to the loss of her school life.^ > I 

The lack of room in our house is brought painfully * 
to my mind as I recall Unit she lay for a week or two in a i 
corner of our living room with ail tlu* noisi; and bustle < 
of the family going on antuml her. Her own attic ■ 
chamber was umvarmeil (like tho.se of all lier girl I 
friends), and so she wtes forced to lie near the kitchen ?; 
stove. I 

She grew rapidly worse all through the opriiim,' days of | 
April and as we. were necessarily out in the tieid.i at work, | 
and mother was busied with her lumseliold aifairs, the | 
lonely sufferer was {;!ud to have her bed in the living | 
room — and there .she lay. her bright eye.s following mother | 
at her work, growing whiter and whiter vmtil one heauti- i. 
ful, tragic morning in early May, Juy father calletl me in | 
to say good-bye to her. 

She was very' weak, but her mind was jux-fectly dear, 
and as she kissed me farewell wiiii a soft word about 
being a good brjy, I turned away blindetl with tr-ars and 
fled to the barnyard, there to hide like a wounded ani- 
mal, appalled by the weight of despair and sorrow which 
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ler transfigured fare had su(!<ienly (hru^it u|>oti me. 
yi about me the young cattle called, the spring sun 
hone and the gay fowls sang, l»ut they could not mitigate 
ny grief, my dismay, my sense of loss. My sister was 
)assing from me- that was the a;',oni.'.ir!g fact which 
)enumb«l me. She wlio ha<i been tny {tlaymate. my 
omrade, was al)out to vanish into air ami earth! 

This was my first, close contact with death, and it 
;lled me with awe. Ifuman life .suddenly seemed fleeting 
nd of a part with tiie impermatietn-y and clumge of the 
,'estward moving border Line. - Like the wild (lowers 
he had gatliereil, Harriet was now a fragrtmt memory, 
ler dust min.gled with the soil of the little burial ground 
ist beyond the village iHtuitds. 

My mother’s heart was long in recovering from tlie 
ain of this loss, hut at last Ji-ssie's swei-t f.tce. whi< li 
ad in it the light of the sky and the color of a flower, 
'on hack her smiles. 'Lhe < hill's act i>ptaiue of the 
ineral as a mere im iiient of her busy little life, in sonic 
■ay enabled us all to take up and carry forw.irtl the 
lutine of our shadowetl home. 

Those years on the pi. tin, from '7 1 to ’75, heM mm h t hat 
'a.s alluring, mm !i tinit was splemlid. I dii! imt live an 
sccptional life in an,v way. My tlnties and tny ple.i, 
res were those of the boys around me. In all e. .entials 
ly life was typical of the time and place. My f.vihcr 
as counted a good ami suci eesfu! farmer. Our m-igliLot s 
11 lived in the same restrii ted fashiiut as our .clva in 
arren little liouses of w<«sd or stotie, ttwning Lav books, 
lading only weekly papers. It w.is a jiure demotr.n y 
herein my father was a leader ami my mother brlto-ed 
y all who knew her. If anylKniy limlanl down upon u i 
e didn’t know it, and in all thcsoiial affairs ttf the town* 
lip we fully shared. 
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Nature was uur con\pen<atiun. As I look back upon | 
it. I perceive traiiscendi'Ut sunsets, ami a mighty sweep | 
of goklen grain beneath a sea of crinisun clouds. The I 
light and song and motum of the prairie r<'turn to me. | 

I hear again 'the .shrill, myriad-voiced choir of leaping ' 
insect.s whose wings flash tire amid the glorifietl stubble. | 
The wind wanders liv. lifting my torn hat-rim. The \ 
locusts rise in clouds before my weary feet. The prairie ( 
hen .soars tnit of tlie unreaped barley and ilrop.s into the | 
slieltering deeps of the tangled emts. green as emerald. | 
The lone'qu.iil pipes in the haael thieket, and far up the | 
rtnul the cuwheU's stea<ly clang tells of the home-coming ' 

hertl. , , , , , . = 

Ivven in our hours tsf toll, and through the sultn,' skies, t 
die sacred light of beauty broke; wtnu and grimed as we I 
were, ve still euuld fail a dream before the marvel of » | 
goklen oarlh lieneath .i crim.sc'U sky. | 
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We Move to Town 

O NE Siuni aftrr Ihr iLoth of my sish-r ll;irrli‘f.. 

my father vmim hntm fo^nt n iinaiinij oi’ iho 
Grange with a !ness:o'e whieh ;:,liook otjr Innjie with the 
f(?rce of an earllequale. I’he oiilet‘r:4 of tin- onirr had 
as!a*d hitn to heiiJine flu* otiuial graiii-lmyer for the 
county, aiul lie had agrood to do it. arn fo take charge 
of the new elevator whii. h ia jtisl being eoniplrtcal in 
Osage/’ Ite said, 

l‘he eilVet id Ihi'i iiiiniHineeinent was far reaGting. 
First id ali it jait an cm! not merely miv fuflfier |noneer'‘ 
ing hut, (as flit* |4au di*vr!o|H‘?!) firoi:ji,»Hetl tit trattslale 
us fnnn the farm to a new afut stiining wotrld, a town 
wa)rltl wliere c'ireusrs, lee^adiall gaintV'i and ciHinly fairs 
\vt‘re eviiits «d alniceU daily oeeurrenee. It awaaf while il 
di‘Ugidid us hir we iVil vaguely our fathi'CS perituita- 
tioiL 

idtr the first fiine M’lea' leaving IheUem, some ihirly 
years before, Hick Gaiiaiid began to tlricun of rnaking 
a living at soinethiiig lens tiacl breaking than tilling the 
soil. It was fti him a most abrupt a.nd "a;tii!ing dr-parfure 
from tlie lixtai {dan of hii life, ami f dindy i.iiif!er%tood 
even then that he eann* to tlm deu-doti tsidy alter long 
and truuhted rrlleefion. Mother av uvual ■^.al in ^iletHr. 
If she slaiwed exiiitafioii, I do not rec-all the fasliHm 
of it. 

Father amiiiiri} his new liiitirs in June ami during iil! 
that sumirier and aiitiinuu dr«iv«* awsty iirtineilialdy 
after breakfast eac’fi iiiorniiig. to the elevator siiine dx, 
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miles away, leaving me in full charge of the fann and its 
tools. All his orders to the hired men were e.xecuted t 
through me. On me fell the suiiervid.m of their action, | 
always with an eye to his general oversight. I never | 
forgot that fact. lie possesseil the e\e of an eagle. 
His uncanny powers of ohservatiiui kept me territk'd. 

He could detect at a jdanct' the siiglUest hhmder or wri»ng 
doing in my <lay's activities, h.very aiterriuon, about 
sunset he came whirlitig into the yani. Ids team decked | 
with loam, ids hig gray eyes (lashing from side to side, | 
and if any tool was out oi [daee or broken, he discovered |. 
it at once, aiul his r<’i)roof was ue\er a cause of laughter f 
to me or my brother. _ | 

As harvest came on he took command in the held, for 5 
most of the harvest help that s'ear were rough, hardy j- 
wanderers from the south, nomads who ha<! followed the \- 
line of ripening wlu'ut from Mis--t»uri northwanl, and J. 
were not the nuc.t prodSaltle coinpaaiuus for hoys of ; 
lifleen. They reached our neighhorhood in July, arriving 
like a flight of alien unclean birds, and v.mished into tint ' 
north in Sejitemberas mysteriously a they bail appeared. |- 
A few of them had been soliiiei's, nlhers wen* t!ie errant i 
sons of the poor farmers ajvd nmgh im clnudcs of older (' 
Slates, migrating for the adventure <if it. One of them | 
gave his name as ‘’Harry Lee," others wer<* known by t 
such names us “Big i'.<l" or '‘Shorty.’’ Some carried | 
vali.-.es, others had nothing Imt small bundl<*s couUuuing r 
a clean shirt and a few socks. f- 

They all had the must uiJj Killing yet ilarkiy romantic ‘ 
conception of women. A '‘girl” was the inu.st iksired f 
thing in the world, a {trize to be worked fur, sought for <v 
and enjoyed without remorse. She ha<l no soul. 'I'lie { 
maid wlio yielded to temptation deserved no pity, no con- 1 
siderution, no aid. Her sufferings were amusing, her , 
diseases a joke, her future of no account. I'‘rum these ’ 
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men Burton and I acquireil a desolating fund of infiirrnii- 
tion concerning Soutli (lark Street in (lucago, and the 
river front in St. Louis, I'heir talk did not allure* it 
mostly shocked and horrified us. We huii n<U kutuvn tluit 
such cruelty, such hasentss was in the wiirUl ami it Ntootl 
away in such vio.!<‘nt i^pposithui ti) tlu* tt*at'hitig uf mir 
fathers and uncies that it did not corrupt us. Hiat man* 
the stronger afiiinal, owM chivalry and care tt) wonmu, 
had been deeply grtutfuiecl in <iur i'<mc<*pt of life, and we 
shrank from these vile stium.s as from .sumUlung dis- 
loyal to <Hir inolhers and sisters. 

To tluKse wlii» tiiink of t!u‘ farm as a swcngly idea! place 
in whicli to lirinj.^ up a lH»y. all this may In* disturbing 
;)Ut the truth is. Unv minded men are hnv-nunded every- 
where. and farm hand-^ are often ereaturc ; with em^rmous 
ippetites and small ri'iimrse. men on wluun the beaiity 
)f nature has v<*ry little elTeii. 

To most of mn* luua'est tia.iids that yeai Haturda\‘ night 
neant a visit to town a.nd a drunken spi-- e. and thrv did 
rot hesitate ta say S{« in llu^ priseiui* of IUttt«a4 and me- 
.elL Sonu* of Uiem di*! leU hrulale to - ay auv'lhing ifi 
mr j’lresenee, AfftTa fmrd werk s wi»rk we all felt fliat 
L trip to town was onL; a fair reward. 

Saturday niglit in trswn! Htiw it all comes bail, to 
ml I am a timid vi-o'Uif in tlm liul*- fnuifier vilhtfsc 
t is sunset, A wliiskey t'ra/.isl farndi.md is walking, 
sire ftHitcit up and diwvn the iniddlr <a’ thv road deiMng 
he World, h'rom a c'oriitT of tin* sfrer! I \vaf« h witti 
e use inf efi's I anollna’ lithe, pnr'l* mar'kind !ad!i loiiiat inii 
dth cat like ai lime a cmviiing >'onn:» f-o'mrr in a hmg 
inen omt. ITe ci'invd j4’er; at him n»r !d . tnivardiM^ a 
Hirst of simutiiig iieani. A IrafiipUne, Mlows ainl loilfi 
rom tlu‘ door of a sahion bulges a thiofjg tlruiokrn 
teaming* reeling, isirdiig rulhaic. fu’luwrd tiy lirave Jim 
detarty, the riiy rnardiak vAfis an oUender under 
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each hancl.—The scene cluiniros to the niitldle of the 
street. I am one of a throuit surrounding a smooth- ‘ 
handed faker who is .-ielling jiriae biixe.s of soap and I 
giving away dollars. -—“Now, gentlemen,” he says, “if 
you will hand me a dollar I will give j'ou a sanifile pack- 
age of soap to examine, afterward.s if you rlou’t want the ' 
soap, return it to me, and I’ll ndurn your dollar.” He 
repeats this .several times, returning the dollars faith- r 
fully, then slightly varies his invitation hy siiying, “so 
that I can return your dollars.” , 

No one appears to observe this signiticant change, and ‘ 
as he has hitherto returnetl the <!ullars [wecisely according 
to promise, he now proceeds to his harwst. Having il 
all his boxes out he abruptly cUises the lid of his box 
and calmly remarks, "I said, ‘so that I can return your |; 
dollars,’ I didn’t say I wouki. Clentlemen, I have the f 
dollars and you have the experience.” He drops in'o his | 
seat and takes uis the reins to drive away. A tall iian ’ 
who has been standing silently ii,'side the wheel of the j 
carriage, snatches the whi[» from its soelad, and hushes ; 
the swindler aero.ss the face. Red streaks appear on ; 
his cheek.— Tlu; crowd surges forward. Up from behind 
leaps a furious little Scotchman who snatclu s otT his right t 
boot and beats the stranger over the hea«l with such J, 
fury that he falls from his carriage to the ground. — | 
I rejoice in his puni.shment, and admire the tall man who 1 
led the assault," 'I'he jnarshal comes, the man is led \.. 
away, and the crowtl smilingly scatters.-™ i 

We are on the wtiy home. (July two of my crew are ^ 
with me. The others are roaring from <me dritiking / 
place to another, having a “gtKnl time.” I'he air is I; 
soothingly clean and .sweet after tlie tumult, and the | 
reek of the town. Appalleil, yet fascinated. I listen to j 
the oft repeated tales ui just how Jim Met '.arty .sprang i 
into the saloon and cleaned out the brawling mob. I , 
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eel very young, very defenceless, and very sleepy as I 
!sten. — 

On Sunday, Burton usually came to visit me or I 
^ent over to his house and together we ro<le or walke<l 

0 service at the drove sehooldunise. He was now tlic 
wner of a rtmn, and I was secretly planning tt> buy one. 
'he question <)f dress had begun to (rmible us both 
cutely. Our best suits were not only matle from woeden 
loth, they were of })li/,/artl weight, and as <111 week 
ays (in summer) our entire outfit eousi.sted of a .straw 
at, a hickory .shirt aiul a pair of brown denim overalls 
ou may imagiiu; what tortures we endured when fully 
acased in our “Sunday best,” with starched .shirts and 
aper collars. 

No one, so fur as I knew, at that time {assessed an 
stra, Ught-weigiit, suit for hot-weather wear, although a 
mg. yellow, linen robe called a "duster” was in fashion 
mong the smart dre*vsers. John dainmons, who was 
imcwhat of a dandy in matters of toilet, w.-is among the 
rst of my cirde to pun hase one of these very ultra 
imients, anti Burton stion followed his lead, ami then 
y own diseontetit began. I. too, dcsirei! a tinstor. 
Unfortunately luy father did not see me as I saw my- 
;lf. 'I'o him 1 was still a boy and subjec t to i:i( will in 
alters of (Ire.ss as in oiio r aif.u'rs, and the notii.n that I 
x'ded a linen coat was ah, uni, “If yon are ton warm, 
keyour etsit oii,” he ;stiti, and I not only went without 
le duster, but stifTeretl the sliame of appe.uing in a 
it-crovvn bhiek hat while Burton and all the tUher 
Hows were wearing light brown ones, of a eoniitd 
tape. 

1 was furious. After a pericHl of bitter brtMniing I 
belled, and took the mutter up with the ('omriumdrr in* 
hlef. I arguetl, “As I am not only doing a man' i work 
i a boy’s pay but actually superintending the nluck and 
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tools, I am entitled to certain individual rights in the f 
choice of a hat." 

The sokiier listened in silence hut his glance was stem. | 
When I had ended he .said, “Vuu’ll wear the hat I f 
provide.” _ t 

For the first, time in my life I defie<I him. “ I will 
not.” I said. “.-Xnd you can’t make me.” 

lie seized me by the ann and for a moment we faced 
each other in .silent clash of wills. I was desiierate now. | 
“Don’t you strike me." I warned. “ You can’t do that { 
any more.” _ _ I 

His face changed. His eyes softenwl. He perceived I 
in my attituile something new. something unconcjuerable. I 
hie dropped my ann and turned away. After a silent 
struggle with hhnself he took two dollars from his pocket t 
and exteiuk-d them to me. “(.let your own hat,” he | 
said, and walked away. _ I 

liiis victory forms the uuv t imjHU'tant event of niy | 
fifteenth year. Indeed the <'iiii-f's rece.ssion gave me a I 
greater shock than any pimishnu-nt could have done, f 
Having forced him to admit the claims <if my growing | 
personality as well a.s tlu' \ a!ue of my service.s, 1 retired 
in a panic, 'rhe fact that he, the iite,\iir;dile old .S(*IditT, i; 
had surrendered to my furious detuaiuls awed me, i 
making me very careful not to go too f.cst or too far in I 
my as.sumptio!i of the privileges of manhood. | 

Another of the milestones on my road to manluKKl I 
was my first employment of the town harher. Up to 1 
this time my hair had Imen trimmed by mother or man- t 
gled by one of the hired men, wherea.s both John and 
Burton enjoyed regular hair cuts and tame to Sunday 
school with the hacks of tiu ir necks neatly sliavcd. I 
wanted to look like that, and so at last, shtirtly after 
my victory concerning the hat. I pint ketl up courage to 
ask my father fur a {juarter and got it! Wilii my money 
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j-{,rhtly clutched in luy huru! I tiniuily entered the Teiv 
sorial Parlor of iCd Mills and took niy seat in his marvel 
lous chair-thus touching another high point on the 
road to self-respecting numiiood. My pleasure, however, 
was mixed with ignolde childish terror, for not only did 
the barber .seem cietermiued to force upon tne a shampoo 
(which was ten cents extral, but I w;is in unremitting fear 
lest I should lose niy quarter, the only one I po SSt*S.Sl*< i I 
ind find my.self accuseil as a swindler. 

Nevertheless I c.ame safely away, a neat.er, oIdt>r and 
[fravcT per-scm, walking with a manlier stridi'. and when 
i confronted my class-mates at the tlrove sclioiiMioiise 
m Sunday, I gas'O evidence of an accession of self won- 
fidence. The fact that my back hair was now in bisiiion- 
rble order was of greatest comfort to n»‘. If oidy my 
troasers had not continue<l their distressing habit of 
dimhing up my }>o«>t tops I would have been almo4 at 
;ase but every time f ntse from my seal it became necis* 
;ary to make each instep smooth the le;' of the iither 
xantaloon, and even then they kept tlieir shameful 
wrinkles, and :i knowletige of my exjKisetl ankles fnimbied 
ue. 

Burton, alt hongh better tlressed than I, was quite as 
ronfused and wordless in tlu* presem e of girls, Inil John 
'lammons was not only contident, he was irritatingly 
'acile. b'urthermore, as sun of ifu; director of the Sun- 
lay .stdiool he had almost too much disti'aetiuu. I bitterly 
resented his linen collars, his neat suit and his sauling 
i.ssuraucc, for while we pnsfessed to despise everytliing 
ronncctetl with cimrclj, we were keejily aware of the 
srighteyesof Belt ie and noted that they r(‘;sied often 
fohn’.s curly head. He could sing. too. and ruauetimes, 
with sublime amiacity, heUl the hyntn bixrk with her. 

The sweetness of those girlish faces held us caplivt 
±.rough many a long sennou, but there were times whai 
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not even their beauty availed. Three or four of uj / 
occasionally slipped away into the glorious forest to pick * 
berries or nuts, or to loaf in the otiorous shade of the elms I 
along the creek. The cool aisles of the osiks seemed | 
more sweetly sanctifying (after a wtx-k of sun~smit soil ■ 
on the open plain) than the crowded little church with 
its droning preacher, and there was something mystical 
in the melody of the little brook and in the llcddng of 
hght and shade across the silent wood-land patli. | 

To drink of the little ice-cold spring beneath the maple | 
tree in Frazer’s pasture was almost as delight-giving f. 
as the plate of ice-cream which wc sometimes pennitted | 
ourselves to buy in the village on Saturday, and often f 
we wandered on and on, till the sinking sun warned us ? 
of duties at home and sent us hurrying to the ; 

open. I 

It was alwaj's hard to go back to the farm after one of | 
these days of leisure -back to gre;isy overalls and milk- | 
bespattered boots, back to the society of fly-bedevilled | 
cows and steaming, salty luirscs, back to the curry- f 
comb and swill bucket, —but it was particularly hard f, 
during this our last .summer on the prairie. But we did ? 
it with a ftx-ling tluit we were nearing Uie end of it. ; 
'‘Next year we’ll be living in town!” I said to tine boys | 
exultantly. "No more cow-milking for me!”. I 

I never relndled at hard, clean work, like hajdng or i 
harvest, but the slavery' of being nurse to calves and | 
scrub-boy to horsies cankered my .spirits more and more, J 
and the thought of living in town filled me with an in- ' 
credulous antici[)atory delight. A life of leLsure, of Intel- [ 
lectual activity seem«i afwut to open up to me, and I , 
met my chums in a restrained exaltation which must 
have been trying to their .souls. "I'm sorry to leave 
you,” I jeered, " but so it goes. Some are chosen, others | 
are left Some rise to glory, otliera renrain plodders--” 
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mch ivas my airy attitiuk-. I wonder that they did not 
roll me in the dust. 

Though my own joy and that of iny hrother was keen 
md outsjK'keii, 1 have no recolleitiim that nty nuvther 
ittercd a single w<)nl of })leasure. She must have been 
IS deeply e.vciterl, and as pleased as we, for it meant 
norc to her than to us, it meant escape from the iirtidgery 
)f the farm, from the })ain of early rising, and vi't I 
rannot be sure of her feeling. So far us she knew this 
novc was final. Her life as ;i farmer’s wife was about to 
lid after twenty years of early rising ami never ending 
abor, and I think she must, have [>aipitate<l with joy of 
ler aiiproaching freedom from it all. 

As we were not to move till tlie following Mandi, 
.tid as winter came on we went to scltool ns u.sual in the 
ilcak little shack ;it the corner of our farm and took 
art in all the neighborhood festivals. I have beautil'n! 
icmories of (rutting away acros.s tin* plain to spelling 
diools and “Lyceums" through tlu* sparkling winter 
ights with Franklin liy my sidi*. while- the Inw iuuig 
Ity hlazetl with stars, and great white tiwl.s went flapping 
ilently away before us. ! am riding in a k'lig .slrigli 
;) the north lieneuth a womlrmi-; mniiu to witness a prr- 
irmanct' of l.ord !)umlrf<iry at the Barker sthoul hnn u-. 
-I am a neglected onlooker at a Christmas tree at Burr 
lak. I am spelleil down at the .Shehan sthuol and 
irough all tliese scenes runs a heiief that I mn leaving 
le district never to return to it, a u-nvictiou wltiih 
:nds to every expen’i-riee a peculiar jKijgnancy of apjieai 

Though but tt shaggy coll in tliose <lays, f m kaowl 
fged a kta-n longing to join in the partifs and danci-s 
E the grown U{) hoys ami girls. I was not coiiti-ot to he 
lerely the unnoticed cub in the corner. A pkoe in tlm 
imily liob-sled no longer satisfied me, and when at the 
Bodable" I stootl in the corner with tou>U:d hair imd 
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clumsy ill-fitting garments I was in my desire, a com ^ 
fidcnt, graceful squire of dames. ^ 

The dancing was a revelation to me of the beauty 
and grace latent in the awkward girls ami hulking men f 
of the farms. It amiized and delighted me to see ^ 
how gloriously Madeleine White swayed and tip-toed : 
through the figures of the “Cotillion,” and the sweet 
aloofness of Agnes Furwell’s face filled me with worship. 

I envied Edwin Blackler his supple grace, his fine sense 
of rhythm, and especially the calm amlacity of his man- | 
ner with his partners. Bill, Joe, :dl the great lunking I 
famr hands st emed somehow ui)lifted, carried out of I 
their everyday selves, ennobKsl by some deep-seated I 
emotion, anti I was eager for a cliance to show that I, | 
too, could balance ami l)ow and pay court to women, 
but— alas, I never diti. I kei)t to my corner even though : 
Stelle Gilbert came to drag me out. 

Occasionally a half-dozen of these ainludt>u.s young 
pw'»ple would turn a church sticial or <lonafion parly into s 
a dance, much tn the .scandal of the deacons. I recall out; 
.such performance winch emied most dramatically. It ! 
was a “shower” for the minister whose salary was too f 
small to he oven an honorarium, ami the plaee of meet- * 
ing was at the ! Jurrells’, two well to do farmers, hrother.s | 
wtio lived on opposite sitle.s of the road just .stmtli of the i 
Grove school-h'iuse. 

Afothcr put i!|) a basket of foot!, father cast a ipuirler of [ 
beef into the b.u'k-part of the sleigh, and we were off • 
early of a cold winter night in order to lie on hand for ' 
the supper. .My brother and I were mtTe passen- | 
gers on the straw liehind, along with tht! slab of bt%'f, | 
but we gave no oulwanl sign <if discontent. It was a I 
clear, keen, mirvellous twilight, with the stars com- I 
ing out over tiie woocilamis to the east. On every I 
road the sound of bells and the voices of happy young f 
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The dancinp: was of the luirniless “donation” sort. |, 
As musical instruments were forbidden, the rhythm was | 
furnished by a song in which we all joined with clapping | 
hands. , , I 

Come hither, niy love, .nui trip together I 

In the morning early, | 

Give to you the parting hami | 

Although I love you ilearly. 

I won't have none <if your weevilly wheat 
I won’t have none of your barley, f 

I'll have some liour ‘ 

In half an hour 

To bake a cake for Charley.— 

Oh, Charley, he is a line young man, 

Charley he is a damiy, 

Charley he is a fine young man 
For he buys the girls .some eauiiy. 

The figures were like those in the old time “Money i 
Musk” and as Agnes bowetl and .swung and gave hands I 
down the line I thought her the loveliest creature in the I 
world, and so did Marsli, only that which gladdened me, I 
maddened him. I acknowledged Mtlwin's superior claim, I 
— Mar.sh did not. ^ _ I 

Ilurton, who understood the situation, drew me a.side • 
and said, “Marsh has been drinking. There’s going to [ 
he war.” | 

As soon as the .song ceased titul the dancers paused, | 
Marsh, white with resolution, went up to Agnes, and I 
said something to her. She smiled, but .shook her head I. 
and turned away'. Marsh laiine back to where his brother | 
Joe was standing and his face was tense with fury. “I’ll r 
make her wish she ha<ln't,” he muttere<!. 

Edwin, as floor manager, now called out a new “ set ’’and 
as the dancers began to “form on,” Joe Rclford hunched 
his brother. “(Jo after him now,” he said. With deadly 
slowness of action, Marsh .sauntered up to Blackler and 
said something in a low voice. 
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"You’re a liar!” retorted Edwin sharply. 

Belford struck out with a swing of Ids ojjen haml, and 
1 moment later they were rolling on the tluor in a deadly 
jrapple. The girls scrcame<l and iletl, but the Ijoy.s 
ionned a joyous ring around the conte-stauts and cheeretl 
dicm on to keener strife while Jtu' Belford, tearing otT 
ds coat, stood above his brother, warning others to keep 
)Ut of it. ‘‘'i'his is to be a fair light,” lie saitl. “'rhc 
x'st man wins!” 

He was a redinditahle warrior and the ring widened. 
STo one thought of interfering, in fact we were all de 
ighted by this .sudden outbreak of the heroic spirit. 

"Ed threw olT his antagonist and ro.se, bleeding iiut 
mdaunted. “ You devil," he s;uil. ” I'll smash your face.” 

Mar-sh again struck him a staggering blow, and they 
vere facing each other in watchful fury a.s Agne.s forceii 
ler way through thecrowil ami, laying her hand on Bel- 
ord’s arm, calmly saul, "Marsh Belfort!, what are you 
loing? ” 

Her dignity, her heanty, her air of command, awetl 
he bully and silenced every voice in the rtnun. She was 
lur ho-stess and as such a.s.Hum«i the right to euhirce 
Iccorum. Fixing her glance upon Joe whom she recog- 
lized as the chief disturber, she suhi, "You'd better g<i 
lome. This is no place ftir either you or .Marsh." 
Sobered, shamed, the Beifords fell back and .sHppetl 
ut while Agnes tunusi to Edwin ami wiped tlie bkHul 
rora his face with seif-contaiuwi teutlerne.H.s. 

This date may be taken a.s fairly ending my iHjyhmKt, 
or I was ra|ndly taking on the manners of men. 'rrue, 
(lid not smoke or chew tobacco ami I w;ls not greatly 
;iven to profanity, but I was aide to .shtnilder a two bushel 
ack of wheat ami could hold my own with mo-d of the 
larvesters. Although short and heavy, i wa.s deft 
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with my hands, as one or two (jf the lunghljorliood bullies 
had reason to know and in many ways I was counted a 
man. 

[ read durinj^ this year nearl_\- one hui\dre<.l dime novels, 
little paper-bound volumes lilhai with stories of Indians 
and wild horsemen and dukes and dut lie.;se.s ami men in 
iron ma-sks, and sewiny girls who turned out to be daugh- 
ters of nobility, and marvellous detectives who bore 
charmed lives and alway.s trapped the villains at the end 
of the story -- 

Of all these tales, thu.se of the bordt'r naturally had 
most allurement. 'I'liere was the (^hhikrr S!<‘ulh, for in- 
stance. and Afad MtiU the Tniihr, and Buckskin Joe 
who rode di.sdainfully alone {like Lochinvar), re.scuing 
maidens from treacherous Ajnu'iie.s, cutting long rows 
of death notches on the .stock of lus carbine. Oiu> of these 
narratives contained a idiantom troop of skelett>n horse- 
men, a grisly squa<Ir<jn, whii h canu' like an icy wind out 
of the darkness, striking terror to the iiearts of the nme- 
gadtts and savages, only to v.inish with clatter of bom's, 
and click of iioofs. 

In addition to these (lelight-giving volumes, I traile<l 
stock with other boys of the neigliljorluiod. I'Vom jack 
Sheet I derived a bimdle of Saturday XiyJds in exchange 
for my New York IVtrklys and friun one of our harvest 
hands, a near-sighted old (ierman, I b'UTuwetl some 
twenty-five or thirty numbers of The Sea Side LUrary. 
These also cost a dime when new, but you coukl return 
them and get a nickel in credit fur another, -provided 
your own was in good condition. 

It is a question whether the reading of all this exciting 
fiction had an ill effect on my mimi or not. Apparently 
it had very little effect of any sort other than to make 
the borderl.'ind a great deal more exciting than the farm, 
and yet so far as I can di.scover, I hail no keen <lesirc to 
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go West and flight Indians aiul I slunveil ut) disiiositam 
to rob or murder in the manner vf my heroes. 1 dev^^ured 
Jiirk JldrkiKiMy ami TLr XAa;//> pnH'isixv ;k 

I pkiyeci IkiH- "to pass the time ;m l lR‘e:m-'.e I enjimed 
the game. 

Deaeon Garland was highly imiignarit widi juy fattier 
for permituug suefi reading, and argued a;e::n.t it iuiv 
Diisly, l)ut no tnie [uiid mueli aflentum to Id?^ proto-ifs ■ 
Lespecially afttT we eaught t!i<* <dd gyntlen.aa ‘n‘Uim.t with 
X very lurid example cU Ilainnable i.i.s “ open in his 

:iamL **I wa.s t)idy lnuking into it to see lunv hail it 
va.s/’ he explaiiu*d. 

Father was so tiekled at the old matds ilownfai! lliat 
icsauh ‘*Stiek to it till you liml !iow it turns cmtd* 

Grandsire. we all peri'eiveil, was luintau after all, f 
hink we liked him rather Indter after lliis sign of weak* 
less. 

It would nut fie fair to say that we nsml nothing rise 
ml these e;iyV'going falea A.-i a matf«T tif faet. f rrad 
verything wiiluM re.iili. even, the <*1 I^^.r^uUsf 

"j}si \vhit*!i rnv motlau' preomird to mr tsi my ihhomfli 
I’rfhday. ..Mi.!tou I admit was hard wotk, Inif ! got 
onsiiieralde joy out of !:i> laira'iig p:i ; "I'h*’ I.mi tie 

L'eues also iiiferesfeil me ami I womt abuuf ‘.jnetting ihr 
xlraoi’iiinary haraJigm-i of .^a^an with -■•m h vi' 0 -,r tliaf 
ly team <me «!ay friglit of me. and ran aaov with 
[ie plow, leaving an rrratii* furrow to l,.r rxj/iaiiied. 
lowever, niy father was g!ad in sra* im* taking on ihr 
i»iet* of the cifattir. 

1 he leer years of life on tfiis farm !m.d brou;-dif -avitt 
liaiigts info my world. Nearly a!! Ih*-’ o| m land let*! 
eeii feiic'ed am! piinveri, and all ihe raftk* and, Uur r > had 
eeii lirougjii inio pasture, am! ar*->umi mo-a of the biuid 
IgS, groves <if ma|iI.oi were hegimuiig to m:d:,r the 
oiliest i*:ic Is a little le^^4 barren ;m*l ugly. And yoi 
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with all these growing signs of prosperity I realized that 
something sweet and splendid wjis dying out of the prairie, 
'j’he whistling pigeons, the wailing jdover, the migrating 
ducks and geese, the soaring cram-s, the sluulowy wolves, 
the wary foxes, all the untamed thinj?; were passing, 
vanishing with the blue-joint grass, the dainty wild rose 
and the tiger lily ’,s flaming torch. Settlement was 
complete 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A Taste of Village Life 

r HE change from farm to village life, though delight- 
ful, was not so complete as we had anticipated, for 
e not only carried with us several cows and a span of 
Drses, but the house which we had rented stood at the 
Ige of town and possessed a large plot; therefore we 
)t only continued to milk cows and curry horses, but 
± to work at once planting potatoes and other vege- 
,bles almost as if still upon the farm. The soil had been 
Dorly cultivated for several years, and the weeds sprang 
p like dragons^ teeth. Work, it seemed, was not to be 
iCaped even in the city. 

Though a little resentful of this labor and somewhat 
sappointed in our dwelling, we were vastly excited by 
jrtain phases of our new surroundings. To be within 
few minutes’ walk of the postoffice, and to be able to 
) to the store at any moment, were conditions quite 
; satisfactory as we had any right to expect. Also we 
ept later, for my father was less disposed to get us out of 
id at dawn and this in itself was an enormous gain, es- 
icially to my mother. 

Osage, a small town, hardly more than a village, 
as situated on the edge of a belt of hard-wood timber 
trough which the Cedar River ran, and was quite com- 
onplace to most people but to me it was both mysteri- 
IS and dangerous, for it was the home of an alien tribe, 
)stile and pitiless — ^The Town Boys.” 

Up to this time I had both hated and feared them, 
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knowing that they hatoti and (iespised me, anti now, | 
suddenly I was tlirust among them and put on my own * 
defenses. Fora few weeks I ielt like a young rooster in a 
strange barn-yard, - knowing that I would be called ^ 
upon to prove my quality. In fact it took but a week 1 
or two to establish my [lime in the tribe for one of the 
leaders of the gang was Miteholl Scott, a powerful lad ' 
of about my own age, and to his friend.diip I owe a large [ 
js'irl of my freetlom from persta ution. | 

Uncle David came to see u.s several times during the I 
s])ring and his talk was all about “going west." He was | 
restless under tlie conditions of his life on a farm. I ‘ 
don’t know why t’lis was so. init a growing bitterness i 
clouded his voice. Oiuv 1 beard him say. “I don’t 
know what use I am in the work 1. I arn a failure.” This j 
was the first note of doubt, of lii.seuuragement that I ; 
had heard from any member I'f my family and it | 
made a deep impres.siou on mt\ DisiiIu^iunment had ■ 
begun. f 

During the early part of tlu- sumiiUT my brother and I . 
worked in the garden with frequent days ol'f for fishing, • 
swimming and berrying, and we were entirely content | 
with life. No doubts a,s.auled us. We swam in the [Kind I* 
at Rice's Mill ami we cast our hooks in the .sunny ripjilcs | 
below it. We saw the circus come to town and go into I 
camp on a vacant lot, and we attendetl every movement f 
of it with a deikiou.s sense of leNiire. We could go at I 
niglit with MO long ride to take after it was over. The I 
fourth of July came to seek us this year and we had hut ’ 
to step acTo.ss the way to si-e a hall game. We were at ^ 
last in the center of our world. j 

In June my father called im; to helj) in the elevator 
and this turned out to he a most inftirming experience. 
“'I’he Street." as it was called, was merely a wagon road 
which ran along in front of a row of wheat ware. houscs 

up I 
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a quiet little man of smooth address, acted as peace, f 
maker. 1 

Amon" these men my father moved as an equal, not- I 
withstanding the fact of his country training and preju- | 
dices, and it was through the man Murley that we got our I 
first outlook uiuni the bleak worhi of Agnosticism, for 
daring tlie summer a series of lectures by Robert Inger- ' 
soli was reporteil in one of the Chicago pa[)ers and the 
West rang with the controversy. 

On Monday as soon as the paper came to town it was | 
the habit of the grain-buyers to gather at their little i 
central oflice, and while Aforley, the man with the seal [ 
ring, read the lecture aloud, the others listeiuai and com- > 
meuted on the heresies. Nut all were .sympathizers 
with the great ieonoelast, ami the arguments which fob ' 
lowed were often heated ami somciime.i fiercely per- > 
sonal. j 

After they had (juite tinidieii willi the [laper, I some- | 
times securetl it for nr.'self. ami liurryiug liaek to my ; 
office in the elevator pored over it with intense zeal, f 
Undoubteiily my father as well us 1 was profoundly in- f 
fluenceil by “'I'lic Mistakes of Moses.” 'I'he faith in • 
which we had been reareil had alre.idy grown dim, and 
under the light of Ingersoll's remorseless humor most ' 
of our suiierstitions vaniihed. I <lo not think my ! 
father’s cs.sential Ciiristianity was in any degree dimin- » 
ished, he merely lost his rcsjiect for certain outworn [’ 
traditions and empty creeds. I 

My work consisteil in rei eiving the grain and keeping | 
the elevator going and as I weighed the sacks, made out ; 
checks for the j>ayment and kept the books- in all ways 
taking a man’s [dace,— I lost all .sense of being a boy. 

Tlie motive power of our hoisting machinery was a 
blind horse, a handsome fellow weighing some fifteen 
hundred pounds, and it was not lung before he filled a 
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large space in my thoughts. There was something ap- 
pealing in his sightless eyes, and I never watched him (as 
he patiently went his rounds in the dusty shed) without 
pity. He had a habit of kicking the wall with his right 
hind foot at a certain precise point as he circled, and a 
deep hollow in the sill attested his accuracy. He seemed 
to do this purposely — to keep count, as I imagined, of 
his dreary circling through sunless days. 

A part of my duty was to watch the fanning mill (in 
the high cupola) in order that the sieves should not clog. 
Three flights of stairs led to the mill and these had to be 
mounted many times each day. I always ran up the 
steps when the mill required my attention, but in coming 
down I usually swung from beam to beam, dropping 
from footway to footway like a monkey from a tall tree. 
My mother in seeing me do this called out in terror, 
but I assured her that there was not the slightest danger 
— and this was true, for I was both sure-footed and sure- 
handed in those days. 

This was a golden summer for us all. My mother 
found time to read. My father enjoyed companionship 
with the leading citizens of the town, while Franklin, as 
first assistant in a candy store, professed himself to be 
entirely content. My own holidays were spent in fish- 
ing or in roving the woods with Mitchell and George, 
but on Sundays the entire family dressed for church as 
for a solemn social function, fully alive to the dignity 
of Banker Brush, and the grandeur of Congressman 
Deering who came to service regularly — but on foot, so 
intense was the spirit of democracy among us. 

Theoretically there were no social distinctions in 
Osage, but after all a large house and a two seated car- 
riage counted, and my mother’s visitors were never from 
the few pretentious homes of the town but from the 
farms. However, I do not think she worried over her 
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social position and I know she weleoineil cullers from 
Dry Run and Burr Oak with ei>rdial hospitality. She 
was never envious or bitter. 

In spite of my busy life, I read more than ever before, 
and everything I saw or heard nunle a deep atid lasting 
record on my mind. I recall with a sense <tf gratitiuie a 
sermon by the preacher in the iMethodist t'hureh which 
profoundly educated me. It was the tirst time I had 
ever heard the power of art and the value of its mission 
to man insistecl upon. What was right and what was 
wrong had bi'eu pointed out to me, hut things of beauty 
were seldom mentioned. 

With most eloquent ge.stures, witli a face glowing 
with enthusiasm, the young orator enumerated the 
beautiful phases of nature. He painteil tlie starry sky, 
the sunset clouds, and the purjile hills in words of pris- 
matic hue and his rapturous <‘lo!|ucnce liehl us rigul. 
“We have been taught,’’ he said in effect, “that beauty is 
a snare of the evil one; that it Ls a lure to destroy, but I 
assert that Hod de.sires loveliness aiul hates uidiiiess. He 
loves the shimmering of dawn, the silver light on the 
lake and the purple and simw of every .Muumer < loud. 
Ho honors Ijright colors, for has he not .<et tin* ruinisow 
in the heavens and mtuie water to nileit the moon." 
He prefers joy and pleasure to hate and de.pair. He 
is not a God t)f pain, ttf darkness and us'liness, he is a 
God of beauty, of delight, of c«)nsvi!afifn.'’ 

In some such strain he eontiimeil, and as his voice 
rose in fervent chant and Ins words throbbed with 
poetiy, the stmlight falling throiu'h tlie wim low-pane 
gave out a more intense railiatu e. and ovt r the faces of 
the girls, a more entrancing c»'lur fell. He ojieued luy 
eyes to a new world, the workl of art. 

I recognized in this man not only a moving orator but 
a scholar and 1 went out from that little church vaguely 
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Tesolvoti to hr a studtajf alio, a stiairut uf i!u> hrautii'ul, 
My father was alnu'st rquaHy iiU'Vrti and \vr all vvnit 
again an<I again to hear our yuiiu;' rvansjrl sju'ak luif 
never again did hr tourh my It- art. Ti’.ai <n)r dia-oinsr 
was his runtrilnition to luy i dural ion and 1 am yratrful 
to him for it. In ai'trr liSr i had the phaairt' of h-lling 
liim how much hr had .suggr.tr.l to nu- in that srrnioii. 

There wa.s murh to aihirr a f.truuT luo in ihr dreonim 
of well-dressed uiru aiul t!u' gian- of il.iitiiily r!a<l vvinurn 
as well !us in the music and tla- dim intnior of the i hurch 
(whieh seemed to me of great tligniiy and i liann) and I 
usually went niurning a?td i-vtuitig t>> wat<h the 
regal tlatighters of th- eoutily arisioi lary go up tiu' aisle 
f even jtaned a Smulny ela,.,. hronia* eiiarming 

Miss Culver wa.s (he feaeher, OaluardU a stocky, im- 
grareful youth, J was inwardly a hold ..juin- <.f ron’einee. 
needing only a slerd an<l a shield to light for my !a«ly 
Io\ i'. o one i i>ti{d he mmt* roonlially ronianfie than 
I was at this lime Isi! iofinn.ile!)’ no one knew it! 

Muiglitig a ; I did_wifli roim,; 'j,.-,,;,!,. who had h.-en 
stiidriil.s at ilu- Si-ti. inary, 1 n.iUu.dly devcloju-il .i lunv 
aiiihitiun. I .Ir. idi-d to vuU-r tor tin- aiilunin ti-nii, .tnd 
to (hat rttd ;; lim d from my f.ilhi r a h-.ivo ol aiornio 
during Aiigu t and l.iird my ..-If out f,, ..j-iin in llio 
harvrU held. ! dem.nuh-d lull w.i . , .u.d wlien ono 
Ih.i/ing lug u.iy 1 !odi’ 4>u .i hiidug nor. M ir.h hajat''.t('r 
into ;i tu'ld of vda.-at ju t >.i-inii ..j ih,- l.'.iir tfrouiel, i 
ft'h m\ .ell a to.tn, and tail-*, Ui’’ upon a toni-.,* v.ldih 
put me neaii 1 the i 'oihinr and tin’ .•.hit .'t'l n 1 d.- .-in-d, 
Binding on a haivr.t.a v.u, i!t- j.i-aUcIy ic-rd noik 
for a sixteen yi-.ir ( sd hoy luj it i.dl -d lor endur.iiu c of 
heat and luingiT .i > wrii .ts for iimisu.d eelcrite anil pre 
eision <.f ;u lion. Hut as i eon a.i.-red niv ..-If hill gr.e.vii 
phy.ii all \ , I < ould In U allow luy s.'.i a \\ urd td * . tmpl.iint , 

I kept tjiy plate la- .i.!.' my p.irtnei hour aflrr limir, tak 
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ing care of my half of ten acres of grain each day. My 
fingers, raw and bleeding with the briars and smarting 
with the rust on the grain, were a torture but I iiersisted 
to the end of harvest. In this way I earned enough 
money to buy nn-self a Sunday .suit, some new boots and 
the necessary books for the seminary tonn which began in 
September. 

Up to this time I had never owned an overcoat nor a 
.suit that fitted me. My shirts had always been made 
by my mother and had no real cuff.s. I now purchased 
two boxes of paper culTs and a real necktie. My intense 
satisfaction in these garments made mother smile with 
pleasure and understanding humor. 

In spite of my store suit and my high-hceled calf-skin 
boots I felt very humble as I left our lowly roof that first 
day and started for the chapel. To me the brick build- 
ing .standing in the center of its ample yard was as im- 
posing as I imagine the ilaqier Memorial Library must 
be to the youngster of today as he enters tlic Univensity 
of Chicago. 

To enter the chapel meant running the gauntlet of a 
hundred citified young men ami women, fairly entitled 
to laugh at a clod-jumper like my.self, and 1 would have 
balked completely had not Davul Pointer, a neighbor’s 
son, volunteered to lead the way. Cratefully I accepted 
his offer, and so passed for the first time into the little 
hall which came to mean so much to me in after yeans. 

It was a large room swamiing with merry young people 
and the Corinthian columns painted on the walls, the 
pipe organ, the stately profes.sors on the platform, the 
self-confident choir, were all of such majisty that I was re- 
duced to hare-like humility. What right had I to share 
in this .splendor? Sliding hurriedly into a .seat 1 took 
refuge in the obscurity which my youth and short stature 
guaranteed to me. 
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Soon Professor Bush, the {irincipul of tlie selu>oI, gent.u\ 
blue-eyed, whitcduiircd, wil!i a swoil and mellow voice*, 
rose to greet tlie old |nij>ils and wekaniu* the new ones, aiul 
his manner so won luy contideiice tluit at tlie elo-a* of the 
sen'ice I went to him aiid told him who I was. hor-' 
tunately he reniem!)ere<l my sister Harrii't, and politicly 
saidt glad to see you, Hamlin, “ ami fnsu tlial 

moment I considered him a frieiui, and an alnuvst in-'- 
fallible guide. 

The scliool was in truth a very firimitive instituticug 
hardly more tlian a higfi sehoo!, hut it served its pur|'H>se. 
It gave farmers’ !.>oys like* myself tlu* (»p{iortunity td 
meeting tlu^se wbi wvve older, liner, mon* learneei than 
they, ami every day was tii me likt* turning a fn*/di am! 
delightful page in a sitiry mi tiu*ndy because it 

brought new friends, new exi'jeriem^os, hut hei'ause it 
symlndkeii freediUii from the hay tVirk and the htw. 
Learning was easy for me. In all Imt matliematics I 
kept among the highoU., td my dm without nuuh clTorh 
but it was in tiie “‘Frulay Ihierii^e-d* that I earlii*:^.. 
distinguislied inysrlf. 

It was tile c'U,»forn at tin* c!<e;e id every wei’k’s wtu'k to 
bring a secthin id tlte puful^ uj>on lln^ platiVirm as essay ■ 
ists or oratijrs, and tlirse ^'eroas-ise-d* idrmed tla* m<*a' 
interesting and tin* most pas-d«>nately dr»sidi*d hsiture 
of the entire* scdiind, Xu jiupil \vh<» touk p:trl in if. ev<a' 
forgot Ills appisirance. It wa» at iime a pilkny au.d 
a burning. It eallisi hir self |Kf;s'.es,.iini, memory, grme 
of gesture and a vtrice! 

My cs.isr is tyj. 4 ial. loir tlirre or foiu' ilav:, hehns' mv 
first ortiral, I irni!*! not rat. A my-UrriMU^ tinea, 
develti{KHi in rny solar } 4 e\ui. a pa.in vdiish iie\rr hit 
me- exi'rpt posjfdy in the 111001!?*^ hrbjn! I had lime h» 
think. Ikiy by <!ay I drilled and tlrihed and drilled, f-aii 
in tlie iicld.s at tin: edge: of ihir town or at hoiur when 
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mother was away, in the harn while milkinj' at every 
opportunity I went through my seleetion with most 
impassioned \'oiee aiui lt»*ty pe-nurts, su-Uaiised liy the 
legends of Webster and nemosthenes, resolved upon 
a blazing victory. I <!iil everything but nnimlile a smooth 
pebble— reali/.iag that most ot tiie boys in my section 
were going through precisely the same struggle. Each 
of us knew exactly how the others fell, and yet I cannot 
say that we ilisj'layetl acute sympathy one with anutlier; 
on the contrary, those in llu* tree sei tion consiilered the 
antics of the sutTering section a very atnusiitg spectacle 
and wexvcre continually being “joshed " aliiuit our lack of 
appetite. 

'I’iie test was, in truth, rigorous, do a -k a Imsliful 
boy or sliy girl fresh fnmi the kiteheir to walk out upon a 
platform and face that crowd of i;;oi I ing students was a 
kind of torture. Xo desk was j u-rn-.it (. d. Ihn h vietim 
stood bleakly exposed to tlie pidh-u ga.n* of three hun- 
dred eyes, and as most of u-s v.»!f [morly djx's.eii. in 
coats that never titled and tnui ers tls.it ^ limbe i um- boot- 
tops, we sull'ered the mi'-eries of the d.omied. I'hi* girls 
wore gown.s which they thenisehes bad maile. ami were, 
of courrse, equrdly sell fon-a ion a d ia- ktsowk-dre that 
their sleex'es did not td was of iourv unjeern to them 
than the tiiuught of Itreaking down but the fi-.u- of for- 
getting their lines alai contriinite i to their dread ami 
terror. 

While the names which precede 1 mine were called off 
that lir.st afteni(H)ii, ! grew coMer .md l okler till at last 
I sh<i()k with a nervous chill, and iv!i -n, in hi. smooth, 
pleasant tenor. Trof. Htt -h < ai! -d ..m •' I I.mdiu ( dailand” 
I rose in niy seat with a .pii?;” iii.e J i. k fium bis box. 
My linibs were immii. -;o numb that 1 could -.canely 
feel the llmir laitjeath mv fc -t ,uni l!i • window , were only 
faint gray glares of light. .My li.-.id <<,. iil.Ued like a toy 
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balloon, seCiiuHl imimi to ho thuitinii in the air, ami my 
heart was |Hni!uiin!.t like a tiruni. 

Ilowewr, I hail iHualomi ufuni this soene so Kmi: ami 
had iigurod iny ixnirso so rxartiy that I imulc all tho turns 
with nuHicTatt* iiog.roo <it graoe ami siua'ca’iioil tinally iu 
facing niy amlionco willuait falling up tlio stops (as 
several otliors !uul thaud and so hK»kod iUnvn upon my 
fellows like Tennyson’s eagle mi the sea. In that hv 
stant a singtdar calm fell (na-r me. I l)ecamo stramgely 
master of itiyself, Fnnn somewhere above mo a now and 
amazing pmver fcT upon me and in tliat instant I {ht- 
ceivisl mi the faces tif my classmates a evrtain exprt'ssion 
of surprise ami serums reoiect, My suliconseious oratori- 
cal self had taken charge, 

I d(j ntg at prt^aaif recall what my recitation was, 
hut it W'as |.iro!iah!y ( ‘irfomrV tw stnne other of 

the turgid ckaiamat‘'U’y pieeei of iTissic iiteraturo willi 
wliudi all our n'adrrs were tilled. It was tjomhaslic 
siulT, hut my hlimi, !ioyi-!i lielief in it gave it dignity. 
As I went on my voiee elraretl, ITu' windiwv saslu’s 
regained tlndr ouf lines, I saw e\ery form }Hd<n'e me, ami 
tlie look <»f Miriu'isr ;im.l pUseaum an the smiling faeo 
of my iu'irMi|'»al exalted nu*. 

dosing amid hesuly api'ilanse. { steppeil down willi a 
feeling that I had w<»u a plau* amons^ the orators of the 
scluHil, a ia“Hef wTh h did. no harm tii others ami gave me 
a gotid deal td sali dai As I had neither money nor 

cluUies. ;uul was not of figure tii win athiuration, why 
siumkl I iiiU r\pre,.s tlie juide I felt in mv ptmau' to nurve 
an audience.'' lUrM’d*'^ I ivasemly sivtinml 

Hit* principal :s|ioke to me Hittu'wanls. tuUh praisiti^t 
and crilii i-niiig my iiirlluid, I’lii* praise I aect*pted, the 
criticism { miturall}' resmirii. ,| realized ruitne eii my 
faults td coiir:-.e, hill ! wa.s iiof rrarty to have even Fred. 
BuhIi tell me of tlnuii, I hali^d 'Veloeufiim'’ <lri!! in clasn 
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I relied on “inspiration.” I bcUeved tliat orators were 
bom, not made. 

There was one other speaker in rjiy section, a little 
girl, considerably younger than myself, who had the mys- 
terious power of the born actress, and I recognised this 
quality in her at once. I perceived that she spoke from 
a deep-seated, emotional, Celtic impulse. Hardly more 
than a child in years, she was easily the most dramatic 
reader in the school. She too, loved tragic prose and pas- 
sionate, sorrowful verse and to hear her recite, 

One of them do.vl in the East l)y the sea 
And one of them dead in the West by the s.;a, 

was to be shaken by inexplicable emotion. Her ftice 
grew pale as silver as she went on and her eyes darkened 
with the anguish of the poet mother. 

Most of the students were the .sons and daughters of 
farmers round about the county, but a few were from the 
village homes in western Iowa and southern Miitnesota. 
Two or three boys wore real tailor-nuule suits, and the 
easy flow of their trouser leg.s and the set of llicir linen 
collars rendered me at once t'nvious and discontented. 
“Some day,” I said to myself, “I too, will have a suit that 
will not gape at the neck and crawl at the ankle,” but Idid 
not rise to the height of expecting a ring and wutclu 

Shoes were just coming into fashion and one young 
man wore pointed “box Uh'.s” which filled all the rest of 
us with despair. John (kitU'r also wore collars oi 
linen — real linen— which had to be laumiered, but few 
of us dared fix our hojics as high as that. John also 
owned three neckties, an<l wore broad culls with i'ngravc(i 
gold buttons, and on Fridays waved these splendors 
before our eyes with a malicious satisfaction which 
aroused our hatred. Of such complexion are tlie trage- 
dies and triumphs of youth! 
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How I envifil Arthur Peters Ins calm uiul haughty 
bearing! Mi>st (.>!' us entcrctl chapci like ral)!uts sneak- 
ing down a turnip patch, hut Arthur ami John and Walter 
loitered in with tlu* easy and assured manner of Senators 
or Generals so much depends upon leather and pru- 
nella. Gradually i lost my terror of this ordeal, hut 1. 
took canr to keep hehind .some friendly hulk like young 
Blake.siee, wlu) .stood .sl.t feet two in his gaiters. 

Willi all these aiuieties I loved the scliool ami could 
hariily he wrested frmu it even for a day. I hent to my 
hooks with eagerness, I joined a ileluting .society, and 
I took a hand at all tlie games. The tlays went by on 
golden, noiseless, hall hearing axle.s — and almost Itefore 
I realised it, winter was upon the land. Ihit oh! the 
lurcury of that winter, with no smnv drifts to climli, no 
corn -.stalks to gather and mi king w.ilk to sehool. It was 
.swa;t to wake tiich morning in the shelter of our little 
house and know that another day of tlelightful seliuoUng 
was ours. Our hand ; siifti tu-d ami lii»,htenetk Our walk 
became each <i.ty less of a "g.dumjnng plmk" 'I'lnr com- 
panionship of lirieht ami interesting young people, and 
the study of well dre . ied men ami women in atlendan<-e 
u[)on let turei and *, wl.t!. w.is a part of our instruction 
and had their reindng eiiei tupon us.gracele .seolts though 
we were. 

Sometime during llsi . winter Wendell I'liillips came to 
town and In ture i on //.e [,tn{Arls, M) f.ither l'»ik usall 
to see and hear lid. orator hero of hi; huyhood day.s in 
Huston. 

I confess t«» a di aps«nutment in the event. A fall 
old gi'iilleman witli h.ui.(.i(!ne t lean cut features, ruse 
from behind the [ndpit in the (‘ongregational ('hun h, 
and re:»l from a iiianu-w ript read fpiietly, nillotpiially, 
likea te.u her addres dug c >'riiiip of sUtdenf i, with scanely 
a gesture and without raising his voice. (July once 
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toward the end of the hour did he thrill us, and then only 
for a moment. 

Father was a little saddened. He shook his head 
gravely. “He isn't the orator he was in the gowl old 
anti-slavery days,” he explained ainl passed again into 
a glowing account of the famous “slave speech” in 
Faneuil Hall when the pro-slavery men all but mobbed 
the speaker. 

Per contra, I liked, (and the boys all liked) a certain 
peripatetic temperance lecturer named Beale, for he 
was an orator, one of those who rise on air impassioned 
chant, soaring above the snows of t'himlavrazo, mingling 
the purple and gold of sunset with the saffron and silver 
of the dawn. None of us could tell just what these gor- 
geous passages meant, but they were beautiful while they 
lasted, and sadly corrupted our oratorical style. It took 
some of us twenty years to recover from the fascination 
of this man’s absurd and high falutin’ elocutiunar}' sing- 
song. 

I forgot the farm, I forgot the valley of my birth, I 
lived wholly and with joy in the present. Sung, poetry, 
history mingled with the sports whu'h made our life so 
unceasingly interesting. There was a certain girl, the 
daughter of the shoe merchant, who (temporarily) dis- 
placed the image of Agnes in the niehe of my slirine, and 
to roll the platter for her at a “sociable" was a very 
high honor indeed, an<l there was uiuUher, a glorious 
contralto singer, much older than I but there I must 
not claim to have even attracted her eyes, and my meet- 
ings with Millie were so few ami so public that I cannot 
claim to have ever conversed with her. 'I’hey were all 
boyish adorations. 

Mach as I enjoyed this winter, greatly us it instructed 
me, I cannot now recover from its luminii)us dark more 
than here and there an incident, a jioe.m, a .song. It was 
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all clellstlitful, that I know, so iilUal with joyous hours 
that I retain !>ut a minfcletl imimssioii of satisfaction and 
regret- satisfaction with life as I fouiul it, regret at its 
inevitable eiuiing for niy father, irritated by the failure 
of his renter, auiumnced that he had decided to i)ut us all 
back u{)on the farm ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Back to the Farm 

J UDGING from the entries in a small diary of this 
date, I was neither an inlrospeetivo youth nor one 
given to precocious literary subtleties. 

On March 27th, 1877, I made this entry; “To-day we 
move back upon the famr.” 

This is all of it! No more, no less. Not a word to 
indicate whetlier I regretted the decision or welcomed it, 
and from subsequent equally bald notes, I derive the 
information that my father retained his i>osition as 
grain buyer, and that he drove back and forth daily over 
the five miles which lay between the fann and the eleva- 
tor. There is no mention of my mother, no hint as to 
how she felt, although the return to the loneliness and 
drudgery of tlie farm must have been as grievous to her 
as to her sons. 

Our muscles were soft and our heads filled with new 
ambitions but there was no alternative. It was “back 
to tlic field,” or “out into the colil, cold world,” so forth 
we went upon the soil in the old familiar way, there to 
plod to and fro endlessly behind the swiler and the har- 
row. It was harder than ever to follow a team for ton 
hours over the soft ground, and early rising was more 
difficult than it had ever been before, but I discovered 
some compensations which helped me bear the.se dis- 
comforts. I saw more of the lioauty of the landscape 
lauad I now had an aspiration to occupy my mind. 
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My mcmorie.s of tfie Seminary, the ecluus nf the sonjts 
e haci heani. j^ave the niurnins' chorus of tiie (nMirie 
lickeus a richer niearan-^ ilian iiefore. The west wiiul, 
den with the (hdiiaous snudl of uiu'overe-d »*ai'tli, the 
luler hitie of the sky, tiie cheerful chirpiny "f the 
ouad sparrows, the jociuui whistling of the gophers, 
e winding tlight of t!u' pr.u'rie pigeons all the,e f ights 
d sounds of spring swept hack upon me. hringing •.ouie- 
ing sweeter aiul more signitieant tluifi liefor**, { 
([gained in peiaa'pliou and also in the jmwer to a.sin»- 
te what I [lerceived. 

This year in town had ofht'r far-reat hing elTecfs, It 
ideti to warp ns from our father’s designs. It pl.iced 
i rigoron.s, ilithy tlrudgiay of the farm yard iti sliarp 
itra.st with the rare free eonijKinionahle esistrru e 
[ by my friends in the village, and we longed to he of 
■ir condition. We h.id gained our tir .t set of conipara 
e ideas, and with them an unrest which was to i .trry 
very far away. 

rrue. neither Burton rmr f liad actually shared the 
endors of t'ongr«'.,nian I>eei'iu;;'i Inni .»■ hut we 
I ohtaituct revelatory g'itiip.es of its well kept l.iwn, 

I thrtuigh the (tpen windows we h.ul Mat»hrd the 
ving of its lace curl aiiis, Wi' hat! oh .ei vrd ,d so h>*tv 

II Avery Bru.h’.s fnak coat luted .uid we n.injur 
ided something of the ?*l»’gant leisure whit It the ttini 
I daughters of Win. I’etty''. gi-m-r.i! fUoie mjoyeil. 

)vt‘r against these Ctmifoils, these lu.xtiriiiii * nmdi* 
IS, we now .set t»ur ugly little f.tnnhou ie, with it . tag 
pets, its battered furniture, its harren attit. anti it* 
d, rude f>e<is. /XU that we seeturil very 

aj) and tliylorably commonpiacr. 

dy brother, who hiul pa-.seil a vivid and wtitnlerful 
r riditig race hor >r,. « ierking iti an ice cream parlor. 

It frwiucnt holidays of swimming and ha tehall, ahw 
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went groaning and grumbling to the fields. He too 
resented the curry-comb and the dung fork. We both 
loathed tlie smell of manure and hated the greasy cloth- 
ing which our tasks made necessary. Secretly we vowed 
tliat when we were twenty-one we would leave the farm, 
never to return to it. However, as the ground dried off, 
and the grass grew green in tlie door-yard some part of 
this bitterness, tlris resentment, faded away, and we 
made no further complaint. 

My responsibilities were now those of a man. I was 
nearly full grown, quick and powerful of hand, and vain 
of my strength, which was, in fact, unusual and of de- 
cided advantage to me. Nothing ever really tired me 
out. I could perform any of my duties with ease, and 
none of the men under me ever presunu'd to question my 
authority. As harvest came on I took my i)!ace on our 
new Marsh harvester, and bound my half of over one 
hundred acres of heavy grain. 

The crop that year was enormous. At times, as I 
looked out over the billowing acres of wheat which must 
not only be reaped and bound and s!uH'ke<l and stackinl 
but also threshed, before there was the slightc's.t chance 
of my returning to the Seminary, my face grew long ami 
my heart heavy. 

Burton shared this fca;Ii.'ig, for Iu‘, too, h.ad become 
profoimdly interested in the Stuninary and was eagiT to 
return, eager to renew the frieiuhhips he had geuncal. Wo 
both wLshed to walk once more beiu'ath tiu^ maple trc'cs 
in clean well-litling garments, aiui ai)ove all we hungen.'d 
to escape the curry-cfunb ami the cow. 

Both of us retained our membership in lh<r Adelphian 
Debating Society, and oceasion.aily drove to town after 
the day’s work to take jiart in the Monday nuvtings. 
Having deckled, <lcfinitdy, to be an orator. 1 now went 
about with a copy of Shakespeare in my pocket and 
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ranted tlie immortal soliloquies of Ilamlel aud Rirkurd as 
I held the plow, feeling certain that I was following in 
the footprints of Lincoln and Demostlunu^s. 

Suinlays hruiiglit a special swe(q, relief that smtimer. 
a note oi finer poetry into all our lives, for often a 

bath helund the barn we put ou clean siiirts anti dmvc 
away Cfsage to meet (kajrge and Alitciudl, uv wvnt tr 
cluiteh to see some of tlie girls we had admired at the 
SeniiiKiry. ( )n other Sal)l>atijs we returned to our places 
at the !!urr Oak schooldiouse, (‘ujoyingas we used to che 
a few hours' forgetfulness of tlie farm. 

My falhtT, I am glad to say, nev<T insist tai upon any 
rcliyieHSs td^sm'va.nce on the jKirt ol his stms, anti never 
intcrUTotl with any re*asonafd(^ pleasure on Sunday, 
If hr nuitic ti!>jectitm to our trips it was usually on ladialf 
of t!u‘ cxittle, **(]o where you ph\*ist lu' t^fttui said, 
^Umly gid back in tinu* to do the milking/' Somelinii's 
hewtnilil ask, you tliink the' inu'scs augjit ha\*' 

a rest wtdl as yourselves?" Ih' was a steam ru:ui but ;i 
just iiuun and I am i*spiH'ia,lly grateful to him for his inej 
intcrfi‘r<uii‘e witii my reiigau’s affairs. 

All that sumnu-r arul all tin* fall I wauLeni Hkt* a liired 
man, assuming in addition tiie* res;pnriskbiliiii's ai brijie, 
boss. I fieiund grain until rny arms won* rave with briai'. 
anil ill slai'king timo I. wa.llowe*d round and round upon 
my kiua-s, building gresat ricks ed" grain, taJang o.bviuii » 
prhk* in the* siail wltitdi tin's ta-,k n-qi/u'oii unid n;;, 
Inuntas, re^ iiifeinaHl at tin* kiH't'S. Itaggi-ei nngraei-fuil v 
ami my hamis, swadlen wiilt tlur art of grapjding tho 
heavy bumlles as tlioy wcTe* thrown to me, griuv hnruy 
am! Iiruwn and clumryv, sn that 1 liuiU* <!r..p:tirtsl of rvrr 
being able to write* afiothe-r h‘tter. I was vm’v glad ma 
to iiave niy Seminary friends m.m iim in thi-* unlovrly' 
comiittmi. 

ilowevi'rj I took a wellalermed priele in Htaerkiag, fur 
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it was a test of skill. It was clean work. Even now, as 
I ride a country lane, anti see men at work handling oats 
or hay, I recall the pleasurable sides of work on tJie farm 
and long to return to it. 

The radiant sky of August ami September on the 
prairie was a never failing sounte t>f delight to me. Na- 
ture seemed resting, opulent, self-satislietl and honorable. 
Every phase of the landscape indictitod a task fulfilled. 

, There were still and pulseless tlays when slaty-blue 
clouds {nlcd uj) in the west and camti drifting eastward 
with thunderous accomjianiment, to l)rt!ak the oppres- 
sive heat and leave the earth cool and fresh from having 
passed. There were misty, windy days when the sound- 
ing, soutJiern liret'ze swe[)t the yellow stuhhie like a 
scythe; when the sky, without a cloud, was whitenctl liy 
an over.sprcading ha.',e: when the cricket.s sang sleepily 
as if in dream of eternal summer; ami the grasshoppers 
clicked and huz/.ed from stalk to stalk in pure delight of 
sunshine and the har\'e.st. 

Another humbler source of pleasure in stacking was 
the watermelon which, having been picked in the early 
morning anti huitleu under the edge t)f the stack, re- 
mained tleliciously ctiol till mul forenoon, when at a 
signal, the men all gathered in the shaihiw of the rick, 
and leisurely ate their fill of juicy “mountain sweets.” 
Then there was the live oh lock supjnT, with its milk 
ami tloughnuts ami jilt; which sent us hack to our 

tiisk rei>Iete, content, reatiy fur another hour of 

toil. 

Of cour.se, there W'en; uni>Ie;is;int tl.ays later in the 
month, notuis w'hen file skir, were filletl with ragged, 
swiftly moving clouds, and the wtmh blew the .sheaves 
insitie out and shtsheil against my iacc the flying grain 
as well as thi- ie.ipitig kets. Siu h <iays gave prophecy 
of the passing of summer and the coming of fall. But 
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there was a mitigating charm even in these conditions, 
for they were all welcome promises of an early return to 
school. 

Crickets during stacking time were innumerable and 
voracious us rust c r fire. They ate our coats or hats if 
we left them bcsice the stack. They gnawed the fork 
handles and devoe red any straps that were left lying 
about, but their multitudinous song was a beautiful 
imvrought part of the sj'mphony. 

That year the threshing was done in the fields with a 
traction engine. My uncle David came no more to help 
us harvest. lie ha<i almost passed out of our life, and 
I have no recollection of hint till .several years later. 
Much of the charm, the }K)etry of the old-time threshing 
vanishwl with the pas.sing of hor.se power and the coming 
of the nomadic hired hand. There was less and less of 
the “changing works’' which u.sed to bring the young 
men of the farms togi'thcr. The grain was no longer 
stacktsl round the stable. Most of it we threshed in the 
field and the straw after being sj)road out upon the 
stubble was hunusl. Some farmers threshed directly 
from the shock, and the new “V'ibrator” took the place 
of the old ButTalo I'itts Se{)arator with its ringing bcll- 
nielal pinions. VVhedetl plows were common and self- 
binding harvesters were coming in. 

.Mthough my laconic little diary does not show it, 
'I was fiercely resolved upon returning to the Seminary. 
My father was not very .sympathetic. In his eyes I id- 
ready had a very good ec[uii)ment for the battle of life, 
but mother, with a woman’s ready understanding, di- 
vined that I had not niercdy set my heart on graduating 
at the Seminary, but that I was secretly dreaming of 
another and far more romantic career than that of being 
a farmer. Although a woman of slender schooling 
bersedf, she resjwnded helpfully to every effort which 
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her sons made to raise themselves above the common- 
place level of neighborhood life. 

All through the early fall whonovor fkirton and I met 
the other boys of a Sunday our talk \v; .s sure to fall upon 
the Seminary, and Burton stoutly declared that he, 
too, was going to begin in St'jdenilx . A.s a matter of 
fact the autumn term oiK-ned while \y • wtTt' still hard at 
work around a threshing machine \vi'h no delinite hope 
of release till the plowing and corn 'uisking were over. 
Our fathers cliil not seem to realiae t lat the men of the 
future (even the farmers of the futiirel must have a 
considerable amount of learning and experience, and 
so October went by and November wa.s well started 
before parole was granted ami we were free to return 
to our books. 

With what sense of liberty, of exultation, wc; took our 
way down the road on that gorgeous autumn morning! 
No* more dust, no more grime, no inoia; mud, no more 
cow milking, no more hor.se currying! For live months 

we were to live the lives of .m holars. of Ixtanler.s.” Yes, 

through some my.stcrious channel <mr parents had been 
brought to the point of engagiii!' lode,ings for us in the 
home of a townsman name«l l.eeti*. For two dollars a 
week it was arranged that wt* could eat and sleep from 
Monday night to I'Viday noon, but we were not exjiected 
to remain forsiqjper on h'riday; and Sunday supper, was 
of course, e.xtra. I thoujdd. this a great <Ii-al (tf money 
then, but I cannot understand at this <iistance how our 
lancikuiy was able to provide, fur that sum, the raw 
material of her kitchen, to say nothing of bed linen and 
soap. 

'I'he house, which .sUkxI on the edge of the town, wa,s 
.small and without upstairs heat, hut it seemed luxurious 
to me, and the fatuity stniightway absorbed toy interest. 
Leete, ttie nomintd hetid of the e.ilablishment, was a 
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short, gray, lame and rather iiiefTK-ient man of change- 
able temper who teamed alK>ut the streets witli a .sj'uin 
of roans almost as dour and crippled as himself, llis 
wife, who did nearly all the hoiusework for live hoanlcrs 
as well as for the memhers of her own family, was a soul 
of heroic jiride and most indomitahle energy. Slu* u,!s 
a tall, dark, tiiin woman who had unee heeu hamlsume. 
Poor creature- how incess:intly she toiled, and how 
much she endured! 

She had three graceful and alluring danghters, h'.lla, 
nineteen. Cora, .si.’cteen, and Ntartha, a ipu'el little imui e 
of about ten years of age. Idla was a giil «ii uiuisua! 
attaiiunent. a teacher, self-contained and womatdy, wiili 
whom we all, promptly, fell in love. Cora, a intuiily, 
;lark-eyed, pti-ssiotiate girl who somefinjes wiili 

friemily stuiles an*! sometimes glowered in .uirtfr, w.i s 
loss adored. Meither of them euiisidereii Murtmi *>r 
myself worthy of serious notice. On the eontr.uy, ue 
were nret\'>'‘^ary nuisances. 

To me !‘;i!a w.w :i ciiunuu ti kiiidly c}ttts*n. vm^ ri-.u!y 
U> help luc out with iny alyclini. ICvrruhiuu ’-hv t!;4 
stvnieii to lue itHthwl with w<unariily nracr. \n 4*tu!4 
she re;u! thu wor>!up in iny cychs, hut h aHiituh* *vhi/; 
tluil of art older .-uster. Chira, jueircr luy uwu ../r*, 
awetl me not at all. Chi the eouirar). we v.ete le^e-e 
incliucil to hattle than to cfio. Her t tuTir lie,- nef! 
me, I stum disc<ivered, was sustained I->y lier 
interest in a youny man fftnu C‘emi i iunhi ( ’teuif vs 

We were a happy, noisy itang, am! umhailuetilv ys;-'' 
ptiur Mr5. Leete a grtsat deal of trotil.i!e, d'lirrt' e-.y. 
Bulats (wild had tirsl. part of mm ear in sumr ll■a.c:l4 'idh 
Jack Frost) wlio paeiai up amt dinvn };is nuau 
Latin verb:; with painful pertinacity, ami Ilurnm edo-i 
loved II jesf but never made one, ami Joe Priuliar*!, 
wa$ iiilerisstcd mainly in politico and oratory, and 
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finally that criminally well-dressed young book agent 
(with whom we had very little in common) and myself. 
In cold weather we all herded in the dining room to 
keep from freezing, and our weekly scrub took place 
after we got home to our own warm kitchens and the 
family wash-tubs. 

Life was a pure joy to Burton as to me. Each day 
was a poem, each night a dreamless sleep! Each morn- 
ing at half past eight we went to the Seminary and at 
four o’clock left it with regret. I should like to say that 
w-e studied hard every night, burning a great deal of kero- 
sene oil, but I cannot do so. — We had a good time. The 
learning, (so far as I can recall) was incidental. 

It happened that my closest friends, aside from Bur- 
ton, were pupils of the public school and for that reason 
I kept my membership in the Adelphian Society which 
met every Monday evening. ^My activities There, I find,, 
made up a large part of my life during this second winter. ; 
I not only debated furiously, disputing weighty political' 
questions, thus aHvancin^ the forensic side of my edu- 
cation, but later in the winter I helped to organize a 
dramatic company which gave a play for the benefit of 
the Club Library. 

just why I should have been chosen ^^stage director” 
of our ^Hroupe,” I cannot say, but sonreniing in my 
abiuty to declaim Regulus probably led to this high re- 
sponsibility. At any rate, I not only played the. leading 
juvenile, I settled points of action and costume without 
the slightest hesitation. Cora was myjngmue opposite, 
it fell out, and so we played at love-making, while 
meeting coldly at the family dining table. 

Our engagement in the town hall extended through 
two March evenings and was largely patronized. It 
would seem that I was a dominant figure on both oc- 
casions, for I declaimed a ^^piece ” on the opening night, 
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one of those rescumdinK orations (athlrossecl to the Cartha- 
ginians), which we all loved, and which permitted of 
thunderous, rolling' periods ami passionate gestures. 
If my recollection is mit di.dorted, I was masterful that 

night at ksist. Joe IVitehard agreed that I was “the 

host part (»f tlie .show.’’ Joe wa.s my friend, and 1 hold 
him in especial alTecLion for his hearty praise of my 
clh)rt. 

On this same night I also appeared in a little skistch 
ropresoating thctleuth of a veteran <»f the Revolutionary 
War, in winch tlic dying man hehokls in a vision his 
beloved Lenuier. Walter Blakeslee was the “Washing- 
ton” and I, with heavily powiiercal luiir, was the veteran. 
On the .second night I played the juvenile lover in a 
drama called His Brother's Keeper. Cora a.s “Shel- 
lie," niy .sw«>etheart, was very lovely in pink mosquito 
netting, ami fur the tinst time I regretted her interest in 
the hook agent from Cerro Iktrdu, Strange to .say I 
had no fear at all a.s 1 looked <iut over the audictiee whii h 
packed the town hall to tlie <‘ei!ing. h’ather and mother 
were there with Frank ami Jessie, all (piite iluaed (as I 
imagineti] hy my tran iceiuient position hehiml tlie foot 
lights. 

It may iiav** hceii this very nij'ht th.at Willard Futon, 
the cuimty attorney, spoke to my father saying, “Rk lc 
ard, whenever that Imy of yours tlnishes .s( hool and 
wants to begin to study law. you smul him right to me,” 
which was, of course, a very great compliment, for the 
county attorney belonged t<j the liest known uiul most 
influential linn of lawyers in the town. At the moment 
his oiler would have seemetl very tiull uiitl etnnmon- 
place to me. I wouitl have refused it. 

Our sut'cesH that night was so great tliat it appcaretl a 
pity not to permit other towns to witness our perform- 
ance, hence we Iwjldly organized a “ lour.” We iKKiked a 
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circuit which included St. Ansgar and Mitchell, two 
villages, one four, the other ten miles to the north. Au- 
dacious as this may seem, it wa.s deliberately decided 
upon, and one pleasant day Mitcludl and Cleorge and I 
loaded all our scenery into a wagon and (lro\-e away 
across the prairie to our lirst “stand” vt-ry much as 
Moliere did in his youth, leaving the hulies to follow 
(in the graiuieur of hired liuggies) later in tlu' day. 

That night we played with “artistic success” — that 
is to say, we lost some eighteen dollars, which so de- 
pre.ssed the management that it abandoned the tour, 
and the entire organization returned to Osage in ilimiu- 
ished glory. This cut short my can-er as an actor I 
never again took part in a theatrical perfonnanci'. 

Not long after this disaster, “Shellie,” as 1 now called 
Cora, entered upon .some mysterious and romantic 
drama of her own. 'I’ho travelling man vanished, and 
soon after she too disappeared. Where slu; went, wliat 
she did, no one seemed to know, aiul none of us tjuite 
dared to ask. I never saw her ag.ain but last year, after 
nearly forty years of wandering. 1 was told that she is 
married and living in luxurious east* ne.ar London. 
I'lirough what <leep valleys slu" has travilled to reach 
tJiis height, with wiiat lo.ss or g.uu, I cannot say, hut I 
shall always remember her as she was that night 
in St. Ansgar, in her pink-mu.squito'har dre.ss, her eyes 
shining with excitement, her voice vibrant with girlish 
gk'uiness. 

Our second winter at the S<'min.ary passed all too 
quickly, and when the prairie clnclens liegan to hooiu 
from the ridges our hearts .sank within us. Idtr the lirst 
time the grouse’s cheery dance was uinvelcotae for it 
meant the closing of our books, the hiss of our pleasant 
companions, the surrender of onr leisure, and a return tc 
> he mud of the tields. 
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It was especially hard tn say paud i>ye to Ella and 
Maud, for tiiough they were in no sense swretiiearts 
they were very pleas;int eonipanions. 'i'here were utluT- 
whom it was a pleasure to meet in the halls and to eniu- 
late in the class -rouins, and when early in April, we went 
home to eater upon the familiar roiuut t>f seeditig, cnrii- 
planting, corn plowing, harvesting, stacking and flire,h- 
insr, we had only the prumise of an occasion.il trip to 
town to clu‘«T us. 

It woultl seem that our interest in the girls of Burr 
Oak had diminished, fur we were h-ss reg«l.ir in oiu .it- 
tendance upon setwices in list? little si h<ud hou-.e, and 
whenever weeouhi gain consent to u:.e a Imr.e, we hilt he»l 
up and drove away to ttswa. ‘rhe.e trips have golden, 
unforgettaide charm, ami indicate thegkussor which ap» 
preaching manhosMl was tlissgiisg iiver my M >.i!d. 

My father’s work! was less j.icuisii. w.c. in.irrd islied 
with increasing an.xiety, tor jtt.f hetose hasve.t time.i new* 
and fonniilahle etiejiiy oj the wheat .if'peared iis the shape 
of a minute, ill smelling insect t alh-d the t him h hug 
It a!rea«iy hore an evil rej citation with tii for it w.n 
reported to h.ivee.Uen out the • roji. of .oiith.-ru U'i *i m 
sin and nortliern Illinois, ami. indeed, hri'oie h.olec 
cutting was well under way the lo-mty w.i > osernm 
with laborers from the south who w<-n- .ujxiou , to go 
work in tmler to rectutp them fur the h. , oi thrii o.vji 
harvest. 'I'hese fugitives htoueli! in. irdd ie lair, of 
the ravages of the enemy atnl pcopln- .ie.j .,nj dr .ttn, 
but, as a matter of fact, only certain ihv lidycipioi ’.linied 
the pre-sence of the insect during ihi . year 

The crop was ratlwr poor fur other u a .on ,, and Mr 
Babcock, like my father, tdijn ted to p.ivutg ho.od hdls 
His attitude was .so unpromising tliat Burton and I i.ca 
about to see how we could le.srn the rispeii ,r of upkerp 
during our winter term «»! .si hool. 
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Together we decided to hire a room ami board our- 
selves (as many of the other follows did) and so cut 
our expenses to a mere trifle. It was difficult, even 
in those days, to live dreaper than two dollars per 
week, but we convinced our people that we could do it, 
and so at last wrung from our mothers a reluctant con- 
sent to our trying it. Vve got away in October, only 
two weeks behind our fellows. 

I well remember the lovely afternoon on which we 
unloaded our scanty furniture into the two little rooms 
which we had hired for the term. It was still glorious 
autumn weather, and we were young ami released from 
slavery. We had a table, Ihrw chairs, a little strip of 
carpet, and a mclodoon, which belonged to Burton’s 
dstcr, and when wc had spread our carpet aial put up our. 
curUiins we took seats, and cocking our h‘et ui)on the 
window sill surveyetl our surroundings witii sudi satis- 
faction as only autocrats of the earth may compass. 
We were absolute masters of our time- that was our 
chiefest joy. We could rise wlion we p/lea:‘.ed and go to 
bc“d when we pleased. I'here were n<> staijles to clean, 
no pigs to feed, notliing marred our d;i_\-s. Wc could 
study or sing or dance at will. We could t!veu wrestle 
at time.s with none to molest or make us afraid. 

hly photo<;rai)h shows the new suit which I had bouglit 
on my own resjKmsibility this time, but no camera could 
possibly catch the glow of inward satisfactu)n which 
warmed my heart. It was a brown cassimere, coat, 
trousers and vest all alike, ---and the trous(^rs fittwl 
me! Furthermore as I liought it without my father’s 
help, my selection was made for esthetic reasons without 

regard to durability or warmth. It was Jiiine in the 

fullest sense- and when I next entered chapel I felt not 
merely draped, but defended. I walked to my seat 
with confident .security, a weU-<Ires.se<l pcr.son. I had a 
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"boughlcn” shirt also, two boxos of paper ciilTs, and 
two new ties, a black one for every day and a white 
one for Suiulay. 

I don't know tliat any <.>f the girls perctnved my new 
^ suit, but I hoped one or two of them diil. Tht* Ituys 
were quite outsjjoken in their approval of it. 

I had given up also, for must of the townsmen 

wore shoes, thus inarkiti.g the tlecline of tlte military 
spirit. I never ttgaitt uwiieil a {)air of thu.se m.ui-kiliiag 
top-bootS”-whieli were not only hard to g<‘l on and oif 
hut pindual my toes, and interrupted the tluvv of my 
trouser-legs, 'rims one grtvit era fades intv> amuher. 
The Jack-boot peri'Kl was o\ er, the .slioe, commonplace 
and comfortable, had won. 

Our hou.s<'keej>ing was very simple. Kach t»f ns Iwotight 
from home on Monday inorainK a hu.qe b.i:' of <i.nigh- 
nuts together willi several loaves of Inead, and (with 
a milkman near at hand) t)ur eouking rentainetl rudi- 
nu'iUar)'. 'VVe ilid m casion.illy fry a steak and boil 
some potatoes, and I have a <lim ntemory of .sevehd 
dkcslruus attempts to make ikipjacS-s out of tluur and 
sweet milk. However we never suileretl from hunger 
assume of the iitlier fellows actually <lid. 

Pretty Klhel neelje lanuei into tlie record of this 
winter, like a tjuaint illustration to an old f.t .Itiourd 
story, for she livial ne.tr us and went to si huol aUmg 
the stune suiewalk. Burton w.ii always ..tyi.';;;, ’‘Sutne 
day I am going to hr.iee up uiul ask Mtlu-l t > let mr 
carry her biK ks, and I'm going to walk !«■>.»!•,• Iter right 
down Main Street." But he never did. Idtinulcly 
I attained to But incraliblc buldnca.i, but Burton ottly 
followetl along irchind. 

Etlicl wa.i a slender, smiling, brown eyed girl wills a 
keen appreciation of the ridiculaus, and I ha%‘e sio doulii 
she atalogutxl all our fXKuUaritics, for she al .vay.i wciticd 
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to be laughing at us, and I think it must have been her 
smiles that prevented any romantic attachment. We 
walked and talked without any deeper interest than 
good comradeship. 

Mrs. Babcock was famous for her pies and cakes, and 
Burton always brought some delicious samples of her 
skill. As regularly as the clock, on every Tuesday even- 
ing he said, in precisely the same tone, Well, now, we’ll 
have to eat these pies right away or they’ll spoil,” and 
as I made no objection, we had pie for luncheon, pie and 
cake for supper, and cake and pie for breakfast until all 
these goodies” which were intended to serve as dessert 
through the week were consumed. By Thursday morn- 
ing we were usually down to dry bread and butter. 

We simplified our housework in other ways in order 
that we might have time to study and Burton wasted a 
good deal of time at the fiddle, sawing away till I was 
obliged to fall upon him and roll him on the floor to 
sile^;e him. 

^*'^1 still have our ledger which gives an itemized account 
^ of the cost of this experiment in self board, and its foot- 
ings are incredibly small. Less than fifty cents a day 
for both of us! Of course our mothers, sisters and aunts 
were continually joking us about our housekeeping, and 
once or twice Mrs. Babcock called upon us unexpectedly 
and found the room “a sight.” But we did not mind her 
very much. We only feared the bright eyes of Ethel 
and Maude and Carrie. Fortunately they could not 
properly call upon us, even if they had wished to do so, 
and we were safe. It is probable, moreover, that they 
fully understood our methods, for they often slyly hinted 
at hasty dish-washing and primitive cookery. All of 
this only amused us, so long as they did not actually 
discover the dirt and disorder of which our mothers 
complained. 
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Our school library at that time was pitifully small am! 
ludicrously prcscri[nive. Imt its shelves held a few <»f the 
fine old classics, Scott. Dickens ami 'I'hackeray ~ the kiml 
of books which r"in always be had in s('ts at very low 
prices—and in nosing' about amotip; tluse I f<ll, one day, 
upon two small red Vidumes c.alled .J/(J.v.tc,v from an Old 
Manse'.' Dt course I had reail of the author, for these 
books were listeti in my History of A nuru iin Liknitim, 
but I had never, up to this mometit, dared to aimi one 
of them. I was a discoverer. 

I turned a pajte (»r two, and iimtantly my mental hort^ 
zon widene<l. When I had tinislusi tlu; Artist of (hr. 
BMUliful,tlw Krc;U I’uritaa roin.ancer luui laid his spell 
upon me everlastinjtly. Dveti as I walkw! homevv.tnl 
to my lunch, I reati. I ate with the liook besidt* my jjlate. 
I neglected my elasses that attern<ion. ami as soon as I 
had ahsorbtsl this volume 1 secured the other ami devoted 
iny.self to it with almost, et|ual intensity. I'he statelv 
diction, the rich and glowing itnagery, the mysti<al 
radiance, and the aloofness of the authors penoti.ility 
all united to create in me .a worshipful admiration whit h 
matle all other interests pale ami faint. It was my lirst 
proftiuiul literary pa cshia ami 1 w.is tla/„ded liy the glory 
of it. 

It would be a pleas.anf task to s;ay that this Iniok 
(ielttmiineti my c.ireer it would form a tielight ful literal s' 
assumption, but I caimot claim it. A", a reali .t I mu a 
remain faithful to fat t. I did not then ami there; vow 
to he a romantic novelist like Hawthorne. On Uie txn- 
trary, I reaii/.ed tliat this great {KH-f (tt» me he was a 
poet) like Kdgar Allan iVa*, was a soul that dwelt 
from ordinary mortals. 

To me he w.t*. a magteiatt, a we.aver of m.agic sjiells, a 
dreamer whose visions comprehended the halt lights, 
the borderkuids, of the iuunat*. soul. I loved the roll at 
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his words in The March of Time and the quaint phrasing 
of the Rill from the Tov.>n Pump; Rappacini’s Daughter 
whose breath poisoned the insects in the air, uplifted me. 
Drowne atid His Wooden Image, the ‘‘'Great Sto7ie Face — 
each story had its .special api^al. For days I walked 
amid enchanted mist, my partner- (even the maidens 
I most admired), became Ie.ss appealing, les.s necessary 
to me. Eager to know more of tliis necromancer I 
searched the town for otliers of hi.s books, but found 
only Ajnerkan Notes and the Scarlet Letter. 

Gradually I returnerl to something like my normal 
interests in baseball and my classmates, but never again 
did I fall to the low level of Jack Harkatvay. I now 
possessed a literary touchstone with which I tested the 
quality of other books and other minds, and my intel- 
lectual arrogance. I fear, sometimes made me an unpleas- 
ant companion. The fact that Ethel did not “like” 
Hawthorne, sank her to a lower level in my estimation. 


CHAF'rKR XIX 

F. n d of School Days 

T llOUCdl my y<‘ar.s at thr Seminary were the Imp- 
piest of luy life they are amoiii' the niost (Htiunilt for 
me to recover atul [)reHent to my nnoiers. Durin^t half 
the year I worked on the farm tiercely, unsparittg of 
myself, in order that I mi?d»t have an uninterrupted 
season of study iti the vilhnte. Fa< h tenn w'as very like 
another stt far as its Irroad pn'jtrain went imt inm'imer- 
able, minute hut very important projtressiuns carried n\e 
f,o\var<l nKtuhoud, events which can hardly he staled to 
an outsider. 

liurton remained tny room mate and in ail our vicissi- 
tudes wc hail no vital disaKreements hut his uiumujtier- 
able shyness kept him from makinj'a jjood impresshm on 
his teachers and this annuyed me- it made hitn seem 
stupid when he was nut . < hu-e, as chairman of a commit ■ 

tee it hecanie his liuty to introduce a cei tain lei titter who 
wiis to s[ie;ik on "Idihu Uurritt," and hy some eurioti'* 
twist in my chum's mind this name became " lai hi 
lUirritt" and he so stated it in his ini judui tury re 
marks. 'I'his amused the lec turer and taised a titter in 
the audience. Burton hied in silence over this mishap 
fur he was at heart di'e|dy ambitious to be a jmlilie 
speaker. He never alluded to that speech even to me 
without writhing in retrospective shame. 

Another inculeiit will iilustnite his painfidly sh.y 
character.' (hie of our summer vaejitions was made 
notable hy the visit of ati ejcceesiingly pretty gid to the 
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home of one of Burton’s aunts who lived on the road to 
the Grove, and my chum’s excitement over the presence 
of this alien bird of paradise was very amusing to me as 
well as to his brother Charles who was inclined, as an older 
brother, to “take it out” of Burt. 

I listened to my chum’s account of his cousin’s beauty 
with something more than fraternal interest. She came, 
it appeared, from Dubuque and had the true cosmopol- 
itan’s air of tolerance. Our small community amused 
her. Her hats and gowns (for it soon (leveloped that she 
had at least two), w'ere the envy of all the girls, and the 
admiration of the boys. No disengaged or slightly 
obligated beau of the district neglected to hitch his 
horse at Mrs. Knapp’s gate. 

Burton’s opportunity seemed better than that of any 
other youth, for he could visit his aunt as often as he 
wished without arousing comment, whereas for me, a 
call would have been e([uivalent to an offt?r of marriage. 
My only chance of seeing the radiant stranger w'as at 
church. Needless to say we all made it a jwint to attend 
every service during her stay. 

One Sunday afternoon as I was riding over to the 
Grove, I met Burton plodding homewani along the 
grassy lane, walking with hanging head and sagging 
shoulders. He looked like a mati in deep and discouraged 
thought, and when he glanced up at me, with a familiar 
defensive, smile twisting his long lips, I knew some- 
thing had gone wTong. 

“Hello,” I said. “Wlu^re have you been?” 

“Over to Aunt Sallie’s,” he said. 

His long, linen duster was sagging at the sides, and 
peering dowai at his jjockets I perceived a couple of 
ejuarts of lovely Siberian crab- apples. “Where did you 
get all that fruit?” I demanded. 

“At home.” 
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^^What are you going to do with it?” 

‘^Take it back again.” 

“What do you mean by such a performance?” 

With the swift flush and silent laugh which always 
marked his confessions of weakness, or failure, he replied, 
“I went over to see Nettie. I intended to give her these 
apples,” he indicated the fruit by a touch on each pocket, 
“but when I got there I found old Bill Watson, dressed 
to kill and large as Hfe, sitting in the parlor. I was so 
afraid of his finding out what I had in my pockets that 
I didn’t go in. I came away leaving him in possession.” 

Of course I laughed — ^but there was an element of 
pathos in it after all. Poor Burt! Pie always failed to 
get his share of the good things in this world. 

We continued to board ourselves, — ^now heie, now 
there, and always to the effect of being starved out by 
Friday night, but we kept well and active even on 
doughnuts and pie, and w^ere grateful of any camping 
place in town. 

Once Burton left a soup-bone to simmer on the stove 
while we went away to morning recitations, and when 
we reached home, smoke was leaking from every key- 
hole. The room was solid with the remains of our 
bone. It took six months to get the horrid smell of 
charred beef out of our wardrobe. The girls all sniffed 
and wondered as we came near. 

On Fridays we went home and during the winter 
months very generally attended the Lyceum which met 
in the Burr Oak school-house. We often debated, and 
on one occasio]^ I attained to the honor of being called 
upon to preside over the session^ Another memorable 
evening is that in which I read with what seemed to 
me distinguished success^ Joaquin Miller’s magnificent 
new poem, Kit Carson^ s i?ideyand in the splendid roar 
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and trample of its lines discoverocl a now and powerful 
American poet. His spirit appealed to me. He was at 
once American and w’C.stcrn. I read every lino of his 
verse which the newspapers or matca/ines brought lo me, 
and was profoundly influenct'd by its ei)ic quality. 

And so, term by term, in growini; joy and strength, in 
ex{Danding knowledge of life, we hurried toward llie end 
of our four years’ course at this imidesl little school, find- 
ing in it all the essential elements of an education, for we 
caught at every chance quotation fnun the .scientists, 
every fleeting literary allusion in the magazines, attain- 
ing, at last, a dim knowledge of what was going on in the 
great outside world of letters and discovery, t Of course 
there were elections aitd tariiT reforms and otluT com- 
paratively unimport:mt matters tak.iug place in the 
state but they made only the most transient improssiou 
on our nrinds. 

During the last winter ('f our stay at th.e Seminary, n-.y 
associate in housekeeping wais one .Ndelbcrt Jones, the 
sou of a well-to-do farmer who li\ed directly east of 
town. “Del,” as we calleil Iiim. always alluded to himself 
as “Ferguson.” He was tail, with a very largi' Iflund 
face inclined to freckle and his liivt care of a tiiorning 
was to scrutini/.e himself rmtst anxiously to see whether 
the trouble.somc brown tlecks were iiu ivasini' or dimin- 
ishing in number. Often upon reaciiing the <ipen air 
he would sniff the east wind ami say lugubri.)U-4y, “'rhis 
is the kind of <lay that brings tniL the freckU;s on your 
Uncle Ferg.” 

He was one of the best dresse<l men in the school, and 
especially finicky about ins collars and ties, was, indeed, 
one of the earliest to i)urchasc linen. He also parted 
his yellow hair in the middle (which was a very noticeabk; 
thing in tho.se days) and was always talking of taking a 
girl to a social or to prayer meeting. But, like Ifurlon, he 
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ays 

never did. I know ho never “went douhle." 

and most of the girls huiked ujjon him as mure or less of a 
^stic. notvvithstamiing his tine figure utui careful dress. 

As for me I tiid once hire a horse and carriage of a 
friend and hx'lc Alice far a <!rive! More than 'thirt\-- 
five years have passe<i since that ailvcnturc and vet" f 
can see every turn in that road! I can liear the crackle 
of my starched shirt and the creak of my .su.spemier 

buckles as I write. _ 

Alice, being quite as haslifu! as myself, kept <Hir 
conversation to the high {itane of Hawthorne un<l f*oe 
and Schiller with an occa.sit)n;d tired droop to (he weather, 
hence I infer that she w.ts as much relieved as I when we 
reached her hoartUng lionst* s«>tne two hours later. It 
was my first and only attempt at this, the mo.st ctunincm 
of all ways of entertaining one's best girl. 

The youth who furnished the carriage betrayed me, 
and the outcry of my friends so intimidated me that 1 
dared not li^'k Alice in the face. Mv only comfort w.is 
that no one hut ourselves cuuhl possilily know what an 
erratic conversation. dint I had been. Jftnvever, slie <lid 
not seem to lay it up again.t me. I think she was as 
much astonished .is I and I am persuaded that she valued 
the compliment of my estravag.mt g.dl.uitry. 

It is only fair to -.ay that I inn! ii'.en hy this time to 
the dignity of “[Hnighlen .shirt .," linen collars and 
“Congress gaiters,’' and my .suit imrcluued for graduat- 
ing pur[)oses was of black diagonal with a long tail, a 
garment which fittwi me reasonably well It wms hot. 
of course, and nearly p.arfKiilcsi me of a ftunmrer evening, 
but I bore my sudering like the herti that I w;is, in order 
that I niiglit make a preAentiihUt figure in the eyes of 
my clasamato. I longed for a while vrst but did not 
attain to that t^dendor. 

life remained very maple and very democratic in 
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our little town. Although the county seat, it was slow 
in taking on city ways. I don’t believe a real bath-tub 
distinguished the place (I never heard of one) but its 
side-walks kept our feet out of the mud (even in March 
or April), and this was a marvellous fact to us. One or 
two fine lawns and flower gardens had come in, and 
year by year the maples had grown until they now 
made a pleasant shade in June, and in October glorified 
tlie plank walks. To us it was beautiful. 

As county town, Osage published two papers and was, 
in addition, the home of two Judges, a state Senator 
and a Congressman. A new opera house was built in 
’79 and an occasional “actor troupe” presented military 
plays like Our Boys or farces like Solan Shinj;lc. The 
brass band and the baseball team were the best in the 
district, and were loyally upheki by us all. 

With all the.se attractions do you wonder that when- 
ever Ed and Bill and Joe had a day of leisure they got 
out their buggies, washed them till tliey gli.stenetl like 
new, and called for their best girls on the way to town? 

Circuses, Fourth of Julys, County hairs, all took 
place in 0.sagc, and to own a “covered rig’’ anti to take 
your sweetheart to the show wctc the highe.d forms of 
affluence and joy-—uniess you were actually able to live 
in town, as Burton and I riow ditl for livt; days in each 
week, in which case you saw everything tli.at was free 
and denied yourself everything but tiw circus. No- 
body went so far in economy as that. 

As a conscientious hi.storian I have goiit^ carefully 
into the records of this last year, in the ho{>*; of fiiuling 
something that would indicate a feeling on the part of 
the citizens that Dick Garhinti’s boy was in st>me ways 
a remarkable youth, but (I regret to stiy) I cannot lay 
hands on a single item. It apjHtars that I w;is just one 
of a hundred healthy, hearty, noisy studeii^ts—but no; 
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^aitl There h ene which has slight sifiauficance 

Ineciay my tdi.il icrrn cf hiIuhiU as I sttmd in the 

)osto0ke waitiaK" h'r the in.ii! to hv dislrilnitrd. I picked 
ip from the ciiunlcr a called The Vndiseev^f^d 

"ouniry- ^ .«4'i T I I 

“Wiuit is tfiis afioiit. I asktsL 

The clerk lin^inl up a! mv with an rtpressian of tihe 
r^ist “I bmiejil it a t.HHik of travel,** said lu\ *‘lml 
t is'oniy a ihivcI, Waul it? Til srll il cheap/’ 
llavirn^ no money to wastr in that way, I ih*c!incd. 
>ut as I had tla^ vohintc in iiiy hainis, with a few iniiiules 
0 spare, I heymi m read. Il did not lake me tong la 
lkom*iu this authar a grace arnt precision of slyir 
riiich arouscil tmlh my iidiiiiratioii aiul my rcstmlmriiL 
dy resriilment wsis vaiciic, I riadd nof have givni ii 
eason for il, hut as a nialfrr of fai-f. the Kiigiish of this 
icw author made Sionr of iny hicrary hrrors srciii 
ilher crude or stilled t w.ci ju-a. votmg etume.k and 
unservalive rn''*U'th to he inilalrd atal repeikal t*y Ihr 

iKnlerniiy of William Insiii lluwcll-c 

I put the diavii and hirnrd iiway, apparrnlly 
iniufluyncetl fiy it. Indrrd. t remained, if an>-t!iiiu!. 
:iarc loyal to ihr |.n.uid inanin^r ij| ihuvltumie. tail my 
:)ve nf nali'^iii w.,c. giseAinij, t rrcaJ! a rrlnike irMtii mv 
eacher iu rhcloiic. i melefiaiiir^y hi inv ev-ay on Mark 
I'waim an over praise of t$. It is rvideiih 

herefore fliat I was llieii a lover of the mudriii 

dim taken mi my ynai*!, 

^Meunwliiir 1 laid cliiinifrl)- ilrrUlml m»l tu Ik* a Lo.vyrr, 

,mi it liappetied ill fid* W'a,)% One Sniiitay rnoriiiiig as 
was waikiiiit toward iiJiit4,4, I iiiel a young man named 
adir, a law sfiidnil srvrtal yrara older lhaii iny-Mdl, 
dw turned and walked wdlh fiie lor a irw Idotka. 

**We!h Ihtrlaiidh* tiAkl h*\ '**whal you going In 

b after you grailualr jmie?’' 
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“I don’t know,” I frankly replied. “I have a chance 
to go into a law office.” 

“Don’t do it,” protested he with sudden and inc.K- 
plicable bitterness. “Whatever you do, don’t become 
a lawyer’s hack.” 

His tone and the words, “lawyer’s hack” had a power- 
ful effect upon my mind. The warning entered my ears 
and stayed there. I decided against tire law, as I had 
already decided against the fann. 

Yes, these were the sweetest days of my life for I was 
carefree and glowing with the happiness which streams 
from perfect health and unquestioning faith. If any 
shadow drifted across this sunny year it fell from a 
haunting sense of the impennanency of my leisure. 
Neither Burton nor I had an ache or a pain. We had 
no fear and cherished no sorrow, and we were both com- 
paratively free from the lover’s almost intuhTable long- 
ing. Our loves were hardly more than admirations. 

As I project myself hack into those <hiys I re-experience 
the keen joy I took in the downpour of vivid sunlight, 
in the colorful clouds of evening, and in the song of the 
west wind haq>ing amid the maple leaves. The earth 
was new, the moonlight magical, the dawns miraculous. 
I shiver with the boy’s .solemn awe in the presence of 
beauty. The little recitation rooms, <iusty with floating 
chalk, are wide halls of romance and the voices of my 
girl classmates (even though their words are algebraic 
formulas), ring sweet as bells acro.ss the yeans. 

\ During the years ’79 and ’80, while Burton and I 
had been living our carefree jocund life at the Sem- 
inary, a series of crop failures had profoundly alTecte<l the 
county, producing a feeling of unrest and bitterness in 
the farmers which was to have a far-reaching effect on 
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I*', n d of SrHoi*! Pars 

-IS WC*II as uiMm of my f.-l!ou-s. Fof 

tX vears tlu- had hffH alino.l wiiolly »Io,troycd 

dis!;ust arai 

disappointment t.i us P.r not oniv had the [.estitVroiH 
mites devoured tlie gram, they h.id uHed_ <mr slahh-s, 
CT'iinries an.i even our kit. hens with lii.'ir dl smrihn- 
rruviinsr ’boiiies an<l !i->w they were eomim; a.naiu in 
'ulded billions. Hr tSu- tni-hile of June tiu-v .swarm-d 
at the routs of the wheat iiimuueraUle as j!»e siuid . of 
o,. (-i ’Hiev s:n>!»ed the growimt stalks till lh.e h ives 
Sn^iveliow: •l,vva,asiftheu.-hll,adb.rn.^ 
even the e<l' 4 es of the . ..rn sh.e.vi d .i-;us ol 14i;di! , t u a . 
evident thiit the t r<.p wa, h- a nni.-. , M.me gr.Mt rh uute 
took plaee in the we.illier, and tn.tis) niea began to oiler 

their land for sale. 

Naturally the hu .m.- .s ot yr.oa biiMug ii ul -aiUet-ti 
with the deeiine of main .ero-air.y. and mv fatlser, pi * 
foundlv diseuuraisd bv the ontl . 4. e.ld his sliare in the 
elevator aiu! turned hi . for ?o>,v.in! the tree land , of the 
farther west. He b.-, une .usitn the jnonn-r. 
FdAKUT.X w.is the m.iv'i* Vo<r.l, 1 he "Jun Kiii-r 
Valley” was mnv the "hmd --i d-diehl,” wh.-ie •‘heid . <4 
deer and buffalo” ■aiill •'imni h.-d the eherr,"? time 
more the siiirit of the ftp!oi.-r tl un.-<! up ni the v.ldier'n 
heart, (hue more the ■un-.r! .liinr.-d t im e mote my 
mother isiiig the jiiarilniat > ‘H,; of the Mit liutoi,,., 

{Vet lllt'llifli in 
F,ui’ "A -If 

i[F,r nnr. ;rl 

1 1 , 1 , 

and sometime, in May F lliink it wa (.ifher ity.un set out 
— this time hv ir.iin. to rlpiore tfie f.aml of i h ’ 1 1 . 

which had but re.entiy bmi wre.fnl from the toulrol 
of Sitting III li. 
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He was gone only two weeks, but on his return an- 
nounced with triumphant smile that he had taken up a 
homestead in Ordway, Brown County, Dakota. His 
face was again alight with the hope of the borderraan, 
and he had much to say of the region he had e.xplorcd. 

As graduation day came on, Burton and 1 became very 
serious. The question of our future pressed upon us. 
What were we to do when our schooling ended? Neither 
of us had any hope of going to college, and neither of us 
had any intention of going to I)akt)ta, although I had 
taken “Going West” a.s the theme of my oration. We 
were also greatly worried about the.se essays. Burton 
fell off in appetite and grow silent and abstracted. 
Each of us gave much time to <lodaiming our siiecchc^s, 
and tlie question of dress troubU^d us. Should we 
wear white ties and wliitc vests, or white ties and black 
vests? 

The evening fell on a <lark and rainy night, but the 
Garlands came tlown in their best attirt' and so did 
the Babcocks, the Gilchrists and many other of 
our neighbors. Burton was hoinng that his people 
would not come, lie esi)eda!ly dn-atled the humorous 
gaze of his brother C'harles who took a much less serious 
view of Burton’s powers as an orator than Burton con- 
sidered just. Other intcn'stetl parents and friends filled 
the New Opera House to the doors, prodiu-ing in us a 
sense of awe for this was the first time the “E.xercises” 
had taken place outside the chapel. 

Never again shall f feel the same exultation, tiui same 
pleasure mingled with bitter sadue.ss, the same iiercep- 
tion of the irrevocable {lassing of beautiful things, and 
the equally inc.xorable coming on of care and trouble, as 
filled my heart that night. Whetlier any of the other 
members of my class vibrated with similar emotion or 
not I cannot say, but I do recall that some of the girls an- 
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Etid of School Days 

noyed me by their excessive attentions to unimjwrtant 
ribbons, flounces, and laces. “How do I look?” seemed 
their princi[)a! concern. Only Alice e.xprcsscd an\-thing 
of the proiihelic sadne.s.s which mingled with her exulta- 
tion. 

The name of my theme, (winch wtis made public for 

the first time in the little programme) is worthy of a 
moment’s emphasis. U'o'/ had l)een sugm'sted, 

of course by tlie emigration fever, then at its height, 
and upon it I hud lavished a great deal of anxious care. 
A.S an oration it was all vtTV excited and very llorid, Imt 
it had .some stirring iilcas in it and coining in the mid.st 
of the profound {loiitical discourses of my fellows un<l 
the fonnal essays of the girls, it seenu-tl nuuh more 
.singular aiwl revolutionary, Imth in form and in .sub- 
stance, than it really was. 

As I waiteii my turn. 1 e,xperience<l that sense of nau- 
sea, that munhness which always pnreded my jdatform 
trials, but as my name was called I eont rived to reach 
the proper place lu-hind the hxit Hg,hts. aiul t<i how te 
the audience. My opening juiragraph perple,\i>d my 
fellows, and naturally, for it was exceedingly llorid, 
filled with plir.ise.s like “the lure of the sunset,” "tin, 
westward urge of men,” and was neither prose nor verse. 
Nevertheless I ileiected a slight current of sympathy 
coming up to me, and in the midst of tlu- vast e’cp.uise 
of face.s, 1 began to detect here atui there a friendly 
smile. Mother ami father were near hut tlieir fat e ; were 
very .setiou.s. 

After a few moments the blood began tot ircuiafe 
thrtnigh my limbs and I w'us able to imtve about .t little 
oil the stage. My courage came Iiack, but alas! ju*4 in 
projwrtion as 1 attainetl conlidence my emotional chant 
mounted ttio high! Since the writing was <-.xtremely 
ornate, iny manner should have been stiuHediy coltl and' 
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simple. This I knew perfectly well, hut I could not 
check the perfervid rush of my soni^. I ranted deplor- 
ably, and though I clost‘d amid fairly generous applause, 
no flowers were handed up to me. 'fhe only praise I 
received came from (,'harles Lolir, the man who had 
warned me against beconiiug a lawyer's hack. He, 
meeting me in the wings of the slagT as I came otT, re- 
marked with ironic signincance, ‘"W^elk that was an 
original piece of business I '' 

This delighted me e.xceedingly, for I Inul UTitten with 
special deliberate intent to go outside the conventional 
grind of graduating orations. hVcli!"t <iimK\ but sin- 
cerely, the ei)ic march of the American piomtT I had 
tried to express it in an adilrcso which was in fact a 
sloppy poem. I sliould luU. like to have that mauu- 
scrijit printed pn.viscly as it crime from my ptan and a 
Ijhonographic record of my voice would svrvc ai!niiral)ly 
as an instrument of blackmail, IIowcv;er, ! thou.'rht at 
tile time that I had done mcHieralcly well, amt my 
mother's .shy smile v'onlirmed me ia tin* belitd. 

Burton was white with stage frlgdit as he stepped 
from the wings l)Ut he got t,hrou;di very wadi, be.tter 
than I, for he attempteii no uratorii-al tiights. 

Now came the usual hurried and painful farewells 
of classmates. With ft'rvid lanahchtsp \vc sc|)aratfii, 
some of us never again to meet. (Hir Indovtal principal 
(who was even then sluidowed by llu* illness whieh 
brought about his death) cluni^ It) us as if he hated to 
see us go, and some of us could not, utter a. wonl as we 
took his hand in parting. Wliiit I saul to Alice and Maini 
and Ethel I do not know, hut I do retail that I had an 
uncomfortalilc lump in my throat wluit! saying it. 

As a truthful liistorian, I must aiitl that lh:rU)n and I, 
immediately after tliis hlgldy cnnUlonal eios?* <»f our 
school career, were both called uptm to climl) into the 



End of Scnool Days 

family carriage and drive away into the black night, 
back to the farm, — an experience which seemed to us 
at the time a sad anticlimax. When we entered our ugly 
attic rooms and tumbled wearily into our hard beds, we 
retained very little of our momentary sense of victory. 
Our carefree school life was ended. Our stem education 
in life had begun. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Land of the Dakotas 


T HIC movement of settlers toward Dakota had now 
become an exodus, a stampede. Hardly anything 
else was talked about a.s neighbors met one another on the 
road or at the Burr Oak ,schot)l-house on Sundays. Every 
man who could sell out luid gone west or was going. 
In vain did the county papers and Farmer’s Institute 
lecturers arlvise cattle raising and plead for divensified 
tillage, predicting wealth for those who held on; funner 
after fanner joined the march to Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Dakota. “We are wheat raisens,” they said, “and we 
intend to keep in the wheat Ix'lt.” 

Our own family group was breaking up. My uncle 
David of pioneer spirit had already gone to the far 
Missouri Valley. Rat-hel had moved to Georgia, and 
Grandad McCIintock was with hLs daughters, Samantha 
and Deborah, in western Minnesota. My motlier, thus 
widely separatcrl from her kin, resigned herself once 
more to the thought of founding a new home. Once 
more she .sang, “O’er the lulls in legions, hoys," with 
such spirit as .she could commami, her clear voice 
a little touched with the huskincss of regret. 

I confess I sympathi/.ed in some <lt*grec with my 
father’s new design. 'I’here was sttmething large and 
fine in the business of wlu-at -growing, aiul to have a 
plague of insects arise just as our harvesting machinery 
was reaching such j>erfection that we coukl handle our 
entire crop without hired help, was a tragic, abominable 
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ijustice. I could not blame him for his resentment ajid 
ismay. 

Hy personal plans were now confusai anti wavering, 
had no inteutiou of jttining this westward mardi; on 
ic contrary, I wa.s looking toward employment as a 
aclier, therefore iny last wtaiks at tlie Seminary were 
ladowctl <'lou<l of uncertainty and vague alarm. 

. soenietl a time of change, and immense, far-reaching, 
)rtentous readjustment. Our homestead was sold, 
y world \va.- orokeu up. **\Vluit tun I to do?” was my 
lesdon. 

Father had ja,?! tieti Ordway, Brown County, South 

ahota. as his future home, ami immediately after my 
aduation, he ami my brother set forth into tJie new 
untry to prepare the way for the family's removal, 
iving me to go ahead avith the harvest alone. It fell 
t, therefore, that imm«Uately after my flowery oration 
Goins IlVif I hnmd njyseif more of a slave to tlie 
ttle than ever liefnre in my life. 

Help was se.trce; I eould nut .sei-ure even so much as a 
y to ail! i«_ milking the rows; 1 was obliged to work 
uble time iti urder to set up tlie .sheaves of barley 
lich were in il.mger of mouhlering <jn the wet ground, 
vorked with a kinil of bitter, desjuTate pleasure, say- 
“Thfi the lag time I .shall evam lift a inmdie of 
s aci’ur'M'd stutl.” 

tlicn, ti» tnake tin* situation worse, in niising some 
U'y rnaihiiu-ry tiinmn-led with the self -binder. I 
ained my dtle so seriously that I %vas unalile to walk, 
is hrougltt tlie harvesting to a stand, ami made my 
hcr'.s return neceH.s;ify. F»r .several weck.s I hobbled 
)ut, hcjii like .a gnome, .and so heijvcd to reap what the ' 
lull hugs had left, while my motlier jirepared to “fol- 
I thestmsel” with her “Boas.” 
ieplemhcr first wa$ die day set for saying good-bye 
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to Dry Run, and it so happened that her wedding an- 
niversary fell close upon the same date and our neigh- 
bors, having quietly passed the word around, came to- 
gether one Sunday afternoon to combine a farewell 
dinner with a Silver Wedding “surprise party.” 

Mother saw notliing strange in the coming of the first 
two carriages, the Buttons often came driving in that 
way, — but when tlie Babcocks, the Coles, and the Gil- 
christs clattered in with smiling faces, we all stood 
in the yard transfixed with amazement. “What’s the 
meam'ng of all this?” asked my father. 

No one explained. The women calmly clambered 
down from their vehicles, bearing baskets and bottles 
and knobby parcels, and began instant and concerted 
bustle of preparation. The men tied tlreir horses to the 
fence and hunted up saw-horses and planks, and soon 
a long table was spread beneath the trees on the lawn. 
One by one other teams came whirling into the yard. 
The assembly resembled a “ vandoo” as Asa Walker said. 
“It’s worse than that,” laughed Mrs. I'urner. “It’s a 
silver wedding and a ‘send otl’ comianod.” 

They would not let cither the “bride” or tire “groom” 
do a thing, and with smiling resignation my mother 
folded her hands and sank into a chair. “All right,” 
she said. “I am perfectly willing to sit by and see you 
do the work. I won’t have another chance right away.” 
And tliere was soraetliing sad in her voice. She could not 
forget that this was the beginning of a new pioneering 
adventure. 

The shadows were long on the grass when at the dose 
of the supper old John Gammons rose to make a speech 
and present the silver tea set. His voice was tremulous 
witli emotion as he spoke of the loss which the neighbor- 
hood was about to suffer, and tears were in many eyes 
when father made reply. The old soldier’s voice failed 
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him several times during his uttoraiu-e of the few short 
sentences he was able to frame, aiul at last he was obliged 
to take his seal, and blow his nose very hard on his big 
bandanna hamikcrehief to coneeal his ('motion. 

It was a very touching and heantifnl moment to mo, 
for as I looked around iijuui that litth' groiij) of men and 
women, rough-handed, bent and worn with toil, silent 
and shadowed with the sorrow of parting. I realiat'd as 
never before the high place my parents had won in the 
estimation of their lu'iglihors. It aifeeted me still more 
deeply to see my father stamnu'r and llusli with uncon- 
trollable emotion, f had thought tlie ev<'nt deeply 
important In'fore, hut 1 now perceivtsl that our going 
was all of a piece with the W’e-.t’s elemental rest Iessnes.s. 
I could not (‘.viji'ess what f felt thon, and I can recover 
but little of it now. but the [sain wliieli Idled my throat 
conus back to me mixed with a singular longing to relive 
it. 

There, on a low mound in (he midst of the {)rairie, in 
the .shadow of tin* hon ,e we h.td buil! . beneath the .slender 
trees we had planted, we were bidding farewell to one 
cycle of emigration and enterin!' up'>n another. The 
bortk'r line had moved on, and my indomitable Dad was 
moving with it. I sluvered with dread of the irrevoeablc 
dtx’ision thus forced upon me. I heard a clanging as of 
great gates liehind me and the tieki cd the future was 
wide and wan. 

From this .sjiol we had setni the wild prairies disappciir. 
On every hand wheat and corn and t lover had taken the 
place of the wild oat. llie har.elbudi and the rose. (Htr 
house, a commonplace frame cahin, tttok on grace. 
Here Hattie liad died, (iur yard was tiglv, but there 
Jessie's small feet had worn .t r, lender patli. Mach of 
t)ur lives was knit info these hedges and rooted in tlu'se 
6elds anti yet, notwithstanding all thi ;, in response to 
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some powerful yearning call, my father was about to set 
out for the fifth time into the still more remote and un- 
trodden west. ^ Small wonder that my mother sat with 
bowed head and tear-blinded eyes, while these good 
and faithful friends crowded around her to say good- 
bye. 

She had no enemies and no hatreds. Her rich singing 
voice, her smiling face, her ready sympathy with those 
who suffered, had endeared her to every home into which 
she had gone, even as a momentary visitor. No woman 
in childbirth, no afflicted family within a radius of five 
miles had ever called for her in vain. Death knew her 
well, for she had closed the eyes of youth and age, and yet 
she remained the same laughing, bounteous, whole- 
souled mother of men that she had been in the valley of 
the Neshonoc. Nothing could permanently cloud her 
face or embitter the sunny sweetness of her creed. 

One by one the women put their worn, ungraceful 
arms about her, kissed her with trembling lips, and went 
away in silent grief. The scene became too painful for 
me at last, and I fled away from it — out into the fields, 
bitterly asking, ^^Why should this suffering be? Why 
should mother be wrenched from all her dearest friends 
and forced to move away to a strange land?” 

I did not see the actual packing up and moving of the 
household goods, for I had detennined to set forth in 
advance and independently, eager to be my own master, 
and at the moment I did not feel in the least like pioneer- 
ing. 

Some two years before, when the failure of our crop 
had made the matter of my continuing at school an 
issue between my father and myself, I had said, 
you will send me to school until I graduate, I will ask 
nothing further of you,” and these words I now took 
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a stem pleasure in upholding. Without a dollar of my 
own, I announced my intention to fare forth into the 
world on the strength of my two hands, but my father, 
who was in reality a most affectionate parent, offered 
me thirty dollars to pay my carfare. 

This I accepted, feeling that I had abundantly earned 
this money, and after a sad parting with my mother and 
my little sister, set out one September morning for Osage. 
At the moment I was oppressed with the thought that 
this was the fork in the trail, that my family and I had 
started on differing roads. I had become a man. With 
all the ways of the world before me I suffered from a 
feeling of doubt. The open gate allured me, but the 
homely scenes I was leaving suddenly put forth a latent 
magic. 

I knew every foot of this farm. I had traversed it 
scores of times in every direction, following the plow, 
the harrow, or the seeder. With a great lumber wagon 
at my side I had husked corn from every acre of it, and 
now I was leaving it with no intention of returning. 
My action, like that of my father, was final. As I looked 
back up the lane at the tall Lombardy poplar trees bent 
like sabres in the warm western wind, the landscape I 
was leaving seemed suddenly very beautiful, and the 
old home very peaceful and very desirable. Never- 
theless I went on. 

Try as I may, I cannot bring back out of the darkness 
of that night any memory of how I spent the time. I 
must have called upon some of my classmates, but I 
cannot lay hold upon a single word or look or phrase 
from any of them. Deeply as I felt my distinction in 
thus riding forth into the world, all the tender incidents 
of farewell are lost to me. Perhaps my boyish self- 
absorption prevented me from recording outside impres- 
sions, for the idea of travelling, of crossing the State 
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line, profoundly engaged me. Up to this time, not- 
withstanding all my droam.s of conquest in far countries, 
I had never riddcii in. a railway coat'h! ('an you wonder 
therefore that I trembled with joyous excitement as I 
paced the platform next morning waiting for the chariot 
of my romance? The fact that it was a decayed little 
coach at the end of a “mixed accoimnodatiou train” on 
a stub road did not matter. I wa.s ecstatic. _ 

However, I was well dressed, and my inexperience 
appeared only in a certain tense watchfu!ne.s.s. I closely 
observed what went on around me and was careful to 
do nothing which could be misconstrued as ignorance. 
Thrilling with excitement, feeling the mighty .signilkance 
of my (ieparture, I entered quir'tly an<l took my seat, 
while the train roared em through Mitchell and St. Ans- 
gar, the little towns in wliich I had played my [wrt as 
an actor, — on into distant climes and marvellous cities. 
Aly emotion was all very boyish, but very natural as 
I look back upon it. 

The town in which T .spent my first night almoad .should 
have been calletl Thebes or Athens or rahnyni; hut it 
was not. On the contrary, it was named Ivum.scy, after 
an old pioneer, and no one but .1 youth of fervid imagina- 
tion at the close of his lir.st day of adventure in the \v(jrld 
would have found it worth a second glattce. 'I'n me it 
was both beautiful and inspiring, fi>r Uie reasuu (hat it 
was new territory and because it wa.s the liome of .Mii e, 
my most brilliant school mate, and while I h:id in nutid 
some notion of a conference ■with the county sui>erin- 
tendent of schools, iny real reason for sto{)i>iiig <ifi' was a 
desire to see this girl whom I greatly admire-l. 

I smile as I recall the fading of pride with v\ hi(di I 
stepped into the ’bus and started fur the Clraiid Central 
Hotel. And yet, after all, values are relative. 'I'luit hoy 
had something which I have lost. I would give much 
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f my present knowledge of the world for the keen savor 
f life which filled my nostrils at that time. 

The sound of a violin is mingleti willi my immuiries 
f Ramsey, and the talk of a group of rough men arnuiul 
le bar-room stove is full of savage eharm. A tail, jsile 
lan, with long hair and big black eyes, one who im- 
re-sscd me as being a man of refinement ami culture, 
;duced by drink to [loverty ami to rebellious bitterness 

: soul, stands out in powerful relief a tragic and mov- 

,g figure. 

Here, too, I heard my first .sfilendid singer. A 
itent medicine cart was in the .street and one of its 
oupe, a basso, sang Kockni in the Cmdlc of the Deep 
ith such art that I jisteneti with <lcligiit. His lion-like 
)se, his mighty voice, his studied phrasing, revealed 
I me higher cjualilies of musical art tlum I had hitherto 
lown. 

From this singer, I wmit directly to Alice’s home. I 
ust have apfieared singularly exalted as f faced her. 
he entire family was in the silting room as I entered ■ 
it after a few kindly inquiries cotu’erning my {teojile 
id some general nanarks they each ami all slijtpeil 
ray, leaving me alone with the girl in the good old- 
shioned American way. 

It wouki seem that in this farewell call I was permit- 
ig my.sclf an exaggeration of wiial had b<-en to Alice 
ily a plca.sant association, for .she greeted me cum- 
isedly and waited for me to justify my presence. 

After a few moments <4 explanation, I suggested that 
j go out and hear the singing of the “truujie.” 'I'o 
Is she consented, and ro.se quietly she never di«l 
ything hurriedly or with girlidi alertness and put 
her hat. Although so young, .she ha<I the dignity of 
rt’oman, and her fine, pale as a silver moon, was calm 
d sweet, only her big gray eja-s e.xpressed the maiden 
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mystery. She read my adoration and was a little afraid 
of it. 

As we walked, I spoke of the good days at ^^the Sem,^^ 
of our classmates, and their future, and this led me to 
the announcement of my own plans. “I shall teach,’' 
I said. hope to be able to work into a professorship 
in literature some day. — ^What do you intend to do?” 

shall go on with my studies for a while,” she re- 
plied. “I may go to some eastern college for a few 
years.” 

You must not become too learned,” I urged. You’ll 
forget me.” 

■ She did not protest this as a coquette might have 
done. On the contrary, she remained silent, and I was 
aware that while she liked and respected me, she was 
not profoundly moved by this farewell call. Neverthe- 
less I hoped, and in that hope I repeated, '^You will 
write to me, won't you?” 

‘‘Of course!” she replied, and again I experienced a 
chilling perception that her words arose from friendliness 
rather than from tenderness, but I was glad of even this 
restrained promise, and I added, “I shall write often, 
for I shall be lonely — for a while.” 

As I walked on, the girl's soft warm arm in mine, a 
feeling of uncertainty, of disquiet, took possession of me, 
“Success,” seemed a long way off and the road to it 
long and hard. However, I said nothing further con- 
cerning my doubts. 

The street that night had all the enchantment of 
Granada to me. The girl's voice rippled with a music 
like that of the fountain Lindarazza, and when I caught 
glimpses of her sweet, serious face beneath her hat-jrim, 
I dreaded our parting. The nearer to her gate we drew 
the more tremulous my voice became, and the more 
imcertain my step. 
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At last on the door-step she turned and said, ^^Won^t 
you come in again?” 

In her tone was friendly dismissal, but I would not 
ha,ve it so. You will write to me, won’t you?” I 
pleaded with choking utterance. 

She was moved (by pity perhaps). 

‘^Why, yes, with pleasure,” she answered. Good- 
bye, I hope you’ll succeed. I’m sure you will.” 

She extended her hand and I, recalling the instructions 
of my most romantic fiction, raised it to my lips. Good- 
bye 1” I huskily said, and turned away. 

My next night was spent in Faribault.^ Here I touched 
storied ground, for near this town Edward Eggleston 
had laid the scene of his novel, The Mystery of Metrop- 
olismUe and my imagination responded to the magic 
which lay in the influence of the man of letters. I 
wrote to Alice a long and impassioned account of my 
sensations as I stood beside the Cannonball River. 

My search for a school proving futile, I pushed on to 
the town of Farmington, where the Dakota branch of 
the Milwaukee railroad crossed my line of march. Here 
I felt to its full the compelling power of the swift stream 
of immigration surging to the west. The little village 
had doubled in size almost in a day. It was a junction 
point, a place of transfer, and its thin-walled unpainted 
pine hotels were packed with men, women and children 
laden with bags and bundles (all bound for the west) 
and the joyous excitement of these adventurers com- 
pelled me to change my plan. I decided to try some of 
the newer counties in western Minnesota. Romance 
was still in the West for me. 

I slept that night on the floor in company with four 
or five young Iowa farmers, and the smell of clean white 
shavings, the wailing of tired children, the excited mut- 
tering of fathers, the plaintive voices of mothers, came 
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through the partitions at intervals, producing in my 
mind an effect which will never pass away. It seemed 
to me at the moment as if all America were in process of 
change, all hurrying to overtake the vanishing line of 
the middle border, and the women at least were secretly 
or openly doubtful of the outcome. Woman is not by 
nature an explorer. She is the home-lover. 

Early the next morning I bought a ticket for Aber- 
deen, and entered the train crammed with movers who 
had found the ‘^prairie schooner’’ all too slow. The 
epoch of the canvas-covered wagon had passed. The 
era oFthe locomotive, the day of the chartered car, had 
arrived. Free land was receding at railroad speed, the 
borderline could be overtaken only by steam, and every 
man was in haste to arrive. 

All that day we rumbled and rattled into a strange 
country, feeding our little engine with logs of wood, 
which we stopped occasionally to secure from long ricks 
which lined the banks of the river. At Chaska, at 
Granite Falls, I stepped off, but did not succeed in find- 
ing"empioyment. It is probable that being filled with 
the desire of exploration I only half-heartedly sought 
for work; at any rate, on the third day, I found myself 
far out upon the unbroken plain where only the hair- 
like buffalo grass grew — ^beyond trees, beyond the plow, 
but not beyond settlement, for here at the end of my third 
day’s ride at Millbank, I found a hamlet six months 
old, and the flock of shining yellow pine shanties strewn 
upon the sod, gave me an illogical delight, but then I 
was twenty-one — and it was sunset in the Land of the 
Dakotas! 

All around me that night the talk was all of land, 
land! Nearly every man I met was bound for the Jim 
River valley,” and each voice was aquiver with hope, 
each eye alight with anticipation of certain success. 
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ven the women had begun to catch somet!nng of this 
ithusiasm, for the piglit was very beautiful and tlie 
ext day promised fair. 

Again I slept on a cot in a room of rough pine, slept 
rearalcssly, and w;ts out early enough to witness the 

)ming of dawn,” a wonderful moment that sunrise 

as to me. Again, as eleven j-ears before, I felt my.stdf 
part of the new world, a world fresli from the hand 
' God. To the east nothing <-ou!(l he seen but a vague 
:panse of yellow plain, misty purple in its hollows, i)ut 
I the west rose a long low wall of hills, the Kastern 
oteaux, up which a red line of prairie fire was slowly 
eei)ing. 

It was middle September. The air, magnilicently crisj) 
id clear, filled me witli desire of e.xploration, with vague 
solution to do ami tiare. 'Flu* sound of hor.ses ami 
ules calling for their feed, the clatter of hammers ami 
,c rasping of saws gav'c evidence of eager builders, of 
ert adventurers, ami I was hotly imjnitieiit to get 
rward. 

At eight o’clock the engine <irew <mt, pulling after it 
dozen box-cars laden with stock ami hou.sehold gomis, 
1(1 on the roof of a freiglit calioose, together with several 
her young Jasoics, I rode, bound for tlie valley of the 
nies. 

It was a marcellous adventure. All the morning wt‘ 
ttied ami rumbled along, our engine snorting with 
;ort, struggling witli a load almost too great for its 
rength. Hy noon wc were up amid the nnmded grassy 
11s of the Sisseton Reservation where only the coyote 
nged and tlie Sioux made residence. 

Here wc caught our first glimpse of the Jaim-s River 
lley, which seeim'd to us at tin; moment as illimitaljle 
the ocean ami as level as a lluor, and then fiitching 
.d tos.sing over the rough track, with tnir c.ir.s leaping 
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and twisting like a herd of frightened buffaloes, we 
charged down the western slope, down into a level land 
of ripened grass, where blackbirds chattered in the wil- 
lows, ainl prairie chickens called from Uie tall rushes 
which grew beskle the sluggish streams. 

Abenleen was tJie eiul of the line, and wheir we came 
into it that niglit it seemtHl a near neighbor to Sitting 
Bull and the bison. And so, imleeil, it was, for a buffalo 
bull had been hunted across its site less tlran a year 
before. 

It was twelve miles from here to where iny father had 
set his stakes for his new home, hence 1 must have 
stayetl all night in some small luitel, hut that experience 
has also fadeil from my mind. I remember only my walk 
across the dcad-levei i)iaiu next day. For the first 
time I set hmt upon :i landscape without a tree to break 
its sere expanse arwl 1 was at once intensely interested 
in a long tlock of gulls, apjTarently rolling along the sod, 
busily gathering llieir morning meal of frt)ste(I locusts. 
'I'he ones left 1 i hind kept flyiisg over the ones in front 
so that a ceaseli - -s change of lea<lershi[) took place. 

There was beauty in thi.s itlaiu, slelieate beauty and 
a weird charm, despite its lack of uiululatkm. Its lonely 
unj)k>we<l swi;e;» gave me the satisfying sensiition of 
being at last a.noug the men who hekl the outposts,-— 
sentinels for tlu- marching millions wlu) were aiJproach- 
ing from the ea t. h’or two hours I walked, seeing Aber- 
<iecn fade to a series of wavering, grotesque notches on 
the southern hori/,on line, while to the north an equally 
irregular and insubstaiitial line of .shallows gradually 
took on widght anil color until it became the village in 
which my fati'er was at this very moment busy in 
founding his new home. 

My experieiu eil eyes .stiw the ilecp, rich soil, and my 
youtliful imagination looking into the future, supplied 
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the trees and vines and flowers which were to make this 
land a ganien. 

I was converted. I haci n<^ diiuhl.s. It .seemed at the 
noment that my father had acted wisely in leaving his 
[owa fann in order to claim his siiarc of Unde Sam’s 
rapidly-lessening unclaimed land. 
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The Grasshopper and the Ant 

W ITHOl'T a doubt tiiis trip, st) illogical and so reck' 
less!}' extravagant, was <lue entirely to a boy’s 
thirst fi>r adventure. Color it as I may, the fact of my 
truancy reniaifis. I longed to explore. I'he valley of 
the James allured me, and though my ticket and my 
meals along tr.c route had used up my last dollar, I felt 
amply repaid as I trod this new earth and confronted 
this new sky for both earth and .sky were to my percep- 
tion subtly dii'iVrent from those of Iowa and Minnesota. 

The etulless stretches of short, dry grass, the gorgeous 
colors of the dawn, the marvellous, shifting, phantom 
lakes and heedlands, the violet .sunset afterglow,— -all 
were widely <ihferent fn.»m our olil home, a>ul the far, 
bare hills were delightfully suggestive of the horseman, 
the Indian uiul the butTalo. Tlie village itself was hardly 
more than a summer camp, artd yet its hearty, boastful 
citizens talked almost tlcliriously of “corner lots” and 
“boulevards,'’ and their chatilings were tisuc'd to the 
sound of hammers. 'I'he .spirit of the builder seized me 
and so with my return ticket in my {mckel, I joined the 
carpenters at work on my fatlier’s claim somtr two miles 
from the village with intent to earn money for further 
exploration. 

Grandfathi r tiarland luul also taken a claim (although 
he heartily di diked the country) anti in order to {provide 
fur both families a double liou.se was being built acrosss 
tlie line between the two farms. I helped .shingle tiia 
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roof, and being twentj'-onc now, and my own master, 
I accepted wages from my father without a qualm. I 
earned evcr>' ceirt of my two dollars per day, I assure 
you, but I carefully omittt'd all reference to shingling, 
in my letters to my classmates. 

At the end of a fortnight with my pay in my pocket 
I started ea»'.tward on a trip which I fully intended to 
make very long and profoumliy educational. That I 
was green, vt>ry green, I ktiew but all that could be 
clungeti by travel. 

At the end of my .serotid day’s journey, I naiched 
Hastings, a small towit on the Mi.ssissiji[)i river, and from 
there decided to go by w.ater to Re<iwing some thirty 
miles below. All my life I had longed to ride on a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat, and no\v. as I waited on the wharf 
,t the very instant of the fuhillraetvt of ray desire, I 
e,xpandcd with anticip.atory sati.sfartion. 

The arrival of the Il’er /'.n.'/c from St. Paul carried 
1 fine foreign signiticaiu-e. and I ascemled its gang-|dank 
ivith the air of a traveller eiuharl;iiig at ('airo for As- 
souan. Once ahoanl the vessel f mingled, aloolly, with 
the pas.seiigers. absorlHsl in study of the river winding 
lown among its wooded hills. 

'rhis ecstasy lasted during tlie entire trip — ia<Iecd it 
ilinost took (HI {luetie form .a; the vessel airitroaelied tin' 
anding at Redwing, for at this point the legendary 
ippeal made itself felt. 'I'liis lovely valley had once 
Main the home of a chieftain, ;tnd his hotly, togetlier 
ivith that of his favorite warhorse, was hurksl on the 
lummit of a hill which overlooks tlie river, “in order” 
'so runs the legend) “that the chief might see the first 
hint glow of the resurrection morn and ride to meet it.” 

In truth Retlwing was a (juiet, extessively practical 
ittle town, quite commonjilace to every other pas- 
engcr, e.xcept myself, ^^y excited imagination trana- 
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lated it into something very distinctive and far-ofif and 
shining. 

I took lodgings that night at a very exclusive boarding 
house at six dollars per week, reckless of the effect on my 
very slender purse. For a few days I permitted myself 
to wander and to dream. I have disturbing recollections 
of writing my friends from this little town, letters wherein 
I rhapsodized on the beauty of the scenery in terms which 
I would not now use in describing'the Grand Canon, or 
in picturing the peaks of Wyoming. After all I was 
right. A landscape is precisely as great as the impres- 
sion it makes upon the perceiving mind. I was a traveller 
at last! — that seemed to be my chiefest joy and I ex- 
tracted from each day all the ecstasy it contained. 

My avowed object was to obtain a school and I did 
not entirely neglect my plans but application to the 
county superintendent came to nothing. I fear I was 
half-hearted in my campaign. 

At last, at the beginning of the week and at the end of 
my money, I bought passage to Wabasha and from there 
took train to a small town where some of my mother’s 
cousins lived. I had been in correspondence with one of 
them, a Mrs. Harris, and I landed at her door (after a 
glorious ride up through the hills, amid the most gorgeous 
autumn colors) with just three cents in my pocket — 
a poverty which you may be sure I did not publish to 
my relations who treated me with high respect and mani- 
fested keen interest in all my plans. 

As nothing offered in the township round about the 
Harris home, I started one Saturday morning to walk to a 
little cross-roads village some twenty miles away, in which 
I was told a teacher was required. My cousins, not know- 
ing that I was penniless, supposed, of course, that I 
would go by train, and I was too proud to tell them the 
truth. It was very muddy, and when I reached the 
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home of the commit teenian his midday meal was over, 
and his wife did not ask if I had dined— although she 
was quick to tell me that the teacher had just been hired. 

Without a cent in my pocket. I could not ask for food — 
therefore, I turned hack weary, hungry and dLshcartened. 
To make matters worse a cold rain wa,s falling and the 
eighteen or twenty miles between me imd the Harris 
fami looked long. 

I think it must have been at this moment that I Ix'gan, 
for the first time, to take a really serious view of my 
plan “to see the wori<l.” It became evident with start- 
ling abruptness, that a man might be lioth hungry and 
cold in the midst of aiumdance. I recalk'd the fable 
of the gra.sshoiiper who, having wasted the summer 
hours in singing, was mendicant to the ant. My week.s 
of careless gayety were over. 'I'lic money I had .spent in 
travel looked like a noble fortune to me at this hour. 

'I'he road was <Ieep in mud, and as night tirew on the 
rain thickened. At last I said, “1 will go into some 
farm house and ask the privilege of a beil.” This was 
apparently a siuqtle thing to do and yet I found it ex- 
ceedingly hard to e.irry out. To say bluntly, “Sir, I 
have no money. I am tired and hungry,’’ seemed a lialiily 
disgraceful w'ay of beginning. On the other hand to 
plead relationship with Will Harris involved a relative, 
ami Ix'sules they might not know my cou.sin, or they 
might think my stateineut false. 

Arguing in this way I jiassed house after house while 
the water dripped from my hat and the mud clogged 
my feet. 'Fhough dulled and hungry to the point of 
weakness, my suffering was mainly mental. A sudden 
realization of the natural ant.'igonism of the well-to-<io 
toward the tramj) appaileil me. Once, as I turned in 
toward the bright light of a kitchen wimlow, the roar of a 
watch dog stopped me before I had fairly passed Llie gate, 
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I turned back with a savage word, hot with resentment 
at a house-owner who would keep a beast like that. At 
another cottage I was repulsed by an old woman who 
sharply said, don’t feed tramps.” i 

I now had the precise feeling of the penniless outcast. 
With morbidly active imagination I conceived of my- 
self as a being forever set apart from home and friends, 
condemned to wander the night alone. I worked on this 
idea till I achieved a bitter, furtive and ferocioijs manner. 

However, I knocked at another door and upon meeting 
the eyes of the woman at the threshold, began with formal 
politeness to explain, am a teacher, I have been to 
look for a school, and I am on my way back to Byron, 
where I have relatives. Can you keep me all night? ” 

The woman listened in silence and at length replied 
with ungracious curtness, “I guess so. Come in.” 

She gave me a seat by the fire, and when her husband 
returned from the barn, I explained the situation to him. 
He was only moderately cordial. “Make yourself at 
home. I’ll be in as soon as I have finished my milking,” 
he said and left me beside the kitchen fire. 

The woman of the house, silent, suspicious (it seemed 
to me) began to spread the table for supper while I, 
sitting beside the stove, began to suffer with the knowl- 
edge that I had, in a certain sense, deceived them. I 
was fairly w^ell dressed and my voice and manner, as well 
as the fact that I was seeking a school, had given them, 
no doubt, the impression that I was able to pay for my 
entertainment, and the more I thought of this the more 
uneasy I became. To eat of their food without making 
an explanation was impossible but the longer I waited 
the more difficult the explanation grew. 

Suffering keenly, absurdly, I sat with hanging head 
going over and over the problem, tr3dng to formulate 
an easy way of letting them know my predicament. 
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There was but one way of cscape -and T took it. A.s 
the woman stepped out of the room for a moment, I 
rose, seized my hat and rushed out into the rain and 
darlcness like a fugitive. 

I have often wondered wlrat those peoide thought 
when they found me gone. Perha^w 1 am the great 
mystery of their lives, an une.xplained visitant from “the 
night’s Plutonian shore.” 

1 ploilded on for another mile or two in the darkne.ss, 
which was now so inten.s<> I cojihl scarcely k<'ep the road. 
Only by the feel of the mud under my feet could I follow 
the j»ike. Like Jean V.aljean, I jtossessed a tempest in 
my brain. I e.xperienced my lirst touch of <!espair. 

Although I had n<*v<;r had more than tiiirty dollars 
at any one time, I hatl never been without money. Dis- 
tinctions hud not counted largely in the pioneer world 
to which I belonge<i. I was jtroml of my fa'inly. I came 
of gootl stock, and knew it and felt it, but now here I was, 
wet as a sponge .and without .shelter simi)ly because I 
IkuI not in tny pocket a .small piece of silver with which 
to l)uy a beil. 

I wa!ke<l on until this dark surge of rebellious rage had 
spent its force and rea.son weakly resumetl her throne. 
I said, “ Wliul nonsense! Here I am only a few miles from 
relativt's. All the farmers on this ro:i(l must know the 
I iarris family. If I tell them who I am, they will certtiinly 
feel that 1 have the elaim of a tu’ighbor upon tliem." - 
But these de<iuet ions, admirable as they were, <lkl not 
lighten my sky or make begging easier. 

Aft<'r walking two miles further I found it almost 
im|)ossiiile to procecfl. It was black night and I did not 
know where I stocKi. 'Phi' witid had risen and the rain 
was falling in slant eataraets. As I looked .'d)out me and 
caught the gleam from the windows of a small farm- 
house, my stubljorn pride gave way. Stumbling up the 
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path I rapped on the door. It was openwl by a middles 
aged farmer in his stocking feet, smoking a pii>c. Having 
finished his supper he was taking his case beside the fire, 
and fortunately for me, %vas in genial nttiod. 

“Come in,’” he said heartny._ “lls a wet ’night.” 

I began, “I am a cousin of William Harris uf Byron—” 

“You don’t say! Well, what are you doing on the road 
a night like this? Come in!” 

I stepped inside and finished n\y cxplanat ion there. 

This good man and his wife will fi)rever remain the 
most hospitable figures in my memory. 'I'hey set me 
close beside the stove insi.sting that I j>ut my feet in the 
oven to dry, talking meanwhile of my eousin.s and the 
crops, and complaining of the ince.Hsant ralnstunns which 
were succeeding one another almost without intermis- 
sion, making this one of the wette.st ami most <li.smal au- 
tumns the country had ever seen. Never in alt my fife 
has a roof seemed more heavenly', or ho.sts nK)re .sweet and 
gracious. 

After breakfast ne.xt morning I .sliook hands with the 
farmer saying: “I shall send you tiie money f<tr my 
entertainment the finst time my cousin (omes to town,” 
and under the clamor of his ho.spitahle jifo test a lions 
against pa>nncnt, .set off up the roail. 

The sun came out warm and beautiful and all about me 
on every farm the teamsters were getting into the tieids. 
The mud began to dry up and with the growing dieer 
of the morning my heart ex[);uuieil and the exjHTieuce <if 
the night before became a,s unreal a.s ti dre;im timl yet 
it had happened, and it had taugiit me a needeil lesjion. 
Hereafter I take no narrow chances, I vuwed to my- 
self. 

Upon arrival at my cousin’s home I called him aside, 
and said, “Will, you have work to do anti I h.ive umi of 
wages, — I am going to strip oil this ‘boilctl shirt’ and 
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white collar, and I am going to work for you just thi 
same as any other hand, and I shall expect the full paj- 
of tlic best man im your place.” 

lie proteste<I, “I don’t like to see you do this. Don’t 
give up your i)!ans. I’ll hitch up and we’II start out and 
keep going till we Ihui you a school.” 

‘‘No,” I .said, “not till I earn a few dollars to put in 
my pockt!t. I've played tiie grasshopper for a few 
weeks- ' from this time on I’rn the busy ant.” 

So it was settleil, and the grasshopper went forth into 
the fields and toiled as hard as any slave. I plowed, 
threshed, and husked corn, and when at last December 
came, I had aet[uired money enough to carry me on my 
way. 1 decided to vi-at Onalaska an«l the old coulcti where 
my father’s sister and two of the MeC’iintocks were still 
living. With swift return of euntidence, I said good-bye 
to my friends in Zumbrota and took the train. It seemed 
very wonderful that after a space of thirteen years I 
shoukl lie returning to the .scenes of my childhood, a 
full-grown man and [xiyiug my own way. I expanded 
with joy of tlu* jirospect. 

Onalaska, tlu* reader may remember, was the town 
in which f had gone to school when a child, and in my 
return to it I felt .somewhat like the man in the .song, 
Twenty Veiirs Aytr iiukssl I sang, “I’ve W'andi'red 
through the village, 'I'lnn, I’ve sat beneath the tree” for 
my uncle that first night. 'I'ln'ie was the river, filled as of 
old with logs, and the clamor of the saw.s still ro.se from 
the sawiiust islands. Bleakly white the little church, in 
which we used to sit in oiir Sunday best, remain<*d uu- 
changwl hut the old school-house was not mert'ly altere<i, 
it was gone! In its place stood a commonplace building 
of brick. I'he lioys with whom I used to play “Mumblety 
Peg" were men, ami .some of them had d<*veloped into 
worthIes.H !oaf(*rs, lounging aliout the doors of the saloons, 
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and although we looked at one another witli eyes cd 
sly recognition, -we did not speak. 

Eagerly I visited the old coulee, but the magic was 
gone from the hills, tire glamour from the meadows. 
The Widow Green no longer lival at the turn of the 
road, and only the Raiidals rcmainetl. The marsh was 
drained, the big trees clearetl away. I'lie valley was 
smaller, less mysterious, less poetic than my remem- 
brances of it, but it had dmrm never! he!es.s, and I re- 
sponded to the beauty of its guanling bluiTs luul the 
deep-blue shadows which streamed across its sunset 
fields. 

Uncle William drove down and took me home with 
him, over the long hill, back to tlie little farm where he 
was living much the same as I remt*mber<*d^ him. One 
of his sons was dead, the other had shared in the rush 
for land, and was at this time owner of a lioinestead in 
western Minnesota. Grandfather MeC'lintock, still altle 
to walk about, was spending the autumn with William 
and we had a great deal of talk coneerning tin- ihanges 
which had come to the country and espedally f(» our 
family group. “Ye scatter like the leaves of autunui,” 
he said sadly — then atlch'd, ‘'ih*rh:tps in the Fln.d Hay 
the trumpet of the Lord will bring us all together 
again.” 

We sang some of his old AtiveiUist hymns (tigetlier 
and then he asked me what I was planning to do. “f 
haven’t any definite {dans,” I aaswcreii, “except to 
travel. I want to travel. I want to see tin? worhl " 

“To .see the world!” he exdaiinetl. “As lYr nu“ I 
wait for it to pass away. I watch daily for the coming 
of the Chariot.” 

This gray old crag of a man interested me as dei-pIy 
as ever and yet, in a sense, he was an alien. He wa s not 
of my time— -scarcely of my country. He was u sur%'iva> 
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of the days when tlie only book was the Bible, when tbt 
newspaper was a luxury. Migration had Ijccn his lifo' 
long ach'onture and now he was waiting for the last great 
■remove. His thought now was of “the region of tha 
Amarantli,” hi.s new land “the other side of Jordan.” 

He engaged iny res})ect but I was never quite at 
ease with him. His valuations were too intarsely reli- 
gious; he could not understand my ambitions. His mind 
iiiU-d with singular pn'judices, — notions which came 
down from the ('olouial age, was impervious to new ideas. 
His character had lost something of its mellow chann ~ 
but it had gained in dramatic signilicance. Like my 
uncles ho hail ceased to he a part of my childish world. 

I went away with a .sense of sadness, of loss us tJiough 
a fine picture on the walls of memory had been dimmed 
or displaced. I perceic'cd that I hud idealized him as 
I had idealized all the figures and scenes of my boyhood ~ 
“ but no matter, tliey were beautiful to me Uien and beau- 
tiful they shall remain,” was Uie vague resolution with 
which I ilismissed criticism. 

'I'he whole region had become by contrast with Da- 
kota, a “settled” community. 'I'lie line of the mid- 
dle border had moved oii some tJircc hundred miles 
(u the west. 'I'he Dunlaps, Mcllduwneys, Duilleys and 
Klwells were the stay-at-homes. Having had their 
thrust at the job of jiioneering before the war tliey 
were now content, on tiieir fat soil. To me they all 
seemed remote. Their \’ery names had iioetic value, for 
they brought up in my mind .shadowy pictures of the 
Coulee country as it exi.sted to my boyish memories. 

I spent nearly two months in Oualaska, living with 
my Aunt SuiSin, a woman of the loveliest character. 
Richard Bailiw, her husband, one of the kindliest of 
men, soon foim<! employment for me, and .so, for a time, 
I was happy and secure. 
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However, this was but a pause by the roadside. I 
was not satisfied. It was a show of wcaknes.s to settle 
down on one’s relations. I wanted to make itiy wayamong 
strangers. I scorned to lean upon my aunt and unde, 
though they were abundantly able to kecf) me. It was 
mid-winter, nothing offered and so I turneti (as so many 
young men similarly placed have <Ione), toward a very 
common yet difficult job. I attempted to take sub.scrij)- 
tions for a book. 

After a few days’ experience in a neigh}H)ring town I 
decided that whatever else I might be litte<l fur in thi.s 
world, I was not intended for a Ijook agent. Surrender- 
ing my prospectus to the firm, I took my way ilown to 
Madison, the capital of the state, a city which s<-t‘mc(i at 
this time very remote, and very import.ant in my world. 
Only when travelling did I have tlic feeling of living up 
to the expectations of Alice and Burton who jmt into 
their letters to me, an envy whicfi was vt'ry swts*t. To 
them I was a bold a<I venturer! 

Alas for me! In the shining capital of my state I fdt 
again the world’s rough hancl. h'ir.st of all I tried T}u^ 
State House. This was before the general use uf ty;ie- 
writers and I had been told that copyi.st.s were in de- 
mand. I soon discovered that four men and twi» girls 
were clamoring for every job. Nohotly needed me. I 
met with blunt refusals and at last turnal tej other tiehis. 

Every morning I went among the merchants seeking 
an opportunity to clerk or ket'p books, and at last ob- 
tained a place at six dollars per week in the uthce of an 
agricultural implement firm. I was put to work in the 
accounting department, as general slavey, under the 
immediate supervision of a youtE who h;ul just gradu- 
ated from my position and who considered me In.s legiti- 
mate victim. ‘He was cwily seventeen and not ham 1 some, 
and I despised him witli instant bitterness. Under bis 
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direction I swept out tlie oflice, made copies of letters, 
got the mail, stamped envelopes and performed other 
duties of a manual routine kind, to which I would have 
made no objection, had it not been for the gloating joy 
with which that chinless cockerel ordered me about. 
I had never been under that kind of discipline, and to 
have a pin-headed gamin order me to clean spittoons 
was more than I could stomach. 

At the end of the week I w'ont to the proprietor, and 
saitl, “If >'ou have nothing better for me to do than 
sweep the tU)or and run errands, I think I'll quit.” 

With some surjirise my l>oss studiai me. At bust sjiid: 
“Wry well, sir, you can go, and from all accounts I 
don’t think we'll miss you nmeh,” which was perfectly 
true. I was an absolult^ failure so far as any routine 
work of that kind was conct'rned. 

So here again I was thrown upon a cruel world with 
only si.K di)llars between niy.self and the wolf. Again I 
fell hack upon my phy.si< al powers. I made llie r<nmd of 
all the factories seeking manual labor. 1 went out on the 
C'atlish, where, thrim;'!). great .sheds erected for the manu- 
facture of farm mat lunery, I passetl from superintendent 
to foreman, from foreman to Imss, -eager to wheel sand, 
paint wooilwork, .shovel coal ' anything at all to keep 
from semiing home fttr money -for, miiul you, my 
father or my uncle would luive helped me out had I 
writttm to them, but I could not do that. So long as I 
was ablt; tt* keeji a roof over my head, I remainet! silent. 
I was in the world and I intemled to keep gtiing without 
a.sking a cent frtmi anyont;. besides, the grandiloquent 
pkuis for travel :uul success which I hud .so conlidently 
outlined to Burton must he carried <iut. 

I shcjuld have been {terfeilly .secure had it been sum- 
mertime, for I knew the; fartner’s life and ail that per- 
tained to it, but it was winter, ilow to get a living in a 
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strange town was my problem. It was a hriglit, clear, 
intensely cold February, and I was not very warmly 
dressed — hence I kept mov ing. 

Meanwhile I had become uciiuaintod with a young 
clergyman in one of the churches, and iuul showed !u him 
certain letters and papers to prove that I vvas nut a 
tramp, and no doubt his word ke{>t iny boarding mistress 
from turning me into the street. 

Mr. Eaton was a man of books. His library containctl 
many volumes of standard value and we met as ei[uai.s 
over the pages of Scott and IHckeiis. i actually forced 
him to listen to a lecture which I hati lieen writing during 
the winter and so wrought upim him that he agree*! to 

arrange a date for me in a neighboring country diurch. 

Thereafter while I glowed with ab,-.urd ilreams of wiutiing 
money and renown by delivering that Ict ture in the 
churches and school-houses of the stale, I eontisuted to 
seek for work, any work that wuuh! bring me food and 
shelter. 

. One bitter day in my de,sperate neet! J went down upon 
the lake to watch the men tutting ice. The wiu.l was 
keen, the sky gray ami Idled with glittering minute 
flecks of frost, ami my t lothing (mainly cotton! M-emed 
hardly thicker than go.ssamer, ami yet I lookeil uptm 
those working men with a distinct feeling of envy, ihul 
1 secured “a job” 1 sliouhi iiavt* been pulling a saw up 
and down through the ice, at the same time that i 
dreamed of touring the west as a lecturer of .sin !i ab- 
.surd contradictions are the visions of youth. 

I don’t know e.vactly vvliat I vvouhf iiave ilone Innl nut 
my brother happened along t«i his way tt» a st lmol 
near Chicago, 'i’o him I confe.ssftI my prrple.vlty. He 
paid my boanl bill (which was not very large) and in 
return I talked him into a scheme which pnimisetl great 
things for us both ™ I contracted to lecture umler hw 
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management! ITc was delighted at the opportunity 
of advancing me, and we were both happy. 

Our first engagement was at Cyene, a church which 
really belonged to Katon’s circuit, aiwl according to my 
remembrance the lecture was a moderate success. After 
pa3’ing all ex[)enses we had a little money for carfare, 
and Franklin was profoundly impressed. It really seemed 
to us both that I had at last entered upon my career. 
It was the kind of service I had been preiiaring for during 
all my years at .school liut alas! our ne.xt date was a 
disaster. We attempted to do that which an older and 
fully estalilishod lecturer would not have ventured. 
W'c tried to secure an audience with only two days’ 
advance work, and of course we failed. 

I called a halt. I could not experiment on the small 
fund which ruy father had given Frank for his business 
education. 

However, Iliorntwcd a few dollars of him and bought 
a ticket to Rock River, a town near Chicago. I longed 
to enter the great western metropolis, hut dared not do 
so yet. I felt .safe only when in sight of a plowed field. 

At a jimetion seventy miles out of the dt\', we sepa- 
rated, he to attend a school, and I to continue my educa- 
tion in the grim realities of life. 

From otTice to oHice in Rock River I sullenly jilodded, 
willing to work for fifty cents a day, until at last I secured 
a clerkship in a small stationery jobbing house which a 
couple of school teachers had strangely started, but on 
Saturday of the second week the proprii-tor called me to 
him and said kiiully, hut firmly, “Garland, Fm afraid 
you are too literary and too musical for this job. You 
have a tlm* baritone voice and your ability to vary the 
text set before you to copy, is remarkable, ami yet I 
think we must part.” 

The reasons for this ironical statement were (to my 
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mind) ignoble; first of all he resented my musical ability, 
secondly, my literary skill shamed him, for as he had put 
before me a badly composed circular letter, telling me to 
copy it one hundred times, I quite naturally improved 
the English. — However, I admitted -the charge of insub- 
ordination, and we parted quite amicably. 

It was still winter, and I was utterly without promise 
of employment. In this extremity, I went to the Y. M. 
C. A. (which had for one of its aims the assistance of 
young men out of work) and confided my homelessness 
to the secretary, a capital young fellow who knew enough 
about men to recognize that I was not a “bum.^’ He 
offered me the position of night-watch and gave me a 
room and cot at the back of his office. These were dark 
hours! 

During the day I continued to pace the streets. Oc- 
casionally some little job like raking up a yard would 
present itself, and so I was able to buy a few rolls, and 
sometimes I indulged in milk and meat. I lived 
along from noon to noon in presentable condition, but 
I was always hungry. For four days I subsisted on 
five cents worth of buns. 

Ha\dng left my home for the purpose of securing ex- 
perience in the world, I had this satisfaction — ^I was 
getting it! Very sweet and far away seemed all that 
beautiful life with Alice and Burton and Hattie at the 
Seminary, something to dream over, to regret, to versify, 
something which the future (at this moment) seemed 
utterly incapable of reproducing. I still corresponded 
with several of my classmates, but was careful to con- 
ceal the struggle that I was undergoing. I told them only 
of my travels and my reading. 

As the ironical jobber remarked, I had a good voice, 
and upon being invited to accompany the Band of Hope 
which went to sing and pray in the County Jail, I con- 
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sented, at least I took part in the singing. In this way I 
partly paid the debt I owed the As-sociation, and se- 
cured some vivid impressions of prison life which came 
into use at a later time. My three associates in this work 
were a tinner, a clothing salesman and a cabinet maker. 
More and more I longed for the spring, for with it 1 
knew would come seeding, building and a chance for me. 

At last in the mitlst of a grateful job of raking up yards 
and planting shrubs, I hoard the rat-tat-tat of a hannner, 
and resolved upon a bold plan. I tlecided to become a 
caipentcr, justifying myself by reference to my appren- 
tict'ship to my grandfather. One fine April morning I 
starteil out towards the suburbs, and at every house in 
process of construction approached the boss and asked 
for a jol>. Almost ;it once 1 found encouragement. “ Yes, 
but where arc your tools? ” 

In order to buy the tools I must work, work at any- 
thing. I'hen'fore. at the nc.^t place I askeil if there was 
any rough lalior retjuired around the house. The fore- 
man re[)Iied: “\'cs, there is some grading to be done.” 
Accordingly I set to work with a wheelbarrow, grading 
the hank aroun<i the almost completed building. This 
was hard work, the crudest fonn of manual labor, but f 
grappled with it desperately, knowing that the jiay (a 
dollar ami a half a <lay) would soon buy a kit of tools. 

Oh, that terrible first day! The heavy .shovel blistered 
my hands and lamed my wrists. The lifting of the 
lu'uvily la<leu wlieelbarrow strained my back and shoul- 
tlers. Half starved and weak, (juitc unfitted for sustained 
effort of this kind, I struggled on, ami at the end of an 
inteniiinahle afternoon staggered home to my cot. 'riie 
ne.xt moriiin}; came soon,— too soon. I was not merely 
lame, I was lacerated. My muscles seemed to have been 
torn asunder, but I toibni (or maile a show of Uiiling) 
all the .second day. On the warrant of my wages I 
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borrowed twenty-five cents of a friend and with this 
bought a meat dinner which helped me through another 
afternoon. 

The third day was less painful and by the end of the 
week, I was able to do anything required of me. Upon 
receiving my pay I went immediately to the hardware 
store and bought a set of tools and a carpenter’s apron, 
and early on Monday morning sallied forth in the op- 
posite direction as a carpenter seeking a job. I soon came 
to a big frame house in course of construction. ^^Do you 
need another hand?” I asked. ^^Yes,” replied the boss. 
^^Take hold, right here, vdth this man.” 

“This man” turned out to be a Swede, a good-natured 
fellow, who made no comment on my deficiencies. We 
sawed and hammered together in very friendly fashion 
for a week, and I made rapid gains in strength and skill 
and took keen pleasure in my work. The days seemed 
short and life promising and as I was now getting two 
dollars per day, I moved out of my charity bed and took 
a room in a decayed mansion in the midst of a big lav/n. 
My bearing became confident and easy. Money had 
straightened my back. 

The spring advanced rapidly while I was engaged on 
this work and as my crew occasionally took contracts in 
the country I have vivid pictures of the green and pleas- 
ant farm lands, of social farmers at bam-raisings, and of 
tables filled with fatness. I am walking again in my 
stocking feet, high on the “purline plate,” beetle in hand, 
driving home the oaken “pins.” I am shingling on the 
broad roof of a suburban house from which I can see the 
sunny slopes of a meadow and sheep feeding therein. I 
am mending a screen door for a farmer’s wife while she 
confides to me the tragedy of her life — and always I have 
the foolish boyish notion that I am out in the world and 
seeing life. 
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Into the midst of this busy peaceful season of manual 
abor came my first deeply romantic admiration. Edwin 
Booth was announced as “the opening attraction of the 
>Tew Opera House” and I fairly trembled with antici- 
patory delight, for to me the word Booth meant all 
hat was splendid and tragic and glorious in the drama. 
[ was afraid that something might prevent me from 
rearing him. 

At last the night came and so great was the throng, 
;o strong the pressure on the doors that the lock gave 
vay and I, with my dollar clutched tightly in my hand, 
vas borne into the hall and half-way up the stairs with- 
put touching foot to the floor, and when at last, safe in 
ny balcony seat I waited for the curtain to rise, I had a 
iistinct realization that a shining milestone was about to 
pe established in my youthful trail. 

My father had told me of the elder Booth, and of Ed- 
vin’s beautiful Prince of Denmark I had heard many 
itories, therefore I waited with awe as well as eagerness, 
ind when the curtain, rising upon the court scene, discov- 
ered the pale, handsome face and graceful form of the 
loble Dane, and the sound of his voice, — that magic 
velvet voice — ^floated to my ear with the words, “ Seems, 
nadame, I know not seems,” neither time nor space nor 
natter existed for me — I was in an ecstasy of attention. 

I had read much of Shakespeare. I could recite many 
pages of the tragedies and historical plays, and I had 
3een assured by my teachers that Hamlet was the greatest 
pf all dramas, but Edwin Booth in one hour taught me 
nore of its wonders, more of the beauty of the English 
anguage than all my instructors and all my books. 
He did more, he aroused in me a secret ambition to 
read as he read, to make the dead lines of print glow 
mth. color and throb with music. There was something 
nagical in his interpretation of the drama’s printed 
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page. With voice and face and hand he restored for 
duUer minds the visions of the poet, making Hamlet’s 
sorrows as vital as our own. 

From this performance, which filled me with vague 
ambitions and a glorious melancholy, I returned to my 
association with a tinker, a tailor, and a turner, whose 
careless and stupid comments on the play both pained 
and angered me. I went to my work next day in such 
absorbed silence as only love is supposed to give. 

I re-read my Hamlet now with the light of Booth’s 
face in my eyes and the music of his glorious voice in 
my ear. As I nailed and sawed at pine lumber, I mur- 
mured inaudibly the lofty lines of the play, in the hope 
of fixing forever in my mind the cadences of the great 
tragedian’s matchless voice. 

Great days! Growing days! Lonely days! Days of 
dream and development, needing only the girl to be 
perfect — but I had no one but Alice to whom I could 
voice my new enthusiasm and she was not only out of 
the reach of my voice, but serenely indifferent to my 
rhapsodic letters concerning Hamlet and the genius of 
Edwin Booth. 
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We Discover New England 

E dwin Booth’s performance of Hamlet had an- 
other effect. It brought to my mind the many 
stories of Boston which my father had so often related 
to his children. I recalled his enthusiastic accoxmts of 
the elder Booth and Edwin Forrest, and especially his 
descriptions of the wonderful scenic effects in Old Ptii 
and The Gold Seekers, wherein actors rode down mimic 
stone steps or debarked from theatrical ships which sailed 
into pictured wharves, and one day in the midst of my 
lathing and sawing, I evolved a daring plan-r-I decided to 
visit Boston and explore New England. 

With all his feeling for the East my father had never 
revisited it. This was a matter of pride with him. 
never take the back trail,” he said, and yet at times, as 
he dwelt on the old home in the state of Maine a wistful 
note had crept into his voice, and so now in writing to 
him, I told him that I intended to seek out his boyhood 
haunts in order that I might tell him all about the 
friends and relations who still lived there. 

Without in any formal way intending it the old border- 
man had endowed both his sons with a large sense of the 
power and historic significance of Massachusetts. He had 
contrived to make us feel some part of his idolatry of Wen- 
dell PhiUips, for his memory of the great days of The Lib- 
erator were keen and wor^pful. From him I derived 
a belief that there wwe giants in those days and the 
thought of walking the streets where Garrison was 
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mobbed and standing in the hall which Webster had 
hallowed with his voice gave me a profound anticipatory 
stir of delight. 

As first assistant to a quaint and dirty <ild carpenter, 
I was now earning two dollars per day, uini .sa\-ing it. 
There was no occasion in tho.se da3's for anj'one to give 
me instructions concerning the care of money. I knew 
how every dollar came and I vva.s etiiially careful to know 
where every nickel went. Travel ct'st three c<‘nts per 
mile, and the number of cities to be visited <lependcd 
upon the number of dimes I .should .save. 

With my plan of campaign mapped out include a 
stop at Niagara Falls and fourth of July on lUisfun Com- 
mon I wrote to my brother at Vhdparai.sn, Indi.ana, in- 
viting him to join me in my adv’enture. ‘Tf we rim out 
of money and of course w'c shall, for I have vsuly about 
thirty dollars, well flee to the county'. One of ns y friends 
here sa3''s we can easily thul work in the meiuiow.s neat 
Concord.” 

The audacity of m3' design apix'alnl to my brolher’.s 
imagination. “I’m your hucklelHrrryl” he repik'il. 
“School ends the la.st week in June, 111 meet 3‘ou at the 
Atlantic House in Chicago on the finst. Have about 
twenty dollars my.self.” 

At last the day came for my start. With :d! my pay 
in my pocket and my trunk chedH^i f took (he train for 
Chicago. I shall never forget the feelittg of <iistmiy 
with which, an hour later, I perceived from the car 
window a huge .smoke-citnul wdiich embniceti the whole 
eastern horizon, for this, I was tohl wu.h the snaring ban- 
ner of the great and giooni3' inland inetnipoli whose 
dens of vice and houses of grewl had bi-en su often re- 
ported to me by wandering hired men. It was in truth 
only a huge flimsy country town in those days, but to im 
it was august as well as terrible. 
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Up to tMs raoment Rockford was the largest town i 
had ever seen, and the mere thought of a million people 
stunned my imagination. ^^How can so many people 
find a living in one place?” Naturally I believed most 
of them to be robbers. ‘‘'If the city is miles across, how 
am I to get from the railway station to my hotel without 
being assaulted?” Had it not been for the fear of ridi- 
cule, I think I should have turned back at the next 
stop. The shining lands beyond seemed hardly worth 
a struggle against the dragon’s brood with which the 
dreadful city was a-swarm. Nevertheless I kept my seat 
and was carried swiftly on. 

Soon the straggling farm-houses thickened into groups, 
the villages merged into suburban towns, and the train 
began to clatter through sooty freight yards filled with 
box cars and switching engines; at last, after crawling 
through tangled, thickening webs of steel, it plunged 
into a huge, dark and noisy shed and came to a 
halt and a few moments later I faced the hackmen of 
Chicago, as verdant a youth as these experienced pirates 
had ever made common cause against. 

I knew of them (by report), and was prepared for 
trouble, but their clanging cries, their cynical eyes, their 
clutching insolent hands were more terrifying than 
anything I had imagined. Their faces expressed some- 
thing remorseless, inhuman and mocking. Their grins 
were like those of wolves. 

In my hand I carried an imitation leather valise, and 
as I passed, each of the drivers made a snatch at it, 
almost tearing it from my hands, but being strong as 
well, as desperate, I cleared myself of them, and so, fol- 
lowing the crowd, not daring to look to right or left, 
reached the street and crossed the bridge with a sigh 
of relief. So much was accomplished. 

Without knowing where I should go, I wandered on, 
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shifting my bag from hand to hand, tili my mind 
covered its balance. My bewilderment, my cU-pth of 
distrust, was augmented by the roar and tumult of 
the crowd. I was like some wiki animal with exceedingly 
sensitive ears. The waves of sound smothered me. 

At last, timidly approadiing a policeman, I a.sked the 
way to the Atlantic Hotel. 

“Keep straight down the street five blocks and turn 
to the left,” he said, and his kintl voice fillet! me with 
a glow of gratitude. 

With ears benumbed and brain distraught, I threaded 
the rush, the clamor of Clark .stret't and enteretl the door 
of the hotel, with such relief as a saiktr must feel upon 
suddenly reaching safe harbor after having becri bufietted 
on a wild and gloomy sea by a heavy n<»rlhea.st gale. 

It was an inconspicuous hotel <»f the “ I-'anuer's Ilonu;" 
type, but I approached the de.sk witli meek reluctance 
and explained, “ f am e.xpecting to meet my hoitluT here. 
I’d like permission to .set my bag down and wait.” 

With bland impersonal courte.sy the clerk replied, 
“Make 3'ourself at home.” 

Gratefully sinking into a chair by the wiiulovv, I 
fell into study of the peoj>le streaming by. and a chilling 
sense of helplessness fell u{K>n me. I realized iny igno- 
rance, my feeblone.ss. As a minute hu!»lile in t his torrent 
of human. life, with no frieml in wh<»m I eunki put trust, 
and with only a handful of silver between myseit and the 
gray wolf, I lost confidence, 'rhe Bosttm trip seemed 
a foolish tempting of Providence and yet, scared as I 
was, I had no real intention of giving it tip. 

My brother’s first words as he entered the iioor, were 
gayly derisive. “Oh, see the whiskers!” he cried and 
his calm acceptance of my plan restored my own courage. 

Together we planned our itinerary. We were tt» .see 
Niagara Falls, of course, but to sjjend the ftRirtli of 
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July on Boston Common, was our true objective. “ When 
our money is used up,” I said, “we’ll strike out into the 
country.” 

To all this my brother agreed. Neither of us had the 
slightest h'ar of hunger in the country. It was the city 
that gave us pause. 

All the afternoon and evening we wandered about the 
streets (being very careful not to go too far from our 
hotel), counting the stories of the tall buildings, and ab- 
sorbing the dnuna of the pavement. Returning now and 
again to our sanctuary in the hotel lobby we ruminated 
and rested our weary feet. 

Everything interested us. The business section so 
sordid to others was grandly terrifying to us. The self- 
absorjrtion of the men, the calm glances of the women 
humbled our simple souls. Nothing was commonplace, 
nothing w;is ugly to us. 

We slept that niglit in a room at the extreme top of the 
hotel. It couldn’t have i>een a first class accommodation, 
for the frame of the betl fell in the monrent wc got into it, 
but wc nrade no conrplaint— we would not have had 
the clerk know of our mishap for twice our bill. We 
merely sirread the matLre.ss on the floor and slept till 
morning. 

Having secured our transportation wc were eager to be 
off, but as our tickets were second cla-ss, an<l grrod only 
on certain trains, we waitt;d. Wc did not even think of a 
sleeping car. W(^ had niwer known anyone rich enough 
to occupy one. tirant and Edwin Booth probably ditl, 
and senators were ceremonially obliged to do so, hut or- 
dinary folks never looked forward to such luxury. 
Neither of us would have known what to do with a 
berth if it had been presented to us, and the thought, of 
spending two dollars for a niglit 's sleep made the cold 
chills run over u.s. Wc kruw of no easier way to earn 
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two dollars than to save them, therefore we rkIc in the 
smoker. 

Late that night as we were sitting stoically in our 
places, a brakemkn came along an<l ha\'ing sized us up 
for the innocents wc •were, good-naturedly .said, “Hoys, 
if you’ll get up 111 fi.v }'our seats so's you can lie down 
and catch a little sleep.” 

Silently, gratefully wc watchwl him while he took up 
the cushions and turned them lengthwist, thus making 
a couch. To be sure, it was a ver>- short and very haul 
bed but with the h^lth ami strength of nineteen and 
twenty-two, we curled up ami slept Uie retnaindt'r of the 
night like soldiers resting on their guns. Patti, we under- 
stood, was an unavoidable accompaniment p( tnivei. 

When momihg dawned the train was runfling through 
Cana<|a, and excitcilly ctilling upon hVankiin to rouse, 
I peered from the wiiiflow, e.xjiecting to .see u land cn- 
tirely dilTercnt from Wisconsin and Illiiuns. We were 
both somewhat disapjioiiited to find nothitig <li.stineti\e 
in either the land or its inluihitant.s. However, it was a 
foreign soil and wc had seen it. So much of our e.xplora- 
tion was accomplished. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon when we came in 
sight of the suspension bridge and Niagara Falls, f 
suppose it would be im[)os.sible for ansanie now to feel 
the same profound interest in any natural plieiiomemm 
whatsoever. We believed that we were approaching 
the most stupendmi.s natural wonder in all the world, 
and we could scarcely cn'dit the marvel of our good hir- 
tune. 

All our lives we had lieanl of thus colossal cataract. 
Our school readers conlaineil stately poems ami piu’lo- 
sophical dissertations concerning it' Cough, the great 
orator, had pointed out the likeiie.ss of its redstless tor- 
rent to, the habit of using spirituous li(|uors. Fhe news- 
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papers slill printed descriptions of its splendor and 
no foreigner (so wc understood) ever came to these 
shores without visiting and bowing humbly before the 
voice of its waters. — And to think that wc, poor prairie 
boys, w'cre soon to stand upon the illustrious brink of 
that dread chasm and listen to its mighty song was won- 
derful, incredible, benuml)ing! 

Alighting at the sriualid little station on the American 
side, we went to the cheapest hotel our keen eyes could 
discover, and leaving our valises, we struck out immedi- 
ately toward the towering white column of mist which 
could be seen rising like a gltostly banner behind the trees. 
We were like those who first discover a continent. 

As we crept nearer, the shuddering roar deepened, and 
our aw'C, our a<lmiration, our {xitriotism deepened with it, 
and when at last wc leaned against the rail and lookecl 
across the tossing spread of river swiftly sweeping to its 
fall, w'C held our breaths in wonder. It met our expec- 
tations. 

Of course we went ladow and s{)ent two of our hard- 
earned dollars in order to be taken behind the falls. 
We were sim)thered with .spray and forced to cling 
frenziedly to the hands of our guide, but it was a part of 
our duty, and we dul it. N'o one could rob us of the glory 
of having adventured so far. 

I'hat night we resumed our .seats in thcsinokingcar, and 
pushed on toward Boston in jjatiently-endurcrd discom- 
fort. Early the following morning we cro.ssed the Hudson, 
and as the Berkshire hills began to loom against the dawn, 
1 asked the brakeman, with .much emotion, “Have we 
reached the Massachusetts line?” Wc have,” he saitl, 
and by i>ressing my nose igainst the gkuss and shading 
my face with my hands I was able to note tin; passing 
landscape. 

Little could be seen other than a tumbled, stormy 
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sky with wooded heights dimly outlined against it, but 
I had all the emotions of a pilgrim entering upon some 
storied oriental vale, Massachusetts to me meant 
Whittier and Hawthorne and Wendell Phillips and 
Daniel Webster, It was the cradle of our liberty, the 
home of literature, the province of art — and it contained 
Boston! 

As the sun rose, both of us sat with eyes fixed upon 
the scenery, observant of every feature. It was all so 
strange, yet familiar! 'Bams with long, sloping roofs 
stood with their backs against the hillsides, precisely 
as in the illustrations to Hawthorne’s stories, and Whit- 
tier’s poems. The farm-houses, old and weather-beaten 
and guarded by giant elms, looked as if they might have 
sheltered Emerson and Lowell. The little villages with 
narrow streets lined with queer brick-walled houses 
(their sides to the gutter) reminded us of the pictures 
in Ben Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Everything was old, delightfully old. Nothing was 
new. — Most of the people we saw were old. The men 
working in the fiields were bent and gray, scarcely a 
child appeared, though elderly women abounded. (This 
was thirty-five years ago, before the Canadians and 
Italians had begun to swarm). Everywhere we de- 
tected signs of the historical, the traditional, the Yankee, 
The names of the stations rang in our ears like bells, 
Lexington, Concord, Cambridge, Charlestown, and — at last 
Boston! 

What a strange, new world this ancient city was to us, 
as we issued from the old Hoosac Tunnel station! The 
intersection of every street was a bit of history. The 
houses standing sidewise to the gutter, the narrow, 
ledge-like pavements, the awkward two-wheeled drays 
and carts, the men selling lobsters on the comer, the 
newsboys with their ^‘papahs,” the faces of the women 
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so thin and pale, the men, neat, dapper, small, many oi 
them walking with finicky precision as though treading on 
eggs, — everything bad a Yankee tang, a special quality, 
and then, the noise! We had thought Chicago noisy, 
and so it was, but here the clamor was high-keyed, deaf- 
ening for the reason that the rain-washed streets were 
paved with cobble stones over which enormous carts 
bumped and clattered with resounding riot. 

Bewildered, — with eyes and ears alert, we toiled up 
Haymarket Square shoulder to shoulder, seeking the 
Common. Of course we carried our hand-bags— (the 
railway had no parcel rooms in those days, or if it had 
we didn’t know it) clinging to tliem like ants to their 
eggs and so slowly explored Tremont Street. Corahill 
entranced us with its amazing curve. We passed the 
Granary Burying Ground and King’s Chapel with awe, 
and so came to rest at last on the upper end of the 
Common! We had reached the goal of our long pilgrim- 
age. 

To tell the truth, we were a little disappointed in our 
Cast view of it. It was much smaller than we had imag- 
ined it to be and the pond was only a isontl, but the trees 
were all that father had deolarc<l them to be. We had 
known broa<l i)rairi(;.s ami splendid primitive w'oodlands 
— but these elms dated back to the days of Washington, 
and were to be reverenced along with the State Ilouse 
and Bunker Hill. 

We spent considerable time tliere on that friendly 
bench, rc.st.ing in tire .shadows of tlie elm.s, and while 
sitting there, we ate our lunch, and watched Uie traffic 
of Tremont Street, in perfect content till I remembered 
that the night was coming on, and that wc had no place 
to sleep. 

Approaching a [Kilkeman I inquired the way to a 
boarding house. 
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The officer who chanced to be a good-natured Irish- 
man, with a courtesy almost oppressive, minutely 
pointed the way to a house on Essex Street. Think of it — 
Essex Street! It sounded like Shakespeare and Merrie 
England! 

Following his direction, we found ourselves in the door 
of a small house on a narrow alley at the left of the Com- 
mon. The landlady, a kindly soul, took our measure 
at once and gave us a room just off her little parlor, and 
as v/e had not slept, normally, for three nights, we 
decided to go at once to bed. It was about five o’clock, 
one of the noisiest hours of a noisy street, but we fell 
almost instantly into the kind of slumber in which time 
and tumult do not count. 

When I awoke, startled and bewildered, the sounds of 
screaming children, roaring, jarring drays, and the clatter 
of falling iron filled the room. At first I imagined this 
to be the business of the morning, but as I looked out of 
the window I perceived that it was sunset! “Wake up!” 
I called to Franklin. “It’s the next day!” “We’ve slept 
twenty-four hours! — What will the landlady think of us? ” 

Frank did not reply. He was still very sleepy, but he 
dressed, and with valise m hand dazedly followed me into 
the sitting room. The woman of the house was serving 
supper to her little family. To her I said, “You’ve been 
very kind to let us sleep all this time. We were very 
tired.” 

“All this time?” she exclaimed. 

“Isn’t it the next day?” I asked. 

Then she laughed, and her husband laughed, doubling 
himself into a knot of merriment. “Oh, but that’s 
rich!” said he. “You’ve been asleep exactly an hour 
and a quarter,” he added. “How long did you think 
you’d slept — two days?” •* 

Sheepishly confessing that I thought we had, I turned 
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back to bed, and claimed ton hours more of delicious 
rest. 

All "the next day” we spent in seeing Bunker Hill, 
Faneuil Hall, the old North Church, King’s Chapel, 
Longfellow’s home, tlie Washington Elm, and the Nav}' 
Yard.— It was all glorious but a panic seized us as we 
found our money slipping away from us, and late in the 
afternoon we purchased tickets for Concord, and fled 
the roaring and turbulent capital. 

We had seen the best of it anyway. We had tasted 
the ocean and found it really salt, and listened to "the 
sailors with boarded lips” on the wharves where the 
ships rocketl idly on the tide, — The tide! Yes, that most 
inexplicable wonder of all wo had proved. We hati 
watched it c<.)me in at the Charles River Bridge, mysteri- 
ous as the winds. We knew it was so. 

Why Concortl, do you ask? Well, because Hawthorne 
had lived there, and because the region was re<loIent of 
Emenson and I'horeau, and I am glad to record that 
upon reaching it of a perfect summer evening, wt; found 
the lovely old village all that it had been pictured by the 
poets. The wide and beautiful meadows, the stone 
walls, the slow stream, the bridge ahd the statue of the 
“Minute Man” guarding the famous battleflcld, the 
gray old Manse where Hawthorne lived, the cemetery 
of Sleepy Hollow, the grave of Emerson — all these his- 
toric and charming places enriched and inspired us. Thi,^ 
land, so mellowed, .so harmonious, so significant, seemed 
hardly real. It was a vision. 

We rounded out our day by getting lodgings in the 
quaint oi<l Wright’.s tavern whieh stood (and still stands) 
at the forks of the road, a building whose date painted 
on its chimney .showed that it was nearly two hundred 
years oldli' I have since walked (.'arnarvau’s famous 
walls, and sat in the cinms at Nismes ••• but I have never 
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had a deeper thrill of historic emotion than when I 
studied the beanutl ceiling of that little dining room. 
Our pure joy in its age amused uur lamllord greatly. 

Being <Iown to our last <iollar, we struck out into the 
country ue.\t morning, fur the purpose of tinding work 
upon a f;inn but met with very lit, tie encouragement. 
Most of the fiekls were harvested and those that were not 
were well .supplied with “hands.” Oiu'o we entered a 
beautiful country place where the proprietor himself 
(a man of leisure, a type we had never Iiefure .seen) in- 
terrogated us with qui/,/,ieal humor, aiul at last sent u.s 
to his foreman with honest desirt; to make use of us. 
But the foremair had nothing to givi*. and .so we went on. 

All <kiy we loitered along beautiful wood roads, pjcssing 
wonderful okl homesteads gray timl mos .y, sheltered by 
trees that were almo.st human in the ekup of their pro- 
tecting arms. We paused beside bright, streams, and 
drank at mossy wells operated liy ru<ie ami ancient 
sweeps, contrivauees which we h.id seen only in pictures. 
It was all beautilul, Init we got no work. The ne.vt <lay, 
having spent our lust cent in railway tickets, we rode to 
Ayer Junction, where we left our trunks in care of the 
baggage man and resuiued our trumping. 
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Coasting Down Mt. Washington 

I N spite of all our anxiety, we cnjo3'’ed this search 
for work. I'lic fanners were all so comically in- 
quisitive. A few of them took us for what we were, stu- 
dents out on a vacation. Others though kind enough, 
seemed lacking in hospitality, from the western point 
of view, and some were openly suspicious --but the 
roads, the roads! In the west thoroughfares ran on 
section lines and were defmed by wire fences. Hero 
they curved like Indian trails following bright streams, 
and the stone walls which bordered them vi'ere 10*8- 
tooned with vines as in a garden. 

d'hat night we lodgi'd in the home of an old farmer, an 
octogenarian who hu<I never in all his life ‘been twenty 
miles from his farm. He had never seen Boston, or 
Portland, but he had been twice to Nashua, returning, 
however, in time for supiier. He, as well as his wife 
(dear simple soul), looked upon us ius next <loor to edu- 
cated Indians and entertained us in a llutter of excit(;d 
hospitality. 

We told thenr of Dakota, of the prairies, describing 
the wonderful farm machinery, and bo;isting of the 
marvellous crops our father had raised in low'u, and the 
old peoj)le listened in delighted amaze. 

d’hey put us to lu'd at last in a {pieer high-posted, 
corded" Itedstead anti I had a feeling th.at we were taking 
part in a ('olonial play. It was like living a story book. 
We stared at each other in a stujror of s;iti.sfaction. We 
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iuul never liejjvil fnr .such luck. To be thrust back 
ahrupliy into the very life of oar foroboars was magical, 
:snd the e'.ciie'nent ami delight of it kept us whispering 
tagetl'.er lung after we .'^huuld have been asleep. 

This wa.s thir<y years ago. anti those kindly old souls 
have long .dnee retunie<l to dust, but their big four- 
posted lied is lioing soreice. no doulit, in the home of 
some rielr collector. I have forgotten their names but 
they shall live here in my book as tong as its print shall 
emlure. 

'Fhcy scorned soriy to have us go next morning, but 
as they ha<i nothing for us to do, they eould only .say, 
“(iOO(l-bye, give our love to Jane, if you .see her, she 
lives in Illinois.” Illinois and Dakota were all the same 
to them! 

Again we started forth along the graceful, irregular, 
elm-shaded roads, wliich iutensecttsl the haul in every 
(lirection, perfectly luqu'y except when we remembered 
our empty pockets. We <'ould not get accustomed to 
the trees and th.e beauty of the vineelad stone walls. 
The lanes made pliiun's all the time. So <iid the apple 
trees and tlu" elms and the bending streams. 

About noon tjf this d;iy w'* came to a farm of very 
considerable si-n: and fairly levtd, <in whieh tlie h:iy rts 
maint'd uneut. “Here’s our ehanee,” I said to my 
hrotht'r. .and going in, bohlly a<'eosted the farmer, a 
youngish man with a bright ami plea-smt face, “ih) 
you want .s<itne skillet! htdp.^ ” I ealletl out. 

The farmer atimittetl that lu^ tiki, Init eyed us as if 
jokers. Evidently we tiid not look preeist'Iy like work- 
men to him, but I jolteti him fjy saying, “We are Iowa 
schoolboys out for a vaeatitm. We were raised on a 
farm, :imi know all abtjut haying. If you’ll give us a 
chance we’ll make you think you don’t know much 
about harvesting hay.” 
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This amused him. “Come in.” be said, “and after 
dinner wc’il sec about it.” 

At dinner wc laid ourselves out to impress our host. 
We told him of the mile-wide fields of the west, and 
enlarged upon the stonelcss prairies of Dakota. We 
described the broad-cast seeders they used in Minnesota 
and bragged of the amount of hay wc could put up, and 
both of us profes.sed a contempt for two-wheeled carts. 
In the end wo reduced our pro.spectivc employer to 
humblcnc-ss. He consulted his wife a moment and then 
said, “All right, boys, you may take hold.” 

We stayed with him two weeks and enjoyed every 
moment of our slaja 

“Our expedition is successful," I wrote to my parents. 

On Sundays we pideed berries or went fashing or 
tumbled about the lawir. It was all very beautiful and 
delightfully secure, so that when the time came to part 
with our pleasant young lioss and his bright and cheery 
wife, we wi're as sorry as they. 

“We mu.st move on,” I insisted. “There are other 
things to .see.” 

After a .short stay in Portland we took the train for 
Bethel, eager to visit the town which our father had 
described .so many tinuis. Wc had resolved to climb the 
hills on which he ha<l gathered berries and sit on the 
“Overset” from which he ha<l gazi‘<l ui)on the land- 
scape. We felt indeed, a txTtuin keen regret that he 
could not be with us. 

At Locks Mills, we met his old playmates, Dennis and 
Abner Herrick, men bent of fortn and dim of eye, gnarled 
and knotle<l by their battle with the rocks and barren 
hillsides, an<l to them wa:, confident lads, with our tales 
of smooth and level {dow'-lands, must have seemed like 
denizems from some farmers’ paradise,— or jicrhaps .the) 
diought us iictiouisLs. I cijrtainly put a powerful era- 
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phasis on the pleasant side of western life at that 
time. 

Dennis especially looked upon us with amazement,, 
almost with awe. To think that we, unaided and alone, 
had wandered so far and dared so much, while he, in 
all his life, had not been able to visit Boston, was be- 
wildering. This static condition of the population was 
a constant source of wonder to us. How could people 
stay all their lives in one place? Must be something 
the matter with them. — ^Their ox-teams and tipcarts 
amused us, their stony fields appalled us, their restricted, 
parsimonious lives saddened us, and so, not wishing to 
be a burden, we decided to cut our stay short. 

On the afternoon of our last day, Abner took us on a 
tramp over the country, pointing out the paths “where 
Dick and I played, ” tracing the lines of the old farm, 
which had long since been given over to pasture, and so 
to the trout brook and home. In return for our “keep” 
we sang that night, and told stories of the west, and our 
hosts seemed pleased with the exchange. Shouldering 
our faithful “grios” next morning, we started for the 
railway and took the train for Gorham. 

Each mile brought us nearer the climax of our trip. 
We of the plains had longed and dreamed of the peaks. 
To us the White Mountains were at once the crowning 
wonder and chief peril of our expedition. They were to 
be in a very real sense the test of our courage. The iron 
crest of Mount Washington allured us as a light-house 
lures sea-birds. 

Leaving Gorham on root, ano carrying our inseparable 
valises, we started westward along the road leading to 
the peaks, expecting to get lodging at some farm-house, 
but as we stood aside to let gay coaches pass laden with 
glittering women and haughty men, we began to feel 
abused. 
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We were indeed, quaint objects. Each of us wore a 
long yellow linen “duster” and each bore a valise on a 
stick, as an Irishman carries a bundle. We feared 
neither wind nor rain, but wealth and coaches oppressed 
us. 

Nevertheless we trurlgcd cheerily along, drinking at 
the beautiful springs beside the road, plucking bl'ack- 
berries for refreshment, lifting our eyes often to the 
snow-flecked peaks to the west. At noon we stoirped 
at a small cottage to get some milk, and there again 
met a patlietic lonely old couple. The woman was at 
least eight}', and very crusty with her visitors, till X 
began to pet the enormous maltose cat which came 
purring to our feet. “What a magnificent animal!” 
I said to Frank. 

This softened the old woman’s heart. She not only 
gave us bread and milk but sat down to gossip with us 
while we ate. She, too, had relatives “out there, some- 
where in Iowa” and would hardly let us go, so eager 
was she to know all about her people. “Surely you 
must have met them.” 

As we neared tlu^ foot; of the great peak we came upon 
hotels of all sizes but X had not the slightest notion of 
staying even at the smallest. Having walked twelve 
miles to the foot of the mountain we now decided to 
.st!t out for the toj), still carrying tho.se prc!cious bags 
upon our shoulders. 

What we c.tpet:ted to do aflt'r wc; got to the summit, 
I cannot .say, for we knew nothing of conditions there 
and were too tired to imagine wt; just kejit climbing, 
sturdily, doggerlly, breathing heavily, more with cKcite- 
ment than with labor, for it setaned that we were ap- 
proaching the moon, so bleak and high the roadway 
ran. I had miscalculated sadly. It had looked only a 
couple of hours’ brisk walk from the hotel, but the way 
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iengthened out toward the ia?i- 'r a most disheartening 

fashion. 

“Where will we stavP” queried Frank 
“Oh, we’ll find a puice somewhere,’’ I answered, but 
I was far from being as contulen* is 1 soimded. 

We had been tokl that it evxt five doli.irs for a night’s 
lodging at the hotel, but I enterfaineil sote • vague notion 
that other and cheaper places otTcred t‘ rhaiis I thought 
that a little vdliage on clu- smnmif presented boarding 
houses. 

matter, weVe in for it now. ’ I stoutly said, 
We'II find a place --w'c've got to find *i place.*’' 

It grew cold as we rose* suri.jrisingly, disfiearteningly 
cold and we both realizcv! to sleep in the open would 
be to freeze. As the niglit tell, nur <Iotlting, wet with 
perspiration, became almost as clammy as shei’t iron, 
and we sluvered wdlh weakness as well as wilti frost* 
The world became eacli rnoineut mure barren, inovo wind- 
swept and Frank wsis almost at his last gasp. 

It was long after dark, aiu! ws* were both trembling 
with fatigue and ludltiw with huiu..;er us we v;iniv upjHisite 
a big barn just at tfie Uvp of tiu* trail. I1ie thior of this 
shelter stood iiieilingly t^pen, and ereeping info an empty 
stall WT went to sleep on the straw like a ^ tniple of Iiome- 
less dogs. We did not for a imnuent tltink of guiiig to Cliu 
hotel which (ooiued like a palact* a few rods furl her on. 

A couple of hours later ! was awakened hy the iTunch 
of a boot ujwin my anklt% icdlinved by an uat}i at sar- 
prise. The stage-drivei, Cianirtg in from his last /rip, 
was looking rlown upon mv., I tamhl not see Iih fare, 
but I did note tire f)righi eyes ami }>ricking ears itf a 
noble gray horse standing just hehinti his luimler and 
champing his bit with impatience. 

Sleepy, scared and bewildert*<l, I i>resenleil iiiy plea 
with sucli elociuencc that the man put his teatn in an- 
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other stall and left us to our straw. “But you get out 
o’ here before the boss sees you,” said he, “or there’? 
bf trouble.” 

“We’ll got out before daybreak,” I replied heartity. 

When I next awoke it was dawn, and my body was 
^o stiff 1 could hardly move. We had slept cold and our 
muscles resented it. However, we hurried from the barn. 
Once safely out of re.ach of the “boss” we began to leap 
and dance and shout to the sun as it rose out of the mist, 
for this was precisely what we had conic two thousand 
miles to see sunrise on IMount Washington ! It chanced, 
gloriously, that the valleys were Hik'd with a misty sea, 
breaking soundlessly at our feet and wc forgot cold, 
hunger, poverty, in the wonder of being “aliove the 
clouds I” 

In course of time our stomachs moderated our trans- 
ports vvvT the view and I persuaded my brother (who 
wa.“ younger and more delicate in appearance) to ap- 
proaeh the kitchen and jnirehase a handout. Frank being 
harshly persuaded by his own need, ventured forth and 
.soon came back with .several slices of bread and butter 
and iKirt of a cold chicken, whicli made the day perfectly 
satisfactory, and in liigh sjiirits we started to descend the 
western slope of the mountain. 

ll(;re wc iierformed the incredible. Our muscles were 
so .sore and weak that as w'e attem[)ted to walk down the 
railway track, our knees refused to bear our wenght, and 
while creeping over the tics, groaning and sighing with 
pain, a Inight idea suddenly irradiated my mind. As I 
studied the iron groove which contained the cogs in 
the middle of the track, T perceived that its edges were 
raised a little above tlie level of the rails and covered 
with oil. It occurred to me that it might be pcwsible to 
slidi; <lown this track on a plank - if only I ha<l a plank ! 

I looked to the right. A miracle! There in the ditch 
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lay a plank of exactly the right dinicnsions. I seized it, 
I placed it cross-wise of the rails, “Ail ahoani, ’ I called. 
Frank obeyed. I took my place at the other end, and so 
with our valises between us, we beg;in to slip slowly, 
smoothly, and with joyous ease down the shining track! 
Hoopla! We had taken wing! 

We had solved our problem. 'Ihe experiment was 
successful. Laughing and shouting with exultation, we 
swept on. We had but to touch every cither tie with our 
heels in order to control our siieed, so we coasted, 
smoothly, genially. 

On we went, mile after mile, slipping down the valley 
into the vivid sunlight, our eyes on the glorious scenery 
about us, down, down like a swooping bird. Once we 
passed above some workmen, who looked np in open- 
mouthed amazement, and cursed us in voices which 
seemed far and faint and futile. A little I.ttcr the 
superintendent of the water tank warnin.rdy shouted, 
“Stop that! Gel Ojjff" but we oidy laughed at hitn atid 
swept on, out over a high trestle, where notie could fol- 
low. 

At times our hca<ls grew rlizzy with the tlicker atid glit- 
ter of the rocks beneath us and as we rounded d.ingerous 
curves of the track, or descended swift slides with al- 
most uncontrollable rapidity, I had .some doubts, Init we 
kept our wits, remained upon the rails. :««l at last spun 
round the final bond and canre to a halt upoti a lewl 
stretch of track, ju.st above the little stafUtn. 

There, kicking aside our faithful plank, we took up our 
valises and with trembling knees and a sense of triumph 
set off down the valley of the wild Amonuusuc. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Tramping, New York, W ashington, 
and Chicago 

F or two (lays we followc'd the Amonoosuc (which is 
a lovely stream), trami)ing along exquisite winding 
roads, loitering hy sunny rij>ples or dreaming in the 
shadow of njagniliccart elms. It was all very, very 
Iw'autiful to us of the level lands of Iowa and Dakota. 
'J'hese brooks rushing over their rocky beds, these stately 
tn'cs and these bleak mountain-tops looming behind us, 
all glowed with the high splendor of which we had 
dreamed. 

At noon we called at a farm-house to get something to 
oat and at niglit we paid for lodging in a rude tavern 
beside the way, and so at last reached the railway and 
the Coniu;cticut River. Here we gained our trunks 
(which laid been s(!nt round by express) and as the coun- 
try seemed i)oor and the farms barren, we .spent nearly 
all our money in riding down the railway lifty or .sixty 
miles. At some small town (1 forget the name), we again 
took to the winding roads, looking for a job. 

Jobs, it turned out, were exceedingly hard to get. 
The haying was over, the oats mainly in shock, and 
tlic people on tht‘ highway suspicious and inhospitable. 
As we plodded along, our dimes melting away, hun- 
g('r canua at last, to be a grim r(ality. We looked less 
and less like college I>oys and more and more like tramps, 
and the house-holders began to treat us with hostile 
contempt. 
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No diuil)t il!C:'C‘ famiers. nitu'h I>eset with tramjB, had 
rea>ona!>Ie t‘xciisi‘ lor their inluBpitahle ways, !)ut to 
us it was all hitter aiul uiuxiUihI for, 1 ktunv that cities 
were tilled with n)})l)ers, firiitands, !)ur‘dars and pirates, 
l)ut I h.a«! !u‘!d (up to tliis tinud. tlu^ Iselu^f that the coun- 
try, though rudi^ aud hanvii t)f luxury was m^vertheless 
a f)!ace of i>!e!ity wlu‘re no num necnl sulTiu* luinger. 

Fran!:, tieing \'ouncrer ami less liardy tlian I, l)ecame 
clixm disheartened, and upon me f<‘U the re<|Hmsihility 
and l)urden of the campaign. 1 certainly was to blame 
for our predicament. 

We came linally tt> tlu* paint of calling at eveiy liouse 
where any casjvs lay imgatliered, dtoperalely in hope of 
securing sonu'lhing to do. At hmt tlu/rt' came a time 
when we no longer ha<l money ftw a In-d. and* wen* forced 
to slet*p wheri‘Vi*r we eould find cowrt. Otu* niglit we 
couclit*i,i the floor c^f an old M'lunFluor-aa llu* next we 
crawled into an o:it-siiock and iujveis'd ourselves with 
straw. I.et wl:o Iiave m*ver ship* out m il:v groimd 
thro-ugli an AugUrU nieht say tiiat it is imptnvqhle that 
one slioiild Ik* euld! During ai! the is;rly warm }xirt at 
the niglit a family of shtmhs rusth-d us^anvl hnvard 

morning wi* InUh v;o!a* laasiuse of the ehlil. 

On file third nigFd. we SisauTii tin* 1.4e opptirfmnty 
of nesting in a. farmer’s granary. All hutuor had gone 
out i)i our expediliom ICach day ftir uurkl grew fdacker, 
and tiie mvn of t!ie C'onneiiieut Valley mmv cnml ancl 
relentless. d\‘e both eanie to undt'rsuuiti foot tr) the 
full, blit in a large meaa.ire) the bittt*r reln-lhon of the 
tramp. Vd gilod on and on iirlti tlse du-F, rejeeted of 
coiiifortalile folk, to mieh at last wiili polecats in 
a sliock of grain is a tilieral education in stn'ioiisgy. 

Oil the Idurlli day we came upon an o!tl farmer who 
had a few acaes of badly tangled oats whiili he wislu^il 
gathered and bound, lie was a large, louse -joinieth goc»d- 
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natured sloven who looked at me with stinging, penetrate 
ing stare, while I explained that we were students on a 
vacation tramping and in need of money. He seemed 
not particularly interested till Frank said with tragic 
bitterness, “If we ever get back to Dakota we’ll never 
even look this way again.” This interested the man. 
He said, “Turn in and cut them oats,” and we gladly 
buckled to our job. 

Our spirits rose with the instant resiliency of 
youth, but what a task that reaping proved to be! 
The grain, tangled and flattened close to the ground, 
had to be cauglrt up in one hand and cut with the old- 
fashioned reaping-hook, the kind they used in Egy[)t 
five thousand years ago — a thin crescent of steel with a 
straight handle, and as we bowed ourselves to the ground 
to clutch and clip tlie grain, we nearly broke in two 
pieces. It was hot at mid-day and the sun fell upon 
our bended shouklcrs with araaxing power, but we toiled 
on, glad of the opportunity to earn a dollar. “Every 
cent means escape from this sad country,” I repeated. 

We stayed some days with this reticent gardener, 
sleeping in the attic above his kitchen like two scullions, 
uttering no complaint till we had earned seven <i(.)llars 
apiece; then we said, “(lood luck,” and bought tickets 
for Green I'udd, Mu.ssachusef ts. We chose this .sjjot for 
the reason that a gr('at railway alluringly crossed the 
river at that place. We seemed in better situation to 
get west from such a point. 

Greenfield was so like Rockford (the western town in 
which I had worked as a carjx'nter), that I at once pur- 
<Iiased a fiiw tools and wit hin a few hours secured work 
shingling a bouse on the edge of the town, while my 
brother took a hand at harvesting worms from a field of 
tobacco near by. 

The builder, a tall man, bent and grizzled, compU- 
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mented me warmly at the close of my second day, and 
said, “You may consider yourself hired for as long as 
you please to stay. You’re a rattler.” No compliment 
since has given me more pleasure than this. A few da)'s 
iater he invited both of us to live at hi.s home. We ac- 
cepted and were at once established in most comfortable 
quarters. 

Tranquil days followed. The cemntry was very at- 
tractive, and on Sunday.s we walked the ni‘ighboring 
lanes, or climbed the high hills, or visited the quaint 
and lonely fann-houses round about, feeling more akin 
each week to the life of the valley, but we had im inten- 
tion of remaining beyond a certain time. (Ireat rivers 
called and cities allured. New York wa.s still to be ex- 
plored and to return to the west before winter set in was 
our plan. 

At last the time came wlnm we thought it safe to start 
toward Albany and with grateful words of tluvnks to the 
carpenter and his wife, we .set forth Ujjon our travels. 
Our courage was again at toi>most. gauge. My success 
with the saw had given we conlhlence. I was no longer 
afraid of town.s, and in a glow of high resolution and 
with thirty dollars in my pocket. I planmsl to invade 
New York which was to int; the ivickedest aiul the most 
sorrowful as well as the nuist s{)lendid city in tlie w<irlil. 

Doubtless the true story of how I entered Manhattan 
will endanger iny social {xtsition, but as an unflinching 
realist, I must begin by acknowledging that I left the 
Hudson River bout carrying my own luggage. I sliudder 
to think what we two boj-s must have Itxiked like as we 
set off, side by side, jmo.specting for Union .Sijuare and 
the Bowery. Broadway, we knew. wa.s the wain stn'Ct 
and Union Square the center of the i.sl:md, tliert'b.'r,: we 
turned north and paced along the i>avcment, still clawjied 
to our everlasting bags. 
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Broadway was not then the deep canon that it is 
today. It was walled by low shops of red brick — in 
fact, the whole city .seemed low as compared with the 
high buikling.s of Chicago, nevertheless I was keenly 
worried over the c|uestion of housing. 

Food wa.s easy. We could purchase a doughnut and 
a cup of cofU'c almost anywhere, oi we could cat a 
sandwich in the park, but the matter of a bed, the 
business of .sleeping in a maelstrom like New York 
was somctliing ir.ore than serious — it was dangerous. 
Frank, naturally of a m.ore prodigal nature, was all for 
going to the Broadway Hotel. “It’s only for one night,” 
said he. lit* always was ra ther careless of the future! 

I rcniintled liim that we still had Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington to “do” and every cent must 
be husbanclo<i -so we moved along toward Union Square 
with tlic question of a hotel still undecided, our arms 
aching with fatigue. “If only we could get rid of those 
awful bags,” moaned h'rank. 

To us Broadway was a storm, a cyclone, an abnomial 
unholy cong<*stion of human souls. The friction of feet 
on the i>:ivcmeut was like the hi.s.sing of waves on the 
beach. 'I'lie passing of trucks jarred upon our ears like 
the sevenhdd thumlers of Patmos, but we kept on, 
shouhkT to shoulder, watchful, alert, till we reached 
Unii)n Stiuare, where with sighs of deej) relief we sank 
upon the benches along with the other “rubes” and 
“jay-hawk<rrs” lolling in sweet repose with weary soles 
laxly turned to the kindly indiscriminating breeze. 

The evening was mild, the .scene enthralling, and we 
would have Iieen perfectly luippy but for the (lecply dis- 
turbing f|u<5sliou of a l)ed. Franklin, resting upon my 
resourcidul manag(!meiit, made no motion even when the 
sun sank just about where that Venetian fronted build- 
"ng now stands, but wliilst the insolent, teeming populaco 
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in clattering carts and drays charged round our [)eaceful 
sylvan haven (each driver pl\-ing the lash with the tierce 
aspect of a Roman charioteer) I rose to a desperate 
mission. 

With a courage born of need I led the way straight 
toward the basement portal of a small Inown hoti'l 
on Fourth Avenue, anti was startled almost, into tlight 
to find myself in a barroom. Not knowing preri;ely 
how to retreat, I faltered out, ‘'Have you a heil for us?” 

It is probable that the landlord, a luigc foreign-looking 

man uiidcrslootl our timidity at any rate, he smiled 

beneath his black mustache and directed a clerk to show 
us a room. 

In charge of this man, a slim youth, with a very had 
complexion, we climbed a narrow .stainvay (which grew 
geometrically shabbier as we rose) until, at !a:st, we came 
into a room so near the roof that it couhl afiortl ur.ly 
half-windows — but as we were getting tin.* cluuuirer at 
half-price we could not complain. 

No sooner had the porter left us than we both sfretehed 
out on the bed, in such relief and ecstasy of r-!iinuug 
confidence as only we.-iry ytrvitli and hoae,4. poverty 
can know.™ It was heavintly sweet, this sen-e <4 .safety 
in the heart of a tetnpc.st of luiinan pussiun hut as wi* 
resteil, our hunger to explore returned, ‘‘Tina- i > pa sing. 
We shall probably nevir see .\ew \'ofk again," I argued, 
“and besides our bags are now .safely (tit/uui. Lets go 
out and see how the dty looks by night.” 

To this Franklin agreed, and forth we wetit into the 
Square, rejoicing in our freedtrm fnan those a< t'ur.sed 
bags. 

Here for the first time, I <ibserve<i the elet trie light 
shadows, so dear-cut, so niarvelltius. 'I'lie park was 
lighted by several .sputtering, si/,zling are lauips. and 
their rays striking down through the trees, iluog imon the 
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pavement, a waverin.c;, exquisite tracery of sharply defined, 
purple-black leaves and branches. 'I'his was, indeed, an 
entirely new elTect in our old world and to my mind its 
wonder surpassed nature. It was as if I had suddenly 
been translated to some realm of magic art. 

Where we dined I cannot say, probably we ate a 
doughnut at some lunch counter but I am glad to 
remember that wt' got as far as Madison Square — which 
was like dLscovering amdher and still more enchanting 
island of romance. 'Fo us the Fifth Avenue Hotel was a 
groat and iiLstoric building, for in it Grant and Sherman 
and Lincoln :nul Greeley had often registered. 

Ah, what a night that was! I did not expend a dollar, 
not even a quarter, but I would give half of all I now own 
for the sensitive heart, the absorbent brain I then jios- 
sessed. Ifach form, each shadow was a miracle. Ro- 
mance and terror and deliglit p<;opled every dusky side 
street. 

Submerged in the \vondrou.s, drenched with the spray 
of this tueasureless ocean of human life, we wandered on 
and on till overborne nature called a halt. It was ten 
o’clock :uid prudence as wtdl as weariness advised re- 
treat. Decisively, yet with a feeling that we would 
never again glow beneath the lights of this radiant city, 
I led the way back to our half-rate bed in the Union 
Square Hungarian hotel. 

It is worth rei'ording that on reaching our room, we 
oj.)en<‘d our small window aiul leaning out, gazed away 
<)\'er th(! ixirk, what tinu! the tumult and the thunder and 
the shouting died into a low, continuous roar, 'i'lu; 
poetry and the inajk'sty of the city lost nothing of iU 
power under the moon. 

Although f flid not sluike my fist over the town and vow 
to return and coiuiuer it (as penniless writers in lietion 
genendly do) 1 bowed down Ijcfore its power, “it’s 
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too much for us/’ I told my brother. ^^Two millions d. 
people— think of it— of course London is larger, but then 
London is so far off.” 

Sleep for us both was but a moment’s forgetfulness. 
At one moment it was night and at another it was morn- 
ing. We were awakened by the voice of the pavement, 
that sound which Whitman calls ^Hhe loud, proud, restive 
bass of the streets,” and again I leaned forth to listen 
to the wide-spread crescendo roar of the deepening traffic. 
The air being cool and clear, the pedestrians stepped out 
with brisker, braver movement, and we, too, rose eager 
to meet the day at the gate of the town. 

All day we tramped, absorbing everything that went 
on in the open. Having explored the park, viewed the 
obelisk and visited the zoo, we wandered up and down 
Broadway, mooning upon the life of the streets. Curb- 
stone fights, police maneuvres, shop-window comedies, 
building operations — eveiy’-thing we saw instructed us. 
We soaked ourselves in the turbulent rivers of the town 
with a feeling that we should never see them again. 

We had intended to stay two days but a tragic en- 
counter with a restaurant bandit so embittered and 
alarmed us that we fled New York (as we supposed), 
forever. At one o’clock, being hungry, very hungry, 
we began to look for a cheap eating house, and somewhere 
in University Place we came upon a restaurant which 
looked humble enough to afford a twenty-five cent dinner 
(which was our limit of extravagance), and so, timidly, 
we ventured in. 

A foreign-looking waiter greeted us, and led us to one 
of a number of very small tables covered with linen 
which impressed even Frank’s uncritical eyes with its 
mussiness. With a feeling of having inadvertently en- 
tered a den of thieves, I wished myself out of it but lacked 
the courage to rise and when the man returned and placed 
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upon the table two glasses and a strange looking bottle 
with a metal stopi’)er which had a kind of lever at the 
side, Frank said, “Hi! Good thing! — I’m thirsty.” 
Quite against my judgment he fooled around with the 
lever till he succoecied in helping himself to some of the 
liquid with which the bottle was filled. It was soda 
water and he drank heartily, although I was sure it would 
be extra on the bill. 

The food came on slowly, by fits and starts, and the 
dishes were all so cold and queer of taste that even Frank 
conijilained. Hut we ale with a terrifying premonition 
of troulile. “This meal will cost us at least thirty-five 
cents each!” I said. 

“No matter, it’s an experience,” my spendthrift 
brotlicr retorted. 

At last when the limp lettuce, the amazing cheese and 
the bitter colTce were all consumed, I asked tlie soiled, 
outlamlisli waiter the price. 

In reply he pencilled on a slip as though we were deaf, 
and finally laid the cumi)leted bill face down beside my 
plate. 1 turned it over and grew pale. 

It totalled one dollar and hventy centsi 

I felt weak and cold as if I luul been siuldenly poisoned. 
I trembled, then grew hot with indignation. “Sixty 
Clints a]nece!” I gasped. “Didn’t I warn you?” 

Frank was still in reckless mood. “Well, this is the 
only time \vc have to do it. They w'on’t catch us here 
again.” 

I paid the bill and hurried out, bitt erly exclaiming," No 
more New \'ork for me. 1 will not stay in such a rolrbers’ 
den another night.” 

And I didn’t. At sunset we cros.scd the ferry and took 
the train for New Brunswick, New Jersey. Why we 
selected this towsi I cannot say, but I think it must have 
been because it was half-way to Philadelphia — and that 
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we were Just iibout as scared of Philadeli'hia as wc were 
resentful of New Vork. 

After a night battle with New Jersey nuvsijuitoos and 
certain plantigrade i)e(l teI!ows native to cheap hotels, 
we passed on to Philadelphia and to Paltiniore, and at 
sunset of the same ilay reached W ushingion, tlie storied 
capital of the nation. 

Everything wc saw here was deeply sijtnilK'ant, na- 
tional, rousing our pat riot i.-an. Wc were at once and 
profoundly interested by the lU'gro life wiiich flowered 
here in the free air of tiic District as uiuier an African 
sun; the newsboys, the bootblacks, tlu* niuledrivers, 
all amused us. W’c spent that first night in Wash- 
ington in a little lodging iiouse just at the corner of 
the Capitol grounds where heils were olh-re<i for twenty- 
five cents. It was a dreadful jil.iee, but we slept witii- 
out waking. It took a large odor, a sharp iatu'e to 
keep either of us awake in tho.se days. 

Tramping busily all the ne.x.t d;iy. we diinlu’d eveiy- 
thing that could lie ciimhed. W'e visited the Capitoi, 
the war building, the 'I'reasury and the White House 
grounds. We toiled through all tlie mu.u-unts, working 
harder than we had ever workeil upon the fann, till 
Frank cried out for mercy, f was inexoralde. “Our 
money is gettinf!; low. We must he very s.iving of cur- 
faro,” I insisted. “Wc must sec all wc can. We'll 
never be here again." 

Once more we slept (among, the negroes in a hare 
little lodging house), and on tlu; t bird <lay, htiinming with 
impressions, boarded the C'hieago exjwess and began 
our glorious, our c‘.xultaut return over the Allfghanie.s, 
toward the west. 

It was with a feeling of joy, of <!istinct relief that we 
set our faces toward the sunset. Every tnihr Iirought us 
nearer home. I knew' the Wt'st. I knew the |ienplc, and 
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I had no fear of making a living beyond the Alleghanies. 
Every mile added courage and hope to our hearts, and 
decreased the value of tlie splendid, if sometimes severe 
experiences through which we had passed. Frank was 
especially gay fur he was clellnitely on his way home, 
back to Dakota. 

And when next daj’' on the heights of the Alleghany 
mountains, the train diitped to the west, and swinging 
around a curve, disclosed to us the tumbled spread of 
mountain-land descending to the valley of the Ohio, 
we sang ‘‘O'er the hills in legions, boys” as our fore- 
fathers tli;i o; old. We wore about to re-enter the land 
of the teeming furrow. 

Late r.hat night as vve were riding through the darkness 
in the smoking car, I rose and, placing in my brother’s 
hands all die m»)ney I had, said good-bye, and at INIans- 
lield, \jhio, swung <>1T the train, leaving him to proceed 
on his homcwanl wu.v alone. 

It was about one o’clock of an autumn night, sharp 
and clear, an<l I spent the remaimlerof the morning on a 
bench in the railvvio- .station, waiting for the <lawn. 
I could not sleep, and so .spent the time in poiulering on 
niy former e-xperieiu'c.'; m seeking work. “Have I been 
wrong?’’ I askeel mysilf. “Is the workman in America, 
as in the ol<i world, coming to be a man ile.spised? ” 

Having been raised in tlie splemlid patriotism, perhaps 
one migiU. say ilumhoyant patriotism, of the West dur- 
ing and following our Civil War, I liad been brought up 
to believe that labor was honorable, that idlers were to 
be desiiised, but now as I sat with bowed head, cold, 
hungry and penniless, knowing that I must go forth 

at daylight .seeking work, the world seemed a very 

hostile place to me. (.)f course I did not consider myself a 
workman in tlie ordinary lioi)eIes.s sense. My need of a 
job was merely temporary, for it was my intention to 
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return to the Middle West in time to secure a position 
as teacher in some country school. Neverthelc'ss a 
lively imagination gave me all the sen.sati<ms of the home- 
less man. 

The sun rose warm and golden, and with a return of my 
courage I started forth, lamtident of my ability to make a 
place for my.self. With a wisdom which 1 luul not hitherto 
shown I first sought a home. ;iml luckily. I' say luckily 
because 1 never couhi account for it, I knocked at the 
door of a moilest little boanling house, whose mistress, 
a .small lilonde huly, invited me in and gave me a room 
without a moment's hesitation. Hertlinner a delicious 
miti-day meal, so heartetied me that before the end of tlie 
day, I luul secured a place ms one of a crew of carpenters. 
My sinrits ro.se. I was seenrts 

My evenings were spent in reading Abl>ott’s Life of 
Nttpoh'on which 1 found buried in an immenst' pile of 
old magazines. I had m'ver befon* read a full history of 
the great C'or.sican, ami tins chronicle moveti me almost 
as profoumlly as Hugo’s Lcs Mist'rahks had done the 
year behtre. 

On Sunda\s [ walked about the country under the 
splendid oaks ami beeches which covereil the rhiges, 
iieaniing of the West, and of the future whicli w.as very 
vague am! not very < heerfu! in coloring. My plan so far 
a.s I had a plan, was tiut ambitious. I had detuieti to 
return U) some small town in lUinuis aJid secure em- 
phiyment as a teacher, but as f lingered on at my car- 
penter trade til! ()ct<iber nothing w;is left for me but a 
<'ountry schotil, ami whoa Orrin Carter, county .superin- 
lemlent of (Jrumly (‘oimfy, (he is Judge Carter now) 
informed me that a district sctUKil some mile.s out would 
pay fifty tlollru'.s a month fur a teacher. I gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. 

On the following afternoon I started forth a passm* 
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ger with Hank Ring on his way homeward in an 
empty corn wagon. The box had no seat, therefore 
he and I both rode standing during a drive of six 
miles. The wind was raw, and the ground, frozen 
hard as iron, made the ride a kind of torture, but 
our supper of buckwheat pancakes and pork sausages 
at Deacon Ring’s was partial compensation. On the 
following Monday I started my school. 

The winter which followed appalled the oldest in- 
habitant. Snow fell almost daily, and the winds were 
razor-bladed. In order to save every dollar of my wages, 
I built my own fires in the school-house. This means that 
on every week-day morning, I was obliged to push out 
into the stinging dawn, walk a mile to the icy building, 
split kindling, start a flame in the rude stove, and have 
the room comfortable at half-past eight. The ther- 
mometer often went to a point twenty degrees below 
zero, and my ears were never quite free from peeling 
skin and fevered tissues. 

My pupils were boys and girls of all sizes and quali- 
ties, and while it would be too much to say that I made 
the best teacher of mathematics in the county, I think 
I helped them in their reading, writing, and spelling, 
which after all are more important than algebra. On 
Saturday I usually went to town, for I had in some way 
become acquainted with the principal of a little normal 
school which was being carried on in Morris by a young 
Quaker from Philadelphia. Prof. Forsythe soon recog- 
nized in me something more than the ordinary ‘^elocu- 
tionist” and readily aided me in securing a class in ora- 
tory among his students. 

This work and Forsythe’s comradeship helped me to 
bear the tedium of my work in the country. No Saturday 
was too stormy, and the roads were never too deep 
with snow to keep me from my weekly visit to Morris 
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where I came in contact with people nearer to my ways 
of thinking and living. 

But after all this was but the final section of my eastern 
excursion — for as the spring winds set in, the call of “the 
sunset regions” again overcame my love of cities. The 
rush to Dakota in March was greater than ever before 
and a power stronger than my will drew me back to the 
line of the middle border which had moved on into the 
Missouri Valley, carrying my people with it. As the 
spring odors filled my nostrils, my wish to emigrate was 
like that of the birds. “Out there is my share of the gov- 
ernment land — and, if I am to carry out my plan of 
fitting myself for a professorship,” I argued — “these 
claims are worth securing. My rights to the public 
domain are as good as any other man’s.” 

My recollections of the James River Valley were aU 
pleasant. My brother and father both wrote urging me 
to come and secure a claim, and so at last I replied, 
“I’ll come as soon as my school is out,” thus committing 
all my future to the hazard of the homestead. 

And so it came about that in the second spring after 
setting my face to the east I planned a return to the 
Border. I had had my glimpse- of Boston, New York and 
Washington. I was twenty-three years of age, and eager 
to revisit the plain whereon my father with the faith of a 
pioneer, was again upturning the sod and building a 
•fourth home. And yet. Son of the Middle Border — I 
had discovered that I was also a Grandson of New Eng- 
land. 
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The Land of the S t r a d d I e - B ii g 

A night in Chicago (where I saw Salvini play 
Othello), a day in Neshonoc to visit my Unde 
Richard, and I was again in the midst of a jocund rush 
of land-seekers. 

Tlie nioc'cnit^nt which liad l)egim three years before 
was now at its height. Thousands of cars, for lack of 
engines to move tlieni, were lying idle on the switches 
all over the west. dVaius swarming with immigrants 
from every country oT the world were haltingly creeping 
out upon the* level lands. Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
Scotchmen, ICnglisiiincn, and Russians all mingled in this 
ilooci of land-s<‘ekers rolling toward the sundown plain, 
where a fat-soilcd valk^y had been sot aside by good Uncle 
Sam fur the enrichment of every man. Such elation, 
such hopidulncss could not fail to involve an excitable 
youth like mysi'lf. 

My companion, Forsytlie, dr<)|>pcd off at Milbank, 
l>ut I kept on, on into the James Valley, arriving at 
Ordway on the evening of the s(HX)nd day— a clear cloud* 
less evening in early April, with the sun going down red 
in tlic west, thci prairie cliickens calling from the knolls 
and liammers still sounding in the village, their tattoo de- 
noting the urgent nee‘d of roofs to shelter the incoming 
tiirong. 

llic street swarmed with boomers. All talk was of 
lots, of land. Hour l)y liour as the sun sank, prospectors 
returned to the liotel from llieir trips into the unclaimed 
tcc^tory, hungry and tired but jubilant, and as they as* 
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seiubled in iny father'?; store after supper, their boastful 
talk of ‘‘claims securai" made me forget all my other 
ambitions. I was as eager tt) clutch my share of Uncle 
Sam’s bounty as any of them. 'I'he worhl seemed begin, 
ning atrew for me as well as fur these aliens from the 
crvnvded eastern worlti. “I am ready’ to stake a claim,'’ 
I .said tt5 my father. 

ICarly the very next tiay. with a party of four (among 
them Charles flabcock. a brother of Hurton), I started 
for the unsurveyetl country where, some thirty miles 
tt» the west, my father luul already located a pre-emption 
claim and built a rough shed, the only shelter for miles 
around. 

“We’ll camp there," s;iid Ch.irles. 

It wa.s an inspiring rule! 'Fhe plain freshly uncovered 
from the snow was swept by a kven win<l wlsich Iield in 
spite of that an acrid pri>j>hecy ttf sudiien spring. Ducks 
and gee.se rose fr«nn every iiy {Muid ami resumed their 
flight into the mystic north, utui as we advanced the 
world hnuuienci! Ju'for<’ us. 'Fhe treelessness t>f the wide 
swells, the eri.iniess of the air and the feeling tliat to the 
westward l;iy the laud of tlie Siou.x, all luiiihined l<unake 
our trip a kiinl of epic iji miniature. Charles also .seemed 
to feel the essential poetry ttf the expeditiiiii, although 
he said little e.xcepl to retuark, “I wi.sh Uurlon were 
here.” 

It wa.s one ti’clork before we reached the eahiii and 
two before we finisheil lutaheon. 'Fhe afterntHm was 
sjH'tU in wandering over the iiear-hy ofitainalde claims 
ami at sundown we all returneil to the shed to camp. 

A.S dusk felt, ami while the geese fhnv low g.abbling con- 
fidentially, and the duiks whisileil by overhead in 
.swift unerring llij;ht, Charles ami I lay down on the hay 
Ijfside the horses, feeling ourselves to be, in some way- 
partners with Gml in this new worhl. I went to sleep 
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hearing the horses munching their grain in the neighbor- 
ing stalls, entirely contented with ray day and confident 
of the morrow. All questions were answ’cred, all doubts 
stilled. 

We arose with the sun and having eaten our rude 
breakfast set forth, some six miles to the west, to mark the 
location of our claims with the “straddle-bugs.” 

The straddle-bug, I should explain, was composed of 
three boards set together in tripod form and was used as 
a monument, a sign of occupancy. Its pnjscncc defended 
a claim against the next comer. Lumber being very 
scarce at the moment, the building of a shanty was im- 
possible, and so for several weeks these signs took tire 
place of “improvements” and were fully respected. No 
one could honorably jump these claims within thirty 
days and no one did. 

At last, when far beyond the last claimant, we turned 
and looked back upon a score of these glittering guidons 
of progress, banners of the army of settiement, I realized 
that I was a vedette in the van of civilization, and when 
I turned to the west where nothing was to be seen save 
the mysterious plain and a long low line of still more 
mysterious hills, I thrilled with joy at all I had won. 

It seemed a true inva.sion, this taking posse.s.sion of the 
virgin .sod, but as I considered, there was a haunting sad- 
ness in it, for these shining pine pennons represented the 
inexorable jrlow. They prophesied the death of all wild 
creatures and assured the clcvastation of the beautiful, 
the destruction of all the signs and seasons of the sod. 

Apparently none of my companions shared this feeling, 
for they all leaped from the wagon and planted their 
stakes, each ujjon his chosen cpuirter-section with whoops 
of joy, cries which soumled faint and far, like the futile 
voices of insects, diminished to shrillness by the echoless 
abysses of the unclouded sky. 
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As we liaii rreasureil tlu' distance from the township 
Urns f)y Cfiuntinj: the rcvtilutious of our wa.i^on-whoels 
so n<nv witli pocket conijmss and a couple (.if laths 
Charles and I Ldd I'Ut imier !»ouiui.iries and (dainied thu'e 
quarter setlio!>s. one for k'niuk and one each for our- 
selves. Level as a lloor the.se acre.s were, and dotted with 
tlu' hones of bLson. 

We ate our dinner (.m the bare sod vvliilt* all around us 
the birds of .spriny-time moved in myriatls, and over the 
swells to tlie east other wayons huhai with other land- 
seeker.s crept like wingless beetles stragglers from the 
main skirmish line. 

Having eroideti our pine !>oard straddlc-lntgs with 
our names written thereon, we jubilantly started back 
toward the railway. 'Fired but peata'lul, we reached 
Ordwuy at dark tmd Mrs. Wynn’s supper of ham and 
eggs and [lotatoes completed our day most s.itisfactoriIy, 

hly father, who had plannci! to establish a little .store 
on his claim, now engaged me as his re|)re.;entative, his 
clerk, and I .spent tim lued week in Iniuling lutnherandin 
helping to build the shanty ;uid ware room on the sec tion 
line. As soon as the place was habitaljle, iny mother and 
sister Jessie came <iut to stay with me, for in order to 
hold his pre emption my father wa,s ctbliged to make it 
his “home." 

Before vve were fairly .settled, my mother was forced to 
feed juid lavuse a great many land seekers who liad no 
other place to stay. 'I'liLs brou.ght u[«>n her once again 
all the drudgery of a pioneer house wife, and tilled her 
with longing for the ol<l home in Iowa, it mu-st have 
miemed to her as if .she were never again lu find rest except 
beneath th«* .sod. 

Nothing that I luive ever lieen called u|ton to do causal 
me more worry titan tite ad of chargimg those land- 
seekers for their meals and bunks, ami >ttt it was per- 
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fectly right that they should pay. Our buildings had 
been established with great trouble and at considerable 
e.^pcnse, and my father said, “Wc cannot afford to feed 
so many people without return,” and yet it seemed to me 
like taking an unfair advantage of poor and homeless 
men. It wa-s with the greatest difficulty tliat I brought 
myself to charge them anything at all. Fortunately 
tlie prices had been fi.xcd by my father. 

Night by night it became necessary to lift a lantern on 
a high pole in front of the shack, in order that those who 
were traversing the plain after dark might find their way, 
and often I was aroused from my bed by the ai-rival of a 
worn and bewildered party of pilgrims rescued from a 
sleepless couch upon the wet sod. 

For several weeks mother was burdened witli these 
wayfarers, but at last they began to thin out. The 
skirmish line moved on, the ranks halted, and all about 
the Moggeson ranch hundreds of yellow shanties sparkled 
at dawn like Hecks of gold on a carpet of green velvet 
Before the end of May every claim was taken and “im- 
jiroved” — more or less. 

Meanwhile I laid taken charge of the store and Frank 
was tlic stage driver. lie was a very bad salesman, but 
I was worse— that must be confessed. If a man wanted 
to purchase an article and had the money to pay for it, 
we cxchangcid commodities right there, but as far as my 
sellmg anything - father used to say, “Hamlin couldn’t 
sell gold dollars for ninety cents a piece,” and he was 
right“entire!y right. 

I found little to interest me in the people who came to 
the store for they were “just ordinary folk” from Illinois, 
and Iowa, and I had never been a youth who made 
accpiaintances easily, so with nothing of the politician in 
me, I seldom inquired after the babies or gossiped with 
the old women about their health and housekeepinj* 
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I regrettai thi^: attitude aftenvard. A closer relationship 
with the settlers wouki have I'uruished me with a greater 
variety of hctiuual characters, hut at the time I had no 
suspicion that I was rnissiiig anything. 

As the land dried otT and the !»reaking plow began its 
course, a most idyllic and signiticant period of life came 
on, The plain became very fn-autiful as the .soil sent 
forth its grasii's. (5n the shad»»wetl sides of the ridges 
escjuisite shatles of pink and purple bloomed, while the 
most radiant yelknv green tlanual frtnn slotH-s on which 
the sunlight fell. 'I'he days <if M.iy and June succtjeded 
one uiuither in perfect iiarmony like the notes in a song, 
broken only once or twice by thtmderstorms. ’ 

An opalescent mist was in the air. and everv'where, on 
every swell, the settlers coukl he seen moving silently 
to and fro with their teams, while the women .sang at 
their work about the small shanties, ami in their new 
ganlens. On every i !e was the nu>u cheerful acceptance 
of liartl work .uai juomttonoiis t.tre. Xo one acknowl- 
tHige<l the trail ieiit ijuality o! this life, although it was i 
only a novel sort of picnii' on tin- prairie, soon to end. { 

Many young prupk’ and se^ i-ral groups of girls (tench- f 

ets frtim the i.t,!’! were .unong t!io,e who had taken 
claims, and sunie.i! the n- maiie liir pk-.is.mt for themselves 
ami helpful to .-tilers by bringing to their t abias, InHfks 
ami magiiaines and [lictures. The store w;is not only 
the social tvntrr oj the townilup hut the pu-.toliice, and | 
Frank, who ca lied the mail (and who was much more I 

gallant tli.m I? t sm-d to draw out all the sihool ma’ams | 

of the ne!ghiKirli«M»d 'I he rat dug of n flag t»n a high jjole f 

before the door was the signal for the fMeit which brought I 

the women poiirim' in from every liirection eager for | 
news of the ea Imi work!. i 

In accordance with my plan to become a teacher, I I 
determiiicil to y',i to the bottom of the laws which govern f 
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literary development, and so with an unexpurgated 
volume of Taine, a set of Chambers’ Encyclopcedia oj 
English Literature, and a volume of Greene’s History of the 
English People, I set to work to base myself profoundly 
in the principles which govern a nation’s self-expression. 
I still believed that in order to properly teach an apprecia- 
tion of poetry, a man should have the power of dramatic 
expression, that he should be able to read so as to make 
the printed page live in the ears of his pupils. In short 
I had decided to unite the orator and the critic. 

As a result, I spent more time over my desk than be- 
side the counter. I did not absolutely refuse to wait on a 
purchaser but no sooner was his package tied up than 
I turned away to my work of digesting and transcribing 
in long hand Taine’s monumental book. 

Day after day I bent to this task, pondering all the 
great Frenchman had to say of race, emironment, and 
momentum and on the walls of the cabin I mapped out 
in chalk the various periods of English society as he had 
indicated them. These charts were the wonder and 
astonishment of my neighbors whenever they chanced to 
enter the living room, and they appeared especially in- 
terested in the names written on the ceiling over my bed. 
I had put my favorites there so that when I opened my 
eyes of a morning, I could not help absorbing a knowledge 
of their dates and works. 

However, on Saturday afternoon when the young men 
came in from their claims, I was not above pitching 
quoits or “putting the shot” with them — ^in truth I took 
a mild satisfaction in being able to set a big boulder some 
ten inches beyond my strongest competitor. Occasionally 
I practiced with the rifle but was not a crack shot. I 
could still pitch a ball as well as any of them and I 
served as pitcher in the games which the men occasionally 
organized. 
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As harvest came on, mother and sister returned to 
Ordway, and t'ooking hecrann* a part of my daily routine, 
(diaries occasionally helped out and we both learned to 
make Isiscuits and even pies. Frank loyally declared my 
apple-pies to be as good as any man could make. 

Meanwhile an ominous change had crept over the 
plain. The winds were hot and (try aiul the grass, baked 
on the stem, had became a.-: intlammable as hay. The 
hirils were silent, 'rhe sky. ab.solutely cloudless, began 
to scare us with its li<;ht. 'rhe sun ruse through the dusty 
air, .sinister with dare of hori/.ontal heat. 'I'hc little 
gardens on the breaking witliercd. and many of the 
women heg.in to complain bitterly of the loneline.ss, and 
lack of shade. 'J'hc tiny cabins were like ovens at mid- 
day. 

Smiling faces were l<'s,s frwiuent. Timid .souls began 
to inquire, Are all 1 )akota summers like this? " and those 
with greatest penetration reasoned, from the quality of 
the gras.s whii'h was curly and tine as hair, that they had 
unwittingly settled upon an arid soil. 

And so, week by week tlu‘ hulwiay spirit faded from 
the colony and men in feveriih imr«t ulteriHl words of 
bitterne.ss. Fyes ailteil with light ami hearts sukened 
with lotu'line is. Defeat seemed facing every man. 

By the first of September many of llio.se who were in 
greatest m-i d of laud were ready to abandon their ad- 
vatued position on the Iniider and fall back into the 
ranks behind. We were all nothing but siiuatters. The 
section lines had not lieeu nm ami every jire-emptor 
looked ami longetl for the coining of the surveying crew, 
ijccause once our lilings were niaile we could all return 
to the ea.st, at least for six month*, or we could prove up 
and buy our lamb in other words, this survey offered a 
chance to escajje from the tedious monotony of the bum- 
iag plain into which wc had so coutidcntly thrust ourselves. 
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But the surveyors failed to appear though they were ' 
rc]3orted from day to day to be at work in the next town- 
ship and so, one by one, these of us who were too poor 
to buy ourselves' food, dropped away. Hundreds of 
shanties were battened up and deserted. The young 
women returned to their schools, and men who had 
counted upon getting work to support their families 
during the sumnrer, and wlio had failed to do so, aban- 
doned their claims and went east where settlement had 
produced a crop. Our song of emigration seemed but 
bitter mockery now. 

hloved by the same desire to escape, I began writing 
to various .small towns in Minne.sota and Iowa in the 
hope of obtaining a school, but with little result. My 
letters written from the border line did not inspire con- 
lidcnce in the Sclrool Boards of “ tlic East.” Then winter 
came. 

Winter! No man knows what winter means until he 
I'.as lived tlirough one in a pinc-Ijoard shanty on a Dakota 
I)lain with only buffalo bones for fuel. I’liere were 
those who hatl settlcal upon this land, not as I had done 
with intent to prove uj) and sell, I)ut with plans to make 
a home, :ind many of these, having toiled all tlie early 
.spring i!\ hojx; cjf a crop, now at the beginning of winter 
found themselve.s with little money and no coal. Many 
of them would have starved and frozen had it not beetr 
fur the bulTalo skeletons which lay scattered over the sod, 
an<l for which a sudden market developed. Ui>on the 
jirocoecls of this singular harvest they almost literally 
lived. Thus “the herds of deer and buffalo” did indeed 
strangely “furnish the cheer.” 

As for Charles and myself, we also rcturne<I to Ordway 
and there .si)ent a part of each month, broutling darkly 
over the pro!)U;m of our future. I already perceived tlie 
futility of my return to the frontier. The my.sterious 
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urgings of a vague yet deep-seated longing to go east 
rendered me restless,, sour and difficult. I saw nothing 
before me, and yet my hard experiences in Wisconsin 
and in New England made me hesitate about going far. 
Teaching a country school seemed the only thing I was 
fitted for, and there shone no promise of that. 

Furthermore, like other pre-emptors I was forced to 
hold my claim by visiting it once every thirty days, and 
these trips became each time more painful, more menac- 
ing. February and March were of pitiless severity. One 
blizzard followed another with ever-increasing fury. 
No sooner was the snow laid by a north wind than it took 
wdng above a southern blast and returned upon us sifting 
to and fro until at last its crystals were as fine as flour, 
so triturated that it seemed to drive through an inch 
board. Often it filled the air for hundreds of feet above 
the earth like a mist, and lay in long ridges behind every 
bush or weed. Nothing lived on these desolate uplands 
but the white owl and the wolf. 

One cold, bright day I started for my claim accom- 
panied by a young Enghshman, a fair-faced delicate 
young clerk from London, and before we had covered 
half our journey the west wind met us with such fury 
that the little cockney would certainly have frozen 
had I not forced him out of the sleigh to run by its side. 

Poor little man! This v/as not the romantic home he 
had expected to gain when he left his office on the Strand. 

Luckily, his wretched shanty v/as some six miles nearer 
than mine or he would have died. Leaving him safe 
in his den, I pushed on toward my own claim, in the 
teeth of a terrific gale, the cold growing each moment 
more intense. “The sunset regions’’ at that moment 
did not provoke me to song. 

In order to reach my cabin before darkness fell, I 
urged my team desperately, and it was well that I did, 
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for I could scarcely see my horses during the last mile, 
and the wind was appalling even to me — an experienced 
plainsman. Arriving at the barn I was disheartened to 
find the doors hea\’ily banked with snow, but I fell to in 
desperate haste, and soon shoveled a passageway. 

This warmed me, but in the delay one of my horses 
became so chilled that he could scarcely enter his stall. 
He refused to eat also, and this troubled me very much. 
However, I loaded him with blankets and fell to work 
rubbing his legs with wisps of hay, to start the circula- 
tion, and did not desist until the old fellow began nib- 
bling his forage. 

By tills time the wind was blowing seventy miles an 
hour, and black darkness was upon the land. With a 
rush I reached my shanty only to find that somebody 
had taken all my coal and nearly all my kindhng, save 
a few pieces of pine. This was serious, but I kindled a 
fire with tlie blocks, a blaze which was especially grateful 
by reason of its quick response. 

Hardly was the stove in action, when a rap at the door 
startled me. “ Come,” I shouted. In answer to my call, 
a young man, a neighbor, entered, carrying a sack filled 
with coal. He exiilained with some embarrassment, 
that in his extremity during the preceding blizzard, 
he had borrowed from my store, and that (upon seeing 
my light) he had hurried to restore the fuel, enough, at 
any rate, to last out the night. His heroism appeased 
my wrath and I watched him setting out on his return 
journey with genuine anxiety. 

That. night is still vivid in my memory. The frail 
shanty, cowering close, quivered in the wind like a fright- 
ened hare. The ].K)wdcry snow appeared to drive directly 
through the solid boards, and each hour the mercury 
slowly sank. Drawing my bed close to the fire, I covered 
myself with a buffalo robe and so slept for an hour or two. 
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When I woke it was still dark iind the wind, though 
terrifying, was intermittent in its attack. The timbers of I 
the house creaked as the blast lay hanl upon it, and now ' 
and again the faint iuie crystals came .sifting down upon 
my face,- dri\en beneath the shingles by the tempest. 

At last I lit my oil lani{) ami shiveretl in my robe till 
dawn. I felt none of the e.xultation td a “king in fairy- 
land ’’ nor that of a “ lortl of the soil.” , 

'i'hc nuwnin.-t came, bright with .sun hut with the ther- ' 
monieter forty <legrees in'iow zero. It was so cokl Uiat 
the horses n fusetl to face the mirtliwesl wind. I 
could not I’.it* !i them to the sleigh until I luul hlanketeci 
them both beneath their harness; even tlieu they snorted 
and paweil in terror. At last, having succeeded in hook- ' 
ing tlur traces I .sprang in and, wrui)ping the robe about 
me. pushed eastward with ail S[)ee<l, seeking food and 
lire. 

'I’his may lu' taken as a turning point in my career, 
for tins e.vperience (fulloweil by two others almost as ; 
severe) permanently chilled my enthusiasm fur pionwr- 
ing the jtlain. .Never again did I sijig ‘'.'sunset Regions” 
with the saute evultant .spirit. ‘‘O'er tlie hills in legions, 
boys," no loueer meant sunlit savannahs, llower mcad- 
ow.s and deer l'i!le<i glades. I'lie mingletl “woorl and 
pruiiis' huid” of the song w.is gone and Uncle Sam’s 
domain. Ideal., semimrid, and wimi swept, oiTered little . 
charni to my knagincitiou. k'nim that little cabin on the 
ridge I turned my face tow.ird settlement, eager to es- ; 
cape the terror and tin. lonelme'.i ot the treeless sod. 

I began to piaa fur other work in other airs. . , ' 

Furthermore, I re.sented the cnmlitions under which : 
my motlier li\ e<i and wurke<i. Our home w.as in a small « 
building ne.tt lo the shop, and had all the short-comings 
of a cabin uriil none of its charm. It is true nearly all 
our friends livi d in etjual discomfort, but it seenusl to mfl 
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that motlier had earned something better. Was it for 
this she had left her home in Iowa? Was she never to 
enjoy a roomy and comfortable dwelling? 

She did not complain and she seldom showed her sense 
of discomfort. I knew that she longed for tlie friends and 
neighbors she had left behind, and yet so far from being 
able to help her I was even then planning to leave her. 

In a sullen rage I endured the winter and when at last 
the sun began to ride the sky with fervor and the prairie 
cock announced the spring, hope of an abundant crop, 
the promise of a new railroad, the incoming of jocund 
settlers created in each of us a confidence whicli e.xpressed 
itself in a return to tlie land. Witli that marvellous 
faith which marks the husbandmen, we went forth once 
more with tlie drill and the harrow, planting seed against 
another harvest. 

Sometime during these winter days, I chanced upon a 
book which effected a profound change in my outlook 
on the world and led to far-reaching complications in my 
life. This volume was the Lovell edition of Progress and 
Poverty which was at tliat time engaging die attention of 
the political economists of the world. 

Up to this moment I had never read any book or essay 
in which our land system had been questioned. I had 
been rai.scd in the belief that this was the best of all na- 
tions in the best of all possible worlds, in the happiest 
of all ages. I believed (of cour.se) that the wisdom of 
those who formulated our constitution was but little less 
than that of airchangels, and tliat all contingencies of our 
progress in government had been provided for or antici- 
pated in that inspired and deathless instrument. 

Now as I read this book, my mind following step by 
step the author’s advance upon the citadel of privilege, 
I was forced to admit that his main tliesis was right. 
Unrestricted individual ownership of tlie earth I ac- 
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A Son of the Middle Border 

knowlcdgcd to be wrong and I caught some glimpse o{ 
the radiant plenty of tk'urge's ideal Commonwealth. 

I'he trumpet call of the closing pages filled me with a 
de.dre to batik; kir the right. Here was a theme for the ' 
great orator. Here was opportunity for die most devoted 
evangel. 

Raw as I was, inconspicuous as a grasshopper by the 
roadside, I still had something in me which responded 
to the call of "the proiihct of San Francisco,’’ and yet I 
I had no ddinite intention of becoming a missionary, i 
How could I? ' 

Penniless, dcfX'ndent upon the lalxir of my hands for a f 
livelihood, discontented yet unable to decide upon a | 
plan of acdon, I came and went all through that long I 
summer with laggard feet and sorrowful countenance. li 

My brodier Franklin having sold his claim had lioldly ^ 
advanced ujxm Chicago. His ability as a book-keeper i 

secured him against want, and his letters were confident i 

and cheerful. | 

At last in the hour when my perplexity was greatest— f 

the decisive impetus came, brought by a chance visitor, ; 

a young clergyman from Portland, Maine, who arrived 
in the town to buy some famis for IiimseU and a friend, i 
Though a native of Marlison Mr. Bashforrl had won a j, 
place in the tsist and had decided to put some jiart of ji 
his .salary into Dakota’s alluring soil. Upon hearing I 
that we were also from Wisconsin he came to call and 
stayed to dinner, and being of a jovial and amdid nature | 
soon drew from me a fairly coherent statement of my 
desire to do something in tlie world. ! 

At Uie end of a long talk he said, " Why don’t yyu come \ 
to Boston and take a special course at the University? [ 
I know the Professor of Literature, and £ can also give you | 
a letter to the prindpal of a school of Oratory." 

This offer tlircw me into such excitement that I was 
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unable to properly thank my adviser, but I fell into 
depths of dejection as soon as he left town. “How can 
I go east? How can I carry out such a plan? ” I asked 
myself with bitter emphasis. 

All I had in the world was a small tnink, a couple of 
dozen books, a valise and a few acres of barren unplowed 
land. My previous visit to Boston was just the sort to 
tempt me to return, but my experiences as a laborer in 
New England had lessened my confidence in its re- 
sources — ^and yet the tliought of being able to cross the 
Common every day opened a dazzling vista. The very 
fact that Mr. Bashford had gone there from the west 
as a student, a poor student, made the prodigiously 
daring step seem possible to me. “If only I had a couple 
of hundred dollars,” I said to my mother who listened 
to my delirious words in silence. She divined what was 
surging in my heart and feared it. 

Thereafter I walked tire floor of my room or wandered 
the prairie roads in continual debate. “What is there 
for me to do out here?” I demanded. “I can farm on 
these windy dusty acre's — that’s all. I am a failure as a 
merchant and I am sick of the country.” 

There were moments of a morning or at sunset when 
the plain was splendiil as a tranquil sea, and in such 
moments I bowed down before its mysterious beauty — 
but for the mo.st part it seemed an empty, desolate, 
mocking world. I'he harvest was again light and the 
earth shrunk and seamed for lack of moisture. 

A hint of winter in the autumn air made me remember 
the remorseless winds and the iron earth over which 
the snows swept as if across an icy polar sea. I shud- 
tlered as I thought of again fighting my way to that 
desolate little cabin in McPherson County. I i-ecalled 
but dimly the exultation with which I had matle my 
claim. Boston, by contrast, glowed with beauty, with 
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romance, with history, with glory like the vision of 
some turretted town built in the eastern sky at sun- 
set. 

do it,” I said at last. sell my claim. Ill go 
east. Ill find some little hole to creep into. Ill study 
night and day and so fit myself for teaching, then I’ll 
come back west to Illinois or Wisconsin. Never will I 
return to this bleak world.” 

I offered my claim for sale and while I continued my 
daily labor on the farm, my mind was faraway amid 
the imagined splendors of the east. 

My father was puzzled and a good deal irritated by 
his son’s dark moods. My failure to fit into the store 
was unaccountable and imreasonable. ^^To my think- 
ing,” said he, “you have all the school you need. You 
ought to find it easy to make a living in a new, progres- 
sive community like this.” 

To him, a son who wanted to go east was temporarily 
demented. It was an absurd plan. “Why, it’s against 
the drift of things. You can’t make a living back east. 
Hang onto your land and you’ll come out all right. 
The place for a young man is in the w^est.” 

Bitter and rebellious of mood, uneasy and uncertain 
of purpose my talks with him resulted only in irritation 
and discord, but my mother, with an abiding faith m 
my powers, offered no objection. She could not ad\dse, 
it was all so far above and beyond her, but she patted 
my hand and said, “’Cheer up! I’m sure it will come out 
all right. I hate to have you go, but I guess Mr. Bash- 
ford is right. You need more schooling.” 

I could see that she was saddened by the thought of 
the separation which was to follow — ^with a vague knowl- 
edge of the experience of all the mothers of pioneer sons 
she feared that the days of our close companionship were 
ended. The detachment was not for a few months, it 
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was final. Her face was very wistful and her voice 
tremulous as she told me to go. 

“It is hard for me to leave you and sister,” I replied, 
“but I must. I’m only rotting here. I’ll come back — 
at least to visit you.” 

In tremendous excitement I mortgaged my claim for 
two hundred dollars and with that in nn' hand, started 
for the land of Emerson, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 
believing that I was in truth reversing all the laws of 
development, breasting the current of progress, stemming 
the tide of emigration. All about me other young men 
were streaming toward the sunset, pushing westward to 
cscajic the pressure of the earth-lords behind, whilst I 
alone and poor, was daring all the dangers, all the dif- 
ficulties from winch they were so eagerly escaping. 

There was in my heart an illogical exaltation as though 
I too were about to escai)c something— and yet when 
the actu:il moment of jiarting came, I embraced my 
sorrowing mother, and kissed my quaint little sister 
good-bye without feeling in the least heroic or self- 
confident. At the moment sadness w'eakened me, re- 
ducing me to boyish timidity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


On to Host o n 

W ITH plenty of time to think, I thought, crouched 
low in my scat silent as an owl. 'I’ruc, I dozed off 
now and again hut even when sfiortened by these periods 
of forgetfulness, the journey seemed interminable and 
when I reached the grimy old' slu-d of a station which 
wa,s the Chicago tennina! of the Northwestern in those 
days. I was glad of a chance to taste outside air, no 
matter how smoky it rejuuted itself to be. 

IMy brother, who was working in the ollice of a weekly 
farm jimnial, met me with an air of calm superiority. 
He had becottie a true Chicago.an. Ibuier his confident 
leadership I soon found a boarding place and a measure 
of reiiose. f must have staged with him for several days 
for I recall lieing hypnotized into ordering a twenty- 
doll'tr tailor made suit from a Smith Clark street mer- 
chant you know the kind. It was a “Prince Albert 
Soot ” tny fiivt made-to-or<ler outfit, but the extrava- 
gance seemed justitied in face of the known elegance 
of man's apparel in Poston. 

It took me thirty-six hours more to get to boston, 
and us I was ill all the way (I again rode in the smoking 
car) a less triumphant Jason never entered the City of 
Light and Eearning. 'I he day was a true November 
day, dark and rainy and cold, and when I eonfronted my 
cloud built city of <iomes and towers I was concerned 
only with a place to sleep I hail little desire of battle 
and no remembrance of the tlnhtea Fleece. 



On to Boston 


Up from the Hoosac Station and over the sl im y, 
greasy pavement I trod with humped back, carrying my 
heavy valise (it was the same imitation-leather concern 
with which I had toured the city two years before), 
while gay little street cars tinkled by, so close to my 
shoulder that I could have touched them with my hand. 

Again I found my way through HajTnarket Square 
to Tremont street and so at last to the Common, which 
presented a cold and dismal face at this time. The glory 
of my dream had lied. The trees, bare and brown and 
dripping with rain, offered no shelter. The benches were 
sodden, the paths muddy, and the sky, lost in a desolate 
mist shut down over my head with ojqiressive weight. 
I crawled along the muddy walk feeling about as im- 
portairt as a belated beetle in a July thunderstorm. 
Half of me was ready to surrender and go home on the 
next train but the oilier half, the obstinate half, sullenly 
forged ahead, busy witli the problem of a roof and bed. 

My experience in Rock River now stood me in good 
hand. Stoiiping a policeman I asked the way to the 
Young Men’s t'hristiau As.sociation. The ofilcer pointed 
out a small tower not far away, and down the Tremont 
street walk I plodded as wretched a youth as one would 
caie to see. 

Humbled, aiiologetic, I climbed the stairway, ap- 
proached the tlcsk, and in a weak voice requested the 
address of a cheap lodging place. 

Rrora the cards which the clerk carclcs.sly handed to 
me I selected the nearest address, which chanced to be 
on Boylston Place, a sluirt narrow street Just beyond 
the Public Library. It was a deplorably wet and gloomy 
alley, but I vontureii down its narrow walk and des- 
perately kncH:ked on the door of No. X2. 

A handsome elderly woman with snow-white hair 
met me at the threshold. She looked entirely rcspect- 
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Able, and as slu' named a price which I could alTord to 
pay I acceptctl her invitation to enter. The house 
swarmed with lilo. Somebody was strumming a banjo, 
a girl was singing, ami as I numntiHl the stair to the first 
lloor, a slim lit tie maid of about fourteen met us. “This 
is my daughter h’ay," said the lamllady with manifest 
pride. 

Left to myself I sunk into a chair with such relief as 
(Mily the pocir homeless country Imy knows when at the 
etui of a long trump from the station, he lets slip his 
handbag ami looks around upon a room for which he 
has paid. It was a plain little ehamher, hut it meant 
shelter aiul .sleep and 1 was grateful. 1 went to bed 
early. 

I slept soundly ami the world to which I awoke was 
new and re.-;[>h‘ndent. My hemluhe wa.s gone, and as 
I left the liouse in .search of bre.ikfast 1 found the sun 
shining. 

Jus! arouml the corut on 'IVi'inont street I di.scovercd 
a iitlle old man who from a .side-w.ilk booth, sold de- 
licious col'lce in cups <if two si/.i s, tim- at three cents 
and a lar;;er one at live crut.s. lie also olTered tloughnuts 
at a penny each. 

I laving breakfa ded at an initlay of exactly eight cents 
I returned to my ch.imber, which was a hall-room, eight 
feet by ten. ajiti taeed tin- north. It was heatetl (thco- 
reticafly) from a register in the tloor, and there was just 
space enough for my trunk, a cot and a small table at 
the wimiovv but as it cost only si.x: dollars per month I 
was content. I hgured that I could live o»t live tlollars 
per week which would enable me lt» stay till sjjrlng. I 
had about one hundred and thirty dollars in my purse. 

From this sunk' 'AS nook, this narrow iiiclu*, I began my 
study of liuiton, whose hi-toric stguitk am'e rjuite over- 
powered me. I was alone. Mr. Hashford, in Portland, 
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Maine, was the only person in all the cast on whom I 
could call for aid or advice in case of sickness. My father 
wrote me that he had relatives living in the city but I did 
not know how to find them. No one could have been 
more ab.solutely alone than I during that first month. 
I made no acquaintances, I spoke to no one. 

A part of each day was spent in studying the historical 
monuments of the city, and the remaining time was 
given to reading at the Young Men’s Union or in the 
Public Library, which stood next door to my lodging 
house. 

At night I made detailed studies of the habits of the 
cockroaches with which my room was peopled. There 
was something uncanny in the action of these beasts. 
They were new to me and apparently my like had never 
before been observed by them. They belonged to the 
shadow, to the cold and to the damp of the city, whereas 
I wa.s fresh from the sunlight of the plain, and as I 
watched them peering out from behind my wash-basin, 
they appeared to marvel at me and to confer on my case 
with almost elfish intelligence. 

Tantalized by an occasional feeble and vacillating 
current of warm air from the register, I was forced at times 
to wear my overcoat as I reaci, and at night I spread it 
over my cot. I did not see the sun for a month. The 
wind was always filled with rain or sleet, and as the lights 
in Bates’ Hall were almost always blazing, I could hardly 
tell when day left oil and night liegan. It seemed as if I 
had been plunged into another and darker world, a 
world of storm, of gray clouds, of endless cold. 

Having resol vetl to keep all my expiaises within five 
dollars per week, I laid down a scientific plan for cheap 
living. 1 first nosed out every low-priced eating place 
within ten minutes walk of my lodging and soon knew 
winch of these “joints” wore wholesome, and winch were 
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nc^t. Just around the comer was a place where a filling 
dinner could be procured for fifteen cents, including 
pudding, and the little lunch countiT on dVemont street 
supplied my breakfast. Not one nickel did I spend in 
carfare, and yet I saw almost every celebrated building 
in the city. However, I tenderly regarded my shoe soles 
each night, for the cost of tapping was enormous. 

My notion of studying at some scIkkiI was never 
carried out. The Boston University classes did not 
attract me. The Harvard lectures were inaccessible, 
and my call upon the teacher of “ Exprc.ssion” to whom 
Mr. Bashford had given me a letter led to notlung. The 
professor was a nervous person and made the mistake of 
assuming that I was as timid as I was silent. His manner 
irritated me and the outburst of my resentment was 
astonishing to him. I was hungry at the moment and 
to be patronized was too much! 

This encounter plunged me into deep discouraganent 
and I went back to my reading in the library with a 
despairing rt'solution to improve every moment, for my 
stay in the cast could not la.st many wtx'k.s. At the rate 
my money was going May would see me bankrupt. 

I read both day and night, grappling with Darwin, 
Spencer, Fiske, Ilclmholtz, Haeckel, -"all the mighty 
masters of evolution who.sc lKK)k.s I had not hitherto 
been able to open. For diversiou £ dived into early 
English poetry and welter©! in that .sea. of song which 
marks the beginnings of every literature, conning the 
ballads of Ireland and Wales, the epics of Ireland, the 
early German and the songs of the troubatlours, a course 
of reading which started me on a series of lectures to be 
written directly from a study t)f the authors themscIve.H. 
'rhi.s <!imly took shape a-s a volume to be called Th 
Development oj English ideals, a .suflidcntly arabitiom 
project 
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Among other proscribed books I read Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass and without doubt that volume changed 
the world for me as it did for many others. Its rhythmic 
cliants, its wonderful music filled me with a keen sense 
of the mystery of the near at hand. I rose from that 
first reading with a sense of having been taken up into 
high places. The spiritual significance of America was 
let loose upon me. 

Herbert Spencer remained my philosopher and master. 
With eager haste I sought to compass the “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” The universe took on order and harmony 
as, from my five cent breakfast, I went directly to the 
consideration of Spencer’s theory of the evolution of 
music or painting or sculpture. It was thrilling, it was 
joyful to perceive that everything moved from the simple 
to the complex — how tlie bow-string became the harp, 
and tlic egg the chicken. My mental diaphragm creaked 
with the pressure of inrushing ideas. My brain young, 
sensitive to every touch, took hold of facts and theories 
like a phonographic cylinder, and while my body softened 
and my mu.scles wasted from disuse, I skittered from 
pole to pole of the intidlcctual universe like an impatient 
bat. I Icanuxi a little of everything and nothing very 
thoroughly. With so many peaks in sight, I had no 
time to spend on iligging up the valley soil. 

My only exercise was an occasional slow walk. I 
could not afford to waste my food in i)hysical effort, and 
besides I was thinly dres.sed and could not go out except 
when the sun shone. My overcoat was considerably 
more than half cotton arul a poor .sliield against the l)itter 
wind which drove straight from tlie arctic sea iirto my 
bones. Even when the; weather was mild, the crossings 
were nearly always ankle deep in slush, and walking was 
anytliing l)ut a jileasure, therefore it happened that for 
days I took no outing whatsoever. From my meals I 
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returned to my talde in the library an<l read until closing 
time, conserving in every way my thirty cents’ worth of 
“foi'd units.” 

In tins way I ctn-ered a wide literary and scientific 
territory, llunipeii over my iithd re; ister I iliscussed the 
Nebular Hypothesis. My poets ami scientists not 
merely told me of thini's I had never l.iunvn, they coii- 
lirmed me in certain coueeptious whu h had come to me 
without effort in the past. I became an evolutionist I 

in the fulle .t sense, accepting Spencer as the greatest | 

living thinker. I' isl.e and (iulton ami Allen were merely | 

assistants to the Master Mind whose generalizations \ 

included in their circles alt modern discovery. f 

It was a sad change when, leaving the Isrilliant reading i 

room where my mind Inul been in contact with the.se f 

masters of scientitic world. I crept back to jay minute t 

den. there to sit luim[)et! atjd .shivering (my overcoat , 

tlirown over my shouhlers) confronting with scared re- f 

.sentment the sure vv.isting of my little store of liollans. f 

In sjute of all my care, the pennies ileparteil from my % 

pockets lii.e grains of .sand Innn an hour !'la:,s and most ; 

disheartening of all I was niakin;; no apparent gain | 

toward litting myself for employment in tlie west. j 

Furthennore, tlie greatness, tin; signiiicance, the ? 
iH-auty of lioston was growing ujkiu me. I felt the I 
neighhorini; presence of its autocrats more definitely I 
ami powerfully isu h riay. I'iieir names filled the d.aily { 
papers, their comings and goings were carefully notecl. I 
Wiiliam Dean Howells, (diver Wendell Holmes, John I 
H. Whittier, laUvin Booth, James Russell I.ovvell, all | 
these towering personalities seemetl very near to me now, S 
and their presenci*. even if I nevi r saw their faces, was [. 
an inspiration to one who hail <!elinil«'!y liecided to com- J 
{lost: essays ami {Htenis, ami to write pos.ibiy a history j 
of American IJleralure. Symphony concerts, the Lowed | 
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Institute Lectures, the AUantic MonlJily—{a\\ the dis- 
tinctive institutions of the Hub) had become very pre- 
cious to me notwithstanding the fact that I had" little 
actual share in them. Their nearness while making 
my poverty more bitter, aroused in me a vague ambition 
to succeed — in something. “I won’t be beaten, I wall 
not surrender,” I said. 

Being neither a re.sident of the city nor a pupil of any 
school i could not take books from the library and this 
inhibition wore upon me till at last I dotcmiincd to seek 
the aid of Edward Everett Halo who had long been a 
great and gracious figure in my mind. Ilis name had 
been among the “Authors” of our rainy-da}’- game on 
the farm. I had read his books, and I had heard him 
preach and as his “ Lend-a-hand ” helpfulness was pro- 
verbial, I resolved to call upon him at his study in the 
church, and ask his advice. I was not very definite 
as to what I cxi)cctcd him to do, probably I hoped for 
s>Tnpathy in some fonn. 

The old man received me with kindness, but with a 
l(X)k of weariness which I quickly understood. Accus- 
tomed to helping people he considered me just anollier 
“Case.” With hesitation I e.vplaincd my difficulty 
about taking out books. 

With a bluff roar he exclaimed, “Well, well! That 
is strange! Have you spoken to the Librarian about 
it?” 

“I have. Dr. ITalc, but he told me there were twenty 
thousand young students in the city in precisely my con- 
dition. People not residents and with no one to vouch 
for them cannot take books home.” 

“I don’t like that,” he said. “I will look into that. 
You shall be provided for. Present my card to Judge 
Chamberlain; I am one of the trustees, imd he will see 
that you have all the books you want.” 
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I thanketl him and withdrew, feeling that I had gained 
a jwint. I preseirted tiie card to tiie librarian whose 
maimer softened at once. As a protege of l)r. Hale I 
was distinguished. “I will see what can be done for 
you,” said Judge (.'hamberlain. 'rhereafter I was able 
to take books to my room, a habit which still further 
imperilled my health, for I read fourteen hours a day 
instead of ten. 

Naturally I grew white and weak. ^ly Dakota tan 
and my corn-fed muscle ineUtHl away. The only {xirt of 
me which tlourished was my hair. I begrudged every 
quarter which went to the barbers ami [ was cold most 
of the time (except when I infested the library) and I 
was hungry ail the time. 

I knew that I was physically on the down- grade, but 
what could I do? Nothing e.xcept to cut down my ex- 
penses. i was living on less than live (htllars a wt'ck, 
but even at that the end tif my stay in the city was not 
far off. Hence I walked gingerly and read tiercely. 

Kates’ Hall wastleliciouslyeomfortuble, and everyday 
at nine o'clock I was at the door eag,er to enter. 1 s[>ent 
most of my <Iay at a desk in the big eeiitral reading room, 
but at night t haunted the "V'oung Men’s Union, thus 
adding myself to a dnbitnis co!lecti«m of half tiemented, 
ill-elothed tlerelicts, who sutTered the contempt of the 
attemlants by reason of their tilling all the chains and 
monopolizing all the newspafHT rai-ks. We never con- 
versed one with another and no one knew my name, but 
there came to be a certain «liplomatU: understanding 
among.st us somewhat ns snakes, r;i hints, hyemus, ami 
turtles somclimt^ fonn ‘‘happy families.” 

I here was one old rutlian who nlway.s snillUsi and 
snuffled like a fat hog us he read, monopolizing my favor- 
ite newsjKiper. Another member of the circle perused 
tlie same page of tiie jumie b<K»k day after day, laughing 
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vacuously over its contents. Never by any mistake did 
he call for a different book, and I never saw him turn a 
leaf. No doubt I was counted as one of tliis group of 
irresponsibles. 

All this hurt me. I saw no humor in it then, for I was 
even at tliis time an intellectual aristocrat. I despised 
brainless folk. I hated these loafers. I loathed the clerk 
at the <iesk who dismissed me with a contemptuous 
smirk, and I resented the formal smile and impersonal 
politenc.ss of Mr. Baldwin, the President. Of course I 
understood that the attendants knew nothing of my 
dreams and my ambitions, and tliat tliey were treating 
me quite as well as niy looks warranted, but I blamed 
them just the same, furious at my own helplessness to 
demonstrate my claims for higher honors. 

During all this time the only woman I knew was my 
landlady, Mrs. Davis, and her daughter P^ay. Once a 
week I curtly sai<l, “Here is your rent, Mrs. Davis,” 
and yet, several times she askc(l witli concern, “How are 
you feeling? — You don’t look well. Why don’t you 
board with me? I can feed you quite as cheaply as you 
can board yours<!lf.” 

It is probable that she read slow starvation in my face, 
but I haughtily answered, “Thank you, I prefer to take 
my meals out.” As a matter of fact, I dreaded contact 
with the other boarders. 

As a member of the Union a certain number of lectures 
were open to me and so night by night, in company with 
my fellow “nuts,” I called for my ticket and took my 
place in line at the tloor, like a charity patient at a hos- 
pital. However, as I seldom occupied a scat to the ex- 
clusion of anyone else and as my presence usually helped 
to keep the spcak(?r in countenance, I ha<l no qualms. 

The Union audience was notoriously the worst au- 
dience in Bo.ston, being in truth a group of intellectual 
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mendicants waiting for oratorical hand-me-outs. li 
we didn’t happen to like the sandwiches or the dry 
dough-nuts given us, we threw them down and walked 
away. 

Nevertheless in this hall I heard nearly all the great 
preachers of the city, and though some of their cant 
phrases worried me, I was benefited by the literary 
allusions of others. Carpenter retained nothing of the 
old-fashioned theology, and Hale was always a delight— 
so was Minot Savage. Dr. Bartoh a quaint absorbing 
survival of the Concord School of Philosophy, came 
once, and I often went to his Sunday service. It was 
always joy to enter the old West Meeting House for it 
remained almost precisely as it was in Revolutionary 
days. Its pews, its curtains, its footstools, its pulpit, 
were all deliciously suggestive of the time when stately 
elms looked in at the window, and when the minister, 
tail, white-haired, black-cravat ted arose in the high 
pulpit and began to read with curious, sing-song cadences 
a chant from Job I easily imagined myself listening to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

His sermons held no cheap phrases and his sentences 
delighted me by their neat literary grace. Once in an 
address on Grant he said, ‘^He was an atmospheric 
man. He developed from the war-cloud like a bolt of 
lightning.’’ 

Perhaps Minot Savage pleased me best of all for he too 
was a disciple of Spencer, a logical, consistent, and fear- 
less evolutionist. He often quoted from the poets in his 
sermon. Once he read Whitman’s ^‘Song of Myself” 
with such power, such sense of rhythm that his congre- 
gation broke into applause at the end. I heard also 
(at Tremont temple and elsewhere) men like George 
William Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, and Frederick 
Douglas, but greatest of all in a certain sense was the 
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influence of Edwin Bootli who taught me the greatness 
of Shakespeare and the glory of English speech. 

Poor as I w'as, I visited the old Museum night after 
night, paying thirty-tlve cents which admitted me to 
a stamling place in the first balcony, and there on my 
feet and in complete absorption, I saw in wondrous 
procession Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Petruchio, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Macbeth, lago, and Richelieu emerge from the 
shadow and re-enact their tragic lives before my eyes. 
These were my purple, splendid hours. From the light 
of this glorious mimic world I stumbled down the stairs 
out into the night, careless of wind or snow, my brain 
in a tumult of revolt, my soul surging with high re- 
solves. 

The stimulation of the.se performances was very great. 
The art of this “Prince of Tragedy” was a powerful 
educational inlluence along the lines of oratory, poetry 
and the drama. He expressed to me the soul of EnglLsh 
Literature. lie exemplilted the music of English speech. 
Ills :icting was at once irainting and sculpture and music 
and I became still more economical of food in order that 
I might the more ofien bask in the golden atmosphere of 
his world. I .said, “ I, too, will help to make the dead line.s 
of the great poets sneak to the living jreoifle of today,” 
and with new fervor bent to the study of oratory as the 
handmaid of poetry. 

The boys who acte<l as usirers in the balcony came at 
length to know me, and sometimes when it hairpe.ued that 
some unlucky suburbanite was forced to leave his .seat 
ne.ar the railing, one of the lads would nod at me and 
allo.v me to slip down and take the em])(y place. 

In tills way I got closer to the m.'irvellous lines of the 
actor’s face, and was enabled to read and record the 
subtler, fleeter shadow.s of his c.xpression. I have never 
looked upon a face with such transcendent power of 
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externaliziriK and tiifTfreutiuting omotioas, and I have 
never hoard a voice of equal bt'auty and majesty. 

Booth taujtht millions of Americans the <iignity, the 
{Haver and the music of the Knjtiish tongue. He sot a 
liigh mark in grace and {precision of gesture, and the mys- 
terious h>rce of his essentially tragic spirit made so 
deep an imjiression u{H)n those who lu*ard him tiiat they 
confuse<t him with the characters he {wrtrayeii. As for 
me - 1 could not sleep for hours after leaving the theater. 

IJttt* by line I maile meiUul note of the actor’s gtsstures, 
accents, and cadences and afterward wrote Ihwn care- 
fully dt»wn. As I closetl my twa-s for sleep I could hear 
that solemn chant ''Dunrati is in iiis gr<nr. A/ler life's 
fitful faer he sleeps lirll." With horror and atlmiration 
I recalled him, when as Sir (Hies, with {lalsied hand help- 
less by his sitie, his face tlistorpal, he muttered as if to 
himself, “Som<> undone wid<i\v sits ujHjn my sword,” 
or when as Petruehiet in making a jilayful snatch at 
Kate's hand with the bla/e <if a lion’s anger in his eye 
his voice rang mit, ’’Were it the {>aw of an angry bear, 
I’d smite it olT Imt as it’s Kate’s i kiss it.” 

To the boy from the eabin on the Dakota plain these 
stage jiictures were of alnuKt incomnumicalde beauty 
arxl signilicance. They justilied me in all my daring. 
They made any sutI»Ting iia«.t. pre;ent, or future, worth 
while, ami the kimwh'dge that tlte .e glories were evane.s- 
cent and that I must soon return to the Dakota {dain 
only tiee{»ene<l their {Hwvt'r and adiletl to the grandeur 
of every scene. 

Booth's home at lids time was on BeacciU Hill, and 
I used to w'ulk reverently by ju-.t to see where the 
great man housrsl. Once, tlie door being ojwn, I 
caught a momentary glimpse of a eutiously ornate um- 
brella stand, and the soft ghiw <if a di tatit kimp, and 
the vision greatly enrichwl nte. 'I’his singularly endowed 
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artist presented to me the radiant summit of human 
happiness and glory, and to see him walk in or out of his 
door was my silent hope, but alas, this felicity was denied 
me! 

Under the spell of these performers, I wrote a series of 
studies of the tragedian in his greatest r61es. “Edwin 
Booth as Lear,” “ Edwin Booth as Hamlet,” and so on, re- 
cording with minutest fidelity every gesture, every accent, 
till four of these impersonations were preserved on the 
page as if in amber. I re-read my Shakespeare in the light 
of Booth’s eyes, in the sound of his magic voice, and 
when the season ended, the city grew dark, doubly dark 
for me. Thereafter I lived in the fading glory of that 
montli. 

These were growing daj's! I had moments of tremen- 
dous expansion, hours when my mind went out over the 
earth like a freed eagle, but these flights were always 
succeeded by fits of depression as I realized my weakness 
and my poverty. Nevertheless I pxirsisted in my studies. 

Under the influence of Spencer I traced a parallel 
development of the Arts and found a measure of scien- 
tific peace. Under the inspiration of Whitman I pondered 
the significance of democracy and caught some part of 
its si)iritual import. With Henry George as guide, I 
discovered the main cause of poverty and suffering in 
tire world, and so in my little room, living on forty cents 
a day, I was in a sense profoundly happy. So long as I 
had a dollar and a half with which to pay my rent and 
two dollars for the keepers of the various dives in which 
I secured my food, I was imaginatively the equal of Booth 
and brother to the kings of song. 

And yet one stern persistent fact remained, my money 
was passing and I was growing weaker and paler every 
day. The cockroaches no longer amused me. Coming as 
I did from a land where the sky made up half the world 
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I resented being thus condemned to a nook from which 
I could see only a gray rag of mist hanging above a 
neighboring chimney. 

In the moments when I closely confronted my situa- 
tion the glory of the western sky came back to me, and 
it must have been during one of these dreary storms that 
I began to write a poor faltering little story which told 
of the adventures of a cattleman in the city. No doubt 
it was the expression of the homesickness at my own 
heart but only one or two of the chapters ever took shape, 
for I was tortured by the feeling that no matter how 
great the intellectual advancement caused by hearing 
Edwin Booth in Hamlet might be, it would avail me noth- 
ing when confronted by the school committee of Blank- 
ville, Illinois. 

I had moments of being troubled and uneasy and at 
times experienced a feeling that was almost despair. 
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Enter a F riend 

O NE night seeing that the principal of a well known 
School of Oratory was bulletined to lecture at 
the Young Men’s Union upon “The Philosophy of Ex- 
pression” i went to hear him, more by way of routine than 
with any expectation of being enlightened or even inter- 
ested, but his very first words surprised and delighted 
me. His tone was positive, his phrases epigrammatic, 
and I applauded heartily. “Here is a man of thought,” 
I said. 

At the close of the address I ventured to the platform 
and expressed to him my interest in what he had said. 
He was a large man with a broad and smiling face, framed 
in a brown beard. He appeared plea.sed with my com- 
[iliments and asked if I were a resident of Boston. “No, 
I am a western man,” I replied. “I am here to study 
and I was especially interested in your quotations from 
Darwin’s book on Expression in Man and Animals." 

His eyes expressed surprise and after a few minutes’ 
conversation, he gave me his card saying, “Come and see 
me to-morrow morning at my office.” 

I went home pleasantly excited by this encounter. 
After months of unbroken solitude in the midst of throngs 
of strangers, this man’s cordial invitation meant much to 
me. 

On the following morning, at the hour set, I called at 
the door of his ofiice on the top floor of No. 7 Beacon 
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Street, which wa.s an old-fashionetl one-story building 
without an elevator. 

Brown asked me where I came from, what my plans 
were, and I replici witii ea{;er confulence. Then we 
grew harmoniously enthusia,stic <.)\'er Herbert Spencer 
and Darwin and Mantegaz^iia and I talked a stream! 
My long .silence foumi vent. Wonls poured from me in a 
torrent but he listcnetl smilingly, his big head cocked on 
one side, waiting patiently for me to blow oil steam. 
Later, when given a chance, lie showed me the manu- 
script of a book upon wliich he was at work and together 
we discussed it.s main thesis. He asked me my opinion I 
of this passage and that— and I replied, nut as a pupil I 
but as an equal, and the author .seemed {tleased at my 
candor. i 

7'wo hours pa.ssed swiftly in this way and as the inter- j 
view was about to end he aske<i. “Where do you live?” I: 

I told him and explained that 1 was trying to lU my- ? 
self for teaching and that I was living as cheaply as pos- f 
sible. “I haven't any money fur tuition,'' I confessed. 

He nni-setl a moment, then said, “ It yttu wish to come L 
into my school I shall he glad to have you do so. Never f 
mind ahout tuition, - pay me when ytiu can.’’ 

This generous olTer sent me away tilled with gratitude 
and an illogical hope. Not only had I gainisl a friend, 

I had found an intellectual comrade, one who was far 
more widely read, at least in scienn*, than I. I went ^ 
to my tcn-cent lunch with a feeling that a iloor luul un- i 
ex|)ectedly opened ajttl that it lai itito bnauler, sutinier 
fields of toil. 

'Fhe schwd, wltich con,sisted of several plain offices 
ami a large da.ss-rf)om, was alten<liHi by stime seventy 
or eiglity pupiks, mostly girls from New Lngland and 
Canada with a few from Ittiliana and Ohio, It was a 
simple little work -shop but to me it was the most im* I 
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portant institution in Boston. It gave me welcome, and 
as I came into it on Monday morning at nine o’clock and 
was introduced to the pretty teacher of Delsarte, Miss 
Maida Craigen, whose smiling lips and big Irish-gray 
eyes made her beloved of all her pupils, I felt that my 
lonely life in Boston was ended. 

The teachers met me with formal kindliness, finding 
in me only anotlier crude lump to be moulded into form, 
and while I did not blame them for it, I instantly drew 
inside my shell and remained there — thus robbing my- 
self of much that would have done me good. Some of 
the girls went out of their way to be nice to me, but I 
kept aloof, filled with a savage resentment of my poverty 
and my threadbare clothing. 

Before the week was over, Professor Brown asked me 
to assist in reading the proof-sheets of his new book and 
this I did, going over it with him line by line. His def- 
erence to my judgment was a sincere compliment to 
my reading and warmed my heart like some elixir. It 
was my first authoritative appreciation and when at the 
end of the third session he said, “I shall consider your 
criticism more than equal to the sum of your tuition,” 
I began to faintly forecast the time when my brain would 
make me self-supporting. 

My days were now cheerful. My life had direction. 
For two hours each afternoon (when work in the school 
was over) I sat with Brown discussing the laws of dra- 
matic art, and to make myself still more valuable in 
this work, I read every listed book or article upon ex- 
jjression, and translated several French authorities, 
transcribing them in longhand for his use. 

In this work the weeks went by and spring approached. 
In a certain sense I felt that I was gaining an education 
which would be of value to me but I was not earning one 
cent of money, and my out-go was more than five dollars 
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per week, for I oce;i“;i<itian>' wetit to the theater, and I had 
also begun attendance at the Boston Synii)houy concerts 
in Music flail. 

Bv paying twenty live cesits students w(‘re allowed to 
till the gallery aiul to staml on tiie groutul Hour, and 
I'riday afternoons generally found me leaning against the 
wall listtming to Brahms and Wagner. At such times I 
often thought of my mother, aiiil my uncle David and 
wislunl that they too mij'ht hear these wondrous har- 
mosues. I trietl to imagine what the elTeet of this tu- 
mult of .soninl would he, as it beat in upon their inherited 
deeply musical brain cells! 

One by one I caught uj> the threails tif certain other 
peculiar Boston inten sis, and by careful re.ailing of the 
Tnnistripi was enabl«‘<i to vibrate in full hannouy 
with tlie local hymn of gratitude. New York became a 
mere eni{«irium, a town witlunit a li!>rary, a city without 
a first class orchestra, the home of u few commercial 
painters and .several journalist ie poets! I'hieago was a ■ 
luige dirty town on the middk* buriler. Washington a 
vulgar poliliial camp only I’hiludelphia was admUted 
to liave the «iuality of a re.d city and her literary and 
artistie resources were piti.ddy slender and failing! : 

But all the time that I was feasting on these insub- | 
stantial glories, my meat was being eut ilown and my I 
coat hung ever more iuosely over my ribs. Bale and j 
languiil I longed for sjuing, for sunshine, with all the j 
passioji of a prisoner, ami when at last the gras.s began 
to show green in the sheltered plaees <iu the t'ummon 
and tile s[»arruws began to utter their love notes, 1 went 
often of ;ui ufterniKta to a beiieh in lee of a clump of 
trees and thiTe sprawled out liki' a debilitated fox, bask- j 
ing ill the tepid rays of a diminisheil siin. | 

For all bis expresieii admiration of my Hteraty and i 
scientilii: uiiunen, Brown did nut see tit to invite me to j 
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dinner, probably because of my rusty suit and frayed 
cuffs. I did not blame him. i was in truth a shabby 
figure, and the dark-brown beard which had come upon 
me added to the unhealthy pallor of my skin, so that 
Mrs. Brown, a rather smart and socially ambitious lady, 
must have regarded me as something of an anarchist, 
a person to avoid. She always smiled as we met, but her 
smile was defensive. 

However, a blessed break in the monotony of my fare 
came during April when my friend Bashford invited me 
to visit him in Portland. I accepted his invitation with 
naive precipitation and furbished up ray wardrobe as best 
I could, feeling that even the wife of a clerg3Tnan might 
not welcome a visitor with fringed cuffs and celluloid 
collars. 

This was my first sea voyage and I greatly enjoyed the 
trip — after I got there! 

Mrs. Bashford received me kindly, but (I imagined) 
with a trace of ofllcial hospitality in her greeting. It 
was plain that she (like Mrs. Brown) considered me a 
“Charity Patient.” Well, no matter, Bashford and I got 
on smoothl3\ 

Their house was large and its grandeur was almost 
oppressive to me, but I .spent nearly a week in it. As I 
was leaving, Bashford gave me a card to Dr. Cross, a 
fomier parishioner in Jamaica Plain, saying, “Call upon 
the Doctor as soon as you return. He’ll be glad to hear 
of Dakota.” 

My little den in Boylston Place was almost intolerable 
to me now. Spring sunshine, real sunshine flooded the 
land and my heart was full of longing for the country. 
Therefore — though I dreaded meeting another stranger, — 
I decided to risk a dime and make the trip to Jamaica 
Plains, to call upon Dr. Cross. 

This ride was a further revelation of the beauty of New 
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England. For half an hour the little horse-car ran along j 
winding lanes under great overarching elra trees, past 
apple-orchards in bursting bloom. On every hand lus- j 
cious lawns spread, tilled with crocusi's and dandelions : 
just beginning to spangle the green. 'I'he effect upon me 
was somewhat like that which wmuUI l>e jtroduced in the 
mind of a convict who should sudtlenly find his prison | 
doors opening into a June meailow. Staiuling with \ 
the driver on the front platfc)rm, I drank deep of the } 
flower-scented air. I had never seen anything more 
beautiful. | 

Dr. Cross, a sweet and gentle man of .tbout sixty years ; 
of age (not unlike in manner and habit iVofessor Bush, i 
my {irincipal at the C'edar Valley .Seminary) received his 5 
seedy visitor with a kindly smile. I liked him and f 
trusted him at once. He was tall and very thin, with ■ 
dark eyes and a long gray beanl. His face was absolutely 
without suspicion or guile. It was impossible to conceive , 
of his doing an unkind or hasty act. and he afterward . 
.said that I had the pallor of a man w'ho had been living 
in a cellar. "I wa.s gemiinely alanned al>out you,” he , 
said. i 

Hi-S simdl frame house was simple, Imt it stood in the {* 
midst of a clump of }>ear trees, and when I broke out in I 
lyrical jiraise of the beauty of the grass and glory of the 
fUm'ers, the doctor smihsl and Iieeaim; even more dis- 
tim tly friendly. It appeared that througli Mr- Bashford ; 
he had purcliaserl a fanii in Dakoia. ami the fact that I ’ 
kni-w all about it and all about whf.it farming gave me ! 
distinction. ‘ 

He iutruiiuceil me to his wife, a wlmlesorne hearty soul p 
who invited me to dinner. I stayed. It was my first 
chance at a real meal .since my visit to 1‘tjrtland, and I ‘ 
left the hou.se with a full stomach, as well as a full heart, J 
feeling that the world was not ejuite so unfriendly after ^ 
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all. “Come again on Sunday,” the doctor almost com- 
manded. “We shall expect you.” 

My money had now retired to tlie lower comer of my 
left-hand pocket and it was evident that unless I called 
upon my father for help I must go back to the West; 
and much as I loved to talk of the broad fields and pleas- 
ant streams of Dakota, I dreaded the approach of the 
hour when I must leave Boston, which was coming to 
mean more and more to me every day. 

In a blind vague way I felt that to leave Boston was to 
leave all hope of a literary career and yet I saw no way of 
earning money in the city. In the stress of my need I 
thought of an old friend, a carpenter in Greenfield. “I’m 
sure he will give me a job,” I said. 

With this in mind I went into Professor Brown’s office 
one morning and I said, “Well, Professor, I must leave 
you.” 

“What’s that? What’s the matter?” queried the 
principal shrilly. 

“My money’s gone. I've got to get out and earn 
more,” I answered sadly. 

He eyed me gravely. “What arc you going to do?” 
he inquired. 

“I am going back to shingling,” I said with tragic 
accent. 

“Shingling!” the old man exclaimed, and then began 
to laugh, his big paunch shaking up and down with the 
force of his mirth. “Shingling!” he shouted finally. 
“Can you shingle?” 

“You bet I can,” I replied with comical access of pride, 
“but I don’t like to. That is to say I don’t like to give 
up my work here in Boston just when I am beginning to 
feel at home.” 

Brown continued to chuckle. To hear that a man who 
knew Mantegazza and Darwin and Whitman and Brown- 
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could even thhik of diinfrline!. was highly humorous, 
huf as h(‘ studied nsy U>rlorn face lie sensed the despairing 
(juiver in iny voice atul his kind heart softened. He 
Ceased to smile. “t)h. you mustn’t do that.” he said 
earnestly. ” You mustn’t .surrender now. We’ll fix up 
some wav for \ ou to earn ytmr keep, (ain’t you borrow 
a little?” ' ! 

‘‘ Yes. I could get a fi;w (hdl.-irs from home, but I don’t I 
feel justitied in doing so,- times are hart! out there and I 
besides 1 see no way of repaying a loan.” I 

\ He junidered a moment. "Well, now I’ll tell 3'ou what I 
we’ll do. ni make you our Instruetor in Literature for f 
the summer term and I’ll put vanir Booth lecture on the ‘ 
pri>gtamme. That will give you a start, and perhaps i 
.something else will deveU»p for the autumn.” . 

'I’lus noble otter .so emholdtmed me that I sent w'e.stfor . 
twenty tive dollars to pay my boani. uu<l to have my suit 
<i_ved * Tt was the very same suit ! had bought of the 
(dark Street Jailor, and the aniline purple had turned \ 
pink along the seams or if not pink it was some other i 
color e^iually noticeable in the raiment of a lecturer, and : 
not to be endured. I also {uireh.ia-d a new pair of shoes 
and a nis-ktie of tlie Wim! or pattern. 'I his cravat and 
my long Prince .Mln-rt frock, wlule not .strictly in fashion, » 
made m<‘ fe<'l at h-ast pr<’sent;ible. ; 

Anotiier |)ieie of good fortune <ame to me soon after. ; 
Dr. ( ’ross again invited me to <iine and after dinner asw'e ■ 
were dri\ ing together along one of the eountry lanes, the 
gooti iloctor said, ’•Mrs. Cross i; going uj* into New I 
Hampdure for the summer and I ..h;dl b<‘ alone in the I 
honsi*. Why lUm't you cmne and stay with me? You 
need the t»pen air, and I need company." 

I'his genertm; offer nearly shipwrecked my <lignity. ' 
Several moments p.isseil before I could lamtrrd my voice 
to thank hjju. At last I sai<l, ‘‘Tlul'.s very kind of you, 
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Doctor. I’ll come if you will let me pay at least the cost 
of my board.” 

The Doctor understood this feeling and asked, ^'How 
much are you paying now?” 

With slight evasion I replied, ^'Well, I try to keep 
within live dollars a week.” 

He smiled. don’t see how you do it, but I can give 
you an attic room and y^ou can pay me at your con- 
venience.” 

This noble invitation translated me from my dark, 
cold, cramped den (with its night-guard of redoubtable 
cockroaches) into the light and air of a comfortable 
suburban home. It took me back to the sky and the 
birds and tlie grass-'-and Irish Alary, the cook, put red 
blood into my veins. In my sabl.)ath walks along the 
beautiful country roads, I heard again the song of 
the cat-bird and the trill of tlie bobolink. For the first 
time in months I slept in freedom from hunger, in security 
of the morrow. (Jh, good Hiram Cross, your golden 
crown sliouUi be studded with jewels, for your life was 
filled with kiixdnesses like this! 

Meanwhile, in preparation for the summer tenn I 
gladly helloed stamp and mail Brown’s circulars. The 
lecture ^Hidwin lloolh as lago” I carefully re-wrote 
-“-for Brown ha.d placed it on his print.ed programme and 
had also announced me as ^‘Instructor in Literature.” 
I took care to send this circular to all my friends and 
relatives in the west. 

Decidedly that summer of Taine in a Dakota cabin 
was bearing fruit, and yet just in proportion as Brown 
came to believe in my ability so did he proceed to “hec- 
tor” me. He never failed to ask of a morning, “Well, 
when are you going back to shingling?” 

The Summer Scliool opened in July. It was well 
attended, and the meml)ership being made up of teachers 
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of English ai\cl Oratory from several states was very im- 
pressive to me. Professors of elocution and of literature 
from well- known eol!ege.s anti universities gave dignity 
anti tlistinctitHi to every session. 

My class was very small and paitl ino very little but 
it brought me to know Mrs. Payin', a studious, kindly 
woman (a resilient of Hyde Park), who for .some reason 
which will forever remain obscure, considered me not 
merely a youth of promise, but a lecturer of value. 
Having heart! from lirown how s.u!!y I neetled money 
—perhaps she even detected {loverty in my tlyed coat, 
she not only inviteii me to deliver an immeiliatc course 
of lectures at lier house in Hytle Park but proceeded to 
force tickets upon all her friemis. 

The importance of this engag.emeut will appear when 
the reader is informetl that I was owing the Doctor for a 
months boartl, and saw no way of paying it, and that 
my one .suit was distressingly threadbare. I'liere are 
other and more interesting ways of getting famous but 
akis! I ro.se only by inches ami incredilile effort. My 
reader must he patient with me. 

My .subjects were ambitious enough. '“'I'he Art of 
Edwin Booth.” was ready for tlelivery. but “\’ictor Hugo 
and his Prose Ma.sterpiet:es,'' was only partly compost'd 
and ‘‘The Modern Clerman Xovi!" and “The American 
Novel" Were in ruites merely, therefore with puckered 
brow and sturdy pen f set to work in my little attic room, 
and there I toileti tlay and night to put on jiaper the no- 
tions I hatl aaiuireii concerning these grandiose sulijects. 

In after years I was appalleil at the amlacity of that 
schedule, anti I think I hatl the gruco to be seuretl at the 
time, but I swung into it recklessly. Tickets hatl been 
taken by some of the fast known men among the teach- 
ers, anti I was assureti f>y Mrs, Payne that we would 
have tfiK mtttt disttnguislusl autlicuce tlial ever graced 
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Hyde Park. “Among your listeners will be the literary 
editors of several Boston papers, two celebrated painters, 
and several well-known professors of oratory,” she said, 
and like Lieutenant Napoleon called upon to demon.strate 
his powers, I graved with large and ruthless fist, and 
approached my opening date with palpitating but de- 
tennined heart. 

It was a tense moment for me as (while awaiting my 
introduction) I looked into the faces of the men and 
women seated in tliat crowded parlor. Just before the 
dais, shading his eyes with his hand, was a small man with 
a pale face and br<.)wn beard. This was Charles E. Hurd, 
literary editor of the Transcript. Near him sat Theodore 
Weld, as venerable in appearance as Socrates (with 
long white hair and rosy cheeks), well known as one of tl’ie 
anti-slavery guard, a close friend of Wendell I'hillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison. Beside him was l^rofessor 
Raymond of Princeton, the author of several books, 
while Churchill of Andover and half a doaen other rep- 
resentatives of great colleges loomed behind him. t 
faced them all with a gambler’s composure but behind 
my mask I was jellied with fear. 

However, when I rose to speak, the tremor passed out 
of my limbs, the blood came back to my brain, and I 
began without stammering, lliis first paper, fortunately 
for us all, dealt with Edwin Booth, whom I revered. To 
my mind he not only expressed the highest reach of 
dramatic art in his day, he was the best living interpreter 
of Shakespeare, and no doubt it wiis the sincerity of my 
utterance which held my hearers, for they all listened in- 
tently while I analyzed the character of logo, and dis- 
closed what seemed to me to be the sources of the great 
tragedian’s power, and when I fmishexi they applauded 
with unmistakable approval, and Mrs. Payne glowed with 
a sense of proprietorship in her protege who had scw<^ 
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the opportunity and made it his. I was absurd but 
triumphant. _ _ _ I 

Many of the guests (kindly of spirit') came up to shake fi 
haiid.s and congratulate me. Mr. Ilunl gave me a close f 
grip and saitl. “t'ome up to the Tranxiri/ii otbee and see | 
me." John J. Knncking. a lug. awkward red-bearded * 
painter, elbowed up and in his ipu er (lerman way spoke , 
in apjirovaJ. Churchill, Raymoiul, both said, “You’ll { 
do," ami Brown finally came aUwg with a mt>cking smile ! 
on his big face, eyed me with an air of ([ui/,/,ical comrade- i 
ship, nudgeii me slyly witfi his t'lbow as he went by, and ' 
said, '"tloing back to shitgding. are you?" 

On the homeward <!rive. Dr. Cross saitl very solemnly, ’’ 
“You have no neet! to fear the future." 

It was a vety* small event in the history ttf Ilytlc Park, 
but it was ;i veritable hriilge of Loili for me. I never 
afterward felt lonely tir tli.dieartem-d in Boston. I had 
been tested l>oth as teacher an»! tir,itor and I must be 
panlimed fora suihlen grtnvih of hou>h self mufuicnce. 

'I'he three lectures wliich followed were not so .success- 
ful as tlie tirst. hut my audience remained. Indeed I 
think it would have increased night by night had the 
room pennitteil it, atul Mrs. Paym- was .still {>erfectly ; 
sure that her proteg.e had in him all the elements of 1 
success, but I fear I’rof. Church e’iprev ed the .sad truth ; 
when he said in writing, "Your man Carlatul is a ciia- 
inond in the rough!” Df course i must have ui){H;arcd ; 
very smly ami uncouth to these people and I am fillcxl j 
with wonder at their kindness to me. My accent was 
western. My coat .sleevt's .slume at the elhow,s, my ; 
trou.scr.s bagged at the knees. ( 'on •.idering the anarch I | 
must hiivt; biwn, I marvel at their toleratioti. No west- | 
ern audience cuukl have been mort> Imspitable, more s 
cordial. _ _ ! 

The ninety dollars which I gained from thus .series of ; 
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lectures was, let me say, the less important part of my 
victory, and yet it was wondrous opportune. They 
enabled me to cancel my indebtedness to the Doctor, 
and still have a little something to keep me going until 
my classes began in October, and as my landlord did 
not actually evict me, I stayed on shamelessly, fattening 
visibly on the puddings and roasts wdiich Mrs. Cross 
provided and dear old Mary cooked with joy. She was 
the true artist. She loved to see her work appreciated. 

My class in English literature that tcnn numbered 
twenty and the money which this brought carried me 
through till the mid-winter vacation, and permitted 
another glorious season of Booth and the Syjnphony 
Orchestra. In the month of January" I organized a class 
in American Literature, and so at last became self-support- 
ing in the city of Boston! No one who has not been 
through it can realize the greatness of this victory. 

I permitted myself a few improvements in hose and 
linen. I bought a leather hand-bag with a shoulder 
strap, and every day joined the stream of clerks and 
students crossing the Common. I began to feel a pro- 
prietary interest in the Hub. My sleeping room (also 
my study), continued to be in the attic (a true attic with 
a sloping roof and one window) but the window faced the 
south, and in it I did all my reading and writing. It 
was hot on sunny days and dark on cloudy days, but it 
was a refuge. 

As a citizen with a known habitation I was pennitted 
to carry away books from the library, and each morning 
from eight until half-past twelve I sat at my desk writing, 
tearing away at some lecture, or historical essay, and 
once in a wliile I composed a few lines of verse. Five 
afternoons in each week I went to my classes and to the 
library, returning at six o’clock to my dinner and to 
my reading. This was my routine, and I was happy in it v 
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My ieltcrs to my people in the west were confident, 
nit're confident than I t>fttinies felt. 

During my second summer Burton Babcock, who had 
decided to s'ludy for the Unitarum ministry, came east 
with intent to enter the Divinity School at Harvard. 
He was the same old Burton, painfully shy, thoughtful, 
tjuaintly abrupt in manner, and together we visited the 
authoriiieti at thunbrulgc ami presenteti hi.s cruse as best 
we coukl. 

I'or some reason not clear to either of us, the school 
refused to aid and after a week’s stay with me Burton, 
a little disheartenetl but not n.'scrntful, went to Mcadviilc, 
I’ennsylvatria. Ik>ston seemod very wonderful to him 
and I enjoyed his \ isit keenly. Wc. talketi inevitably of 
old frientls and oltl day.s in the manner of middle-aged 
men, and he told me that John Clammotis had entered the 
Methmlist ministry and wa.s stationcii in Decorah, that 
Charles, my former partner iti Dakot.i.had returned to the 
old hosne very ill with st>me oluscurc (li:.e;ue._ Mitchell 
Morristur wa.s a waleh-maker and jeweler in Winona 
and Let* Moss h;ul gone to Superior, 'I'he .scattering 
prtjccss had begun, 'i'he diverging w ind current.s of des- 
tiny hiul alreaiiy p.irtwl uur little group and every year 
would «e its rnembers farther muirt. How remote it 
all. seems to im now, like stjmetUing esperiimced on 
another planet! 

Each month jciw me more ami more the Bostonian by 
atloption. My teaching [v.iid my biaird, leaving me fra* 
to study anti to write. I tiever tlhl luiy luick-work for the 
newsixipers. Hawthorne's influence over me was still 
imwerful, atid in my first ettempts at writing fiction I 
kept to the csstiy form anti seim.'ht ftir a cerliiin distinc- 
tion in ttme. in |HH‘try. however, Bret Harle, Joaquin 
Miller, at«l Wait Wiiilman were im>re to my way of 
tiiinklng than either Poe or Emerson. In brief I was sadly 
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“mixed.” Perhaps the enforced confinement of my city 
life gave all poems of the open air, of the prairies, their 
great and growing pow’cr over me for I had resolved to 
remain in Boston until such time as I could return to the 
West in the guise of a conqueror. Just what I w’as about 
to conquer and in what way I was to secure eminence was 
not very clear to me, but I was rc.solved none the less, and 
had no immediate intention of returning. 

In the summer of i8S6 Brown held another Summer 
School and again I taught a class. Autumn brought 
a larger .success, hlrs. Lee started a Browning Class in 
Chelsea, and another loyal pupil organized a Shakespeare 
class in Waltham. I enjoyed my trips to these classes 
very much and one of the first stories I ever wrote was 
suggested by some characters I saw in an old grocery 
store in Waltham. As I recall my method of teaching, 
it consisted chiefly of readings. My critical comment 
could not have been profound. 

I was earning now twelve dollars per week, part of this 
wont for railway fare, but I still had a margin of profit. 
True I still wore reversible cuffs and carried my laundry 
bundles in order to secure the discount, but I dressed in 
better style and looked a little less like a starving Rus- 
sian artist, and I w'as becoming an author! 

My entrance into print came about through my good 
friend, Mr. Hurd, the book revi(;wcr of the Transcript. 
For him I began to write an occasional critical article or 
poem Just to try my hand. One of my regular “l)eats” 
was up the three long flights of stairs which led to Hurd’s 
little den above Washington Street, for there I felt my- 
self a little more of the literary man, a little nearer the 
current of American fiction. 

Let me repeat my appreciation of the fact that I met 
with the quickest re.sponse and the most generous aid 
among the people of Boston. There was nothing cold 
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or critical in their treatment of me. success, ad' 
mittedly, came from .st)nie. sympathy iji them rather than 
from any real doservinK on my part. I caimot under- 
stand at" this distance why tho.se charming people should 
have consented to receive from me, opinions concerning 
anythiuj' wliatstu-ver, least of all notions of literature, — ' 
but they did, and they seemed vleliyhted at “ di.scovering ” 
me. Perhaps they were suqirised at tinding so much 
iuti'lligence in a man fmm the [>lains. 

It %vas well that I was earnin;': my tnvn living at last, 
for things were not going espeeially well at home. A 
.'ouplc of <!ry setison.s had_ made .-i^ great change in the 
fortunes of my iH'tiplc. Frank, with his usual careless 
good nature as <lerk in tin' store had given credit to 
almost every cosner. atnl as the hani tinu's came on, 
many of tho,se indebted failed to iniy. and father was 
forced to give u[) his bu.siness anil go back to the farm 
which he underslooil and could maua,;e without the aid 
of an ari-ountaj!t. 

“The Junior” us T e:tlle<i my bndher, being foot- 
kMcse and (lisconteiited. wrote to say that he was planning 
to go farther west tt) Montana. I think it was. His 
letter threw me itUo dismay. I acknowledged once 
again that my e«iiuation had in ,i sense been bouglit at 
his expense. 1 ns ailed the m.aiiy weeks when the little 
ehap had pUnved in my steaii whilst I was enjtiymg the 
in ipiration <if ( isage. It gave me distress to think of him 
separating luJivself from the lamily as haviil luul done, 
and yet my owti jne-itistn w.ts tito insecvire to warrant me 
promisitsg much isi his aid. Ncvertliclcss, realiaing that 
mother Would suii'er less if she knew her twi* .sons were 
l«*gether, 1 wrote, s.t\ iiig, “ It you have deiinitely de- 
tmled on leaving hotne, don't go west, t'ome to Boston, 
Hid i will ;u'e if I s annot get you - omething to do." 

It cndetl in his ctmutig to llostoii, and my niother was 
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profoundly relieved. Father gave no sign either of pleas- 
ure or regret. He set to work once more increasing his 
acreage, vigorous and unsubdued. 

Frank’s coming added to my burden of responsibility 
and care, but increased my pleasure in the city, for I 
now had someone to show it to. He secured a position 
as an accountant in a railway office and though we seldom 
met during the week, on Sundays we roamed the parks, 
or took e.xcursions down the bay, and in a short time 
he too became an enthusiastic Bostonian with no 
thought of returning to Dakota. Little Jessie was now 
the sole stay and comfort of our mother. 

As I look back now upon the busy, happy days of 
1885 and 1S86, I can grasp only a few salient expe- 
riences. ... A terrific storm is on the sea. We are at 
Nantasket to study it. The enormous waves are charging 
in from the illimitable sky like an army of horses, only 
to fall and waste themselves in wrath upon tire sand. I 
feel the stinging blast against my face. ... I am riding 
on a train over the marshes on my way to my class in 
Chelsea. I look across tlie level bay and behold a soaring 
banner of sunshot mist, spun by a passing engine, rising, 
floating, vanishing in the air. ... I am sitting in an 
old grocery shop in Waltham listening to the quaint 
aphorism of a group of loafers around the stove. . . . 
I am lecturing before a summer school in Pepperel, New 
Hamirshire. ... I am at the theater, I hear Salvini 
thunderously clamoring on the stage. I see Modjeska’s 
beautiful hands. I thrill to Sarah Bernhardt’s velvet 
somber voice. . . . 

It is summer, Frank and I are walking tlie lovely 
lanes of Milton under gigantic elms, or lying on the grass 
of the park in West Roxbury, watching the wild birds 
come ami go, hearing the sound of the scythestoire in the 
meadow. Day by day, week by week, Boston, New Eng- 
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lund, cenifs to fu5e that part of me which is eastern. 1 
grow at last into tliinkiiig myst'lf a lixturc. Boston is 
the center tif music, of art. of literature. My only wish 
now is to eartt money etiough to visit mv people in tire 
West. 

Atsd yet, notwithstatiding all this, neitlier of us ever 
really luT.itnea llostoniun. We never got heyond a feel- 
ing for the he uity. the pirturestjuene;; ;uul the charm 
of our r.urroundiugs. I'he I'sc-t eauseil me to cry out in 
adiiiiration, hut it th'd nut inspire nn- to write. It did 
not apfreal to me as my materi.d. It w.i.-. rather a.; a story 
alremly told, a sot\g alreatly .sung. 

Wiien I walkeil a lane, or saw tin' .sloping roof of a 
house set against a hillaiie I tlmuglil of Wliittior or 
Ilawtitorne ami was silent. I’lu* sea resnimled me of 
Celia ’rhaxtrT or Luey I.tircnrn. The marshes brought 
up the IVavaiilf Inn «*f hongfellov,-; all. all was of the past. 
New Kngl.ind, rich with its men>ori«'s of gre.it men and 
noble women, had no diri-ct inspiration f..r me, a son ot 
theWest. It did not lay hokl upon toy cre.itive imagina- 
tion, neither did it in .oire me to sis.g td its glory. I 
rem-iitjed imniut. ddy of tiie Middh' Border ami strange 
to s;iy, my dedre to celelnate the We t was growing. 

Kaelt season drojiped a tltH-hetun;!; vi-il of mi .t i»clween 
me iind tiie .cenes of tny youth, adding ;t portie gl.amoar 
to every rememh-r.ihU* fortn ami fact. Jvteh spring 
wlien the smell of fn-di, uneovrr<'d earth roturuisl to fret 
my nostrils I thought of t!ie whle lirlds of Iowa, of the 
level plaiiis of Dakota, :tnd a de .ire to he.ir once more the 
juairiit i hickeu c.dlli!;.' from the rki'S' i illhal niy heart. 
In the autumn when the wind s'vept ilsmugh the bare 
bra!5i h"i of the elm, I thought of the lonely days of 
jslonlug on llie prairie, anti the pm'Siv anti significance 
of fhu.e will! gray days came cn er me with .such power 
that I ittstitu tivriy ja-ized my pen to write of them. 
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One day, a man shoveling coal in the alley below my 
window reminded me of that peculiar ringing scrape 
which the farm shovel used' to make when (on the Iowa 
farm) at dusk I scooped my load of corn from tlie wagon 
box to the crib, and straightway I fell a-dreaming, and 
from dreaming I came to composition, and so it happened 
that my first writing of any significance was an article 
depicting an Iowa corn-husking scene. 

It was not merely a picture of the life my brother and 
I had lived, — it was an attempt to set forth a typical 
scene of the Middle Border. “The Farm Life of New 
England has been fully celebrated by means of innu- 
merable stories and poems,” I began, “its husldng bees, 
its dances, its winter scenes are all on record; is it not 
time that we of the west should depict our own distinc- 
tive life? The middle border has its poetry, its beauty, 
if we can only see it.” 

To emphasize these differences I called this first article 
“The Western Corn Husking,” and put into it tlie grim 
report of tlie man who had “been there,” an insistence 
on the painful as well as the pleasant truth, a quality 
which was discovered afterwards to be characteristic of 
my work. The bitter trutli was strongly developed in 
tins first article. 

Up to this time I had composed nothing except several 
more or kiss high-falutin’ essays, a few poems and one or 
two stories somewhat in imitation of Hawthorne, but 
in this my first real shot at the delineation of prairie life, 
I had no models. Perhaps this clear field help^ me to be 
true. It was not fiction, as I had no intention at that time 
of becoming a fictionist, but it was fact, for It included 
the mud and cold of tlie landscape as well as its bloom 
and charm. 

I sent “The Com Husking” to the Nm American Mag- 
azine, and almost by return mail the editor, William 
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WycknlT, wrote an inspiring letter to the elToct that the 
life I hatl descrifietl was familiar to him, unci that it had 
never been treated in thi^; way. "I ishall be very glad 
to read any tiling you have writlcni csr may write, and 
I .-aiggest that you follow up this article by others of the 
.same nature.” 

It was just the cmcourageinent I needc'd. I fell to 
ivork at once upon othc-r article's, taking up the seasons 
one by one. Wyckoti aecejitcd them gladly, but paid 
for tliein slowly and nu-agerly but I ditl not blame him 
for tfuit. His inaga^diu' was ewn then struggling for 
life. 

It must have been about this time that I sold to Bar- 
per's Weekly d long poem of the jirairie. for which I was 
paid the enornums sum of t weisty ti%o doll.irs. With this, 
the* first money I ev. r had r.-cci\ <'i| mr tt’.ig:i.-.ine writing, 
I hastened to piuahase sume 'i!k Ini' rny inotlier, and 
the ,\ffmoir\ of ilen riil (tr,iul f>r mv f.itlu-r, with intent 
to suitalily n-coid and la-li br.cte my einranec into lip 
erature. for the first tifue in her lio-, my mother w'as 
able to wear a "-ilk dress, .md sh.e wntte, soon after, a 
proud and grati-ful letter s.iyiug things whieh blurred 
my eyes and put a linnp into mv throat. If only I could 
have laul the silk in her lap. and eaught t!u" light of her 
happy smile! 



CHAPTER XXVni 
A Visit to the West 


AT twenty-seven years of age, and after having been 
J~\_ six years absent from Osage, the little town in 
which I went to school, I found myself able to re-visit 
it. My earnings were still humiliatingly less than tliose 
of a hod-carrier, but by shameless economy I had saved 
a little over one hundred dollars and with this as a travel- 
ling fund, I set forth at the close of school, on a vacation 
tour which was planned to include the old home in the 
Coulee, the Iowa farm, and my father’s house in Dakota. 
I took passage in a first class coach this time, but was 
still a long way from buying a berth in a sleeping car. 

To find myself actually on the train and speeding west- 
ward was deeply and pleasurably excitiirg, but I did not 
realize how keen my hunger for familiar things had grown, 
till the next day when I reached the level lands of Indi- 
ana. Every field of wheat, every broad hat, every 
honest treatment of the letter “r” gave me assur- 
ance that I was approaching my native place. The 
reapers at work in the fields filled my mind with visions 
of the past. The very weeds at the roadside had a 
ma^cal appeal and yet, eager as I was to reach old friends. 
I found in Chicago a new friend whose sympathy was so 
stimulating, so helpful that I delayed my journey for 
two days in order that I might profit by his critical 
comment. 

This meeting came about in a literary way. Some 
rooatlj>4 earlier, in May, to be exact, Hurd of the Trans- 
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cript had placed in my hands a novel called Zury and my 
review of it had drawn from its author, a western man, 
a letter of thanks and a cordial invitation to visit him 
as I passed through Chicago, on my way to my old 
home. This I had gladly accepted, and now with keen 
interest, I was on my way to his home. 

Joseph Kirkland was at this time nearly sixty years of 
age, a small, alert, dark-eyed man, a lawyer, who lived 
in what seemed to me at the time, plutocratic grandeur, 
but in spite of all this, and notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in our ages, I liked him and we formed an immedi- 
ate friendship. “Mrs. Kirkland and my daughters are 
in Michigan for the summer,” he explained, “and I 
am camping in my study.” I was rather glad of this 
arrangement for, having the house entirely to ourselves, 
we could discuss realism, Howells and the land-question 
with full vigor and all night if we felt like it. 

Kirkland had read some of my western sketches and 
in the midst of his praise of them suddenly asked, “Why 
don’t you write fiction?” 

To tins I replied, “I can’t manage the dialogue.” 

“Nonsense!” said he. “You’re lazy, that’s all. You 
use the narrative form because it’s easier. Buckle to 
it — ^you can write stories as well as I can — ^but you 
must sweat!” 

This so surprised me that I was imable to make any 
denial of his charge. The fact is he was right. To 
compose a page of conversation, wherein each actor 
uses his own accent and speaks from his own point of 
view, was not easy. I had dodged the hard spots. 

The older man’s bluntness and humor, and his almost 
wistful appreciation of my youth and capacity for being 
moved, troubled me, absorbed my mind even during our 
talk. Some of his words stuck like burrs, because they 
seemed so absurd. “When your name is known all over 
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the West/’ he said in parting, ^^remember what I say. 
You can go far if you’ll only work. I began too late. I 
can’t emotionalize present day western life — you can, 
but you must bend to your desk like a man. You must 
grind!” 

I didn’t feel in the least like a successful fictionist 
and being a household word seemed very remote, — but 
I went away resolved to grind” if grinding would do 
any good. 

Once out of the city, I absorbed atmosphere” like a 
sponge. It was with me no longer (as in New England) 
a question of warmed-over themes and appropriated 
characters, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, had no con- 
nection with the rude life of these prairies. Each weedy 
field, each wire fence, the flat stretches of grass, the 
leaning Lombardy trees, — everything was signmcant 
rather than beautiful, familiar rather than picturesque. 

Something deep and resonant vibrated within my brain 
as I looked out upon this monotonous commonplace 
landscape. I realized for the first time that the east 
had surfeited me with picturesqueness. It appeared that 
I had been living for six years amidst painted, neatly 
arranged pasteboard scenery. Now suddenly I dropped 
to the level of nature unadorned, down to the ugly un- 
kempt lanes I knew so well, back to the pungent realities 
of the streamless plain. 

Furthermore I acknowledged a certain responsibility 
for .the conditions of the settlers. I felt related to them, 
an intolerant part of them. Once fairly, out. among., the 
fields of northern Illinois everything became so homely, 
uttered itself so piercingly to me that nothing less than 
Song could express my sense of joy, of power. This was 
my country — these my people. 

It was the third of July, a beautiful day with a radiant 
sky, darkened now and again with sudden showers. 
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Great clouds, traUin,|: veils of rain, enveloped the engine 
SIS it roanal straight into the west, -for an instant all was 
dark, then forth we burst into the brilliant sunshine 
careening o\-er tlie green ridgi's as if drawn by run-away 
tlragons with lireath of llume. 

It was sundown wlten 1 erosstal the Mississippi river 
(at Dubu({uel and the seetie which I looked out upon 
will forever remain a splendid page in my memory. 
The coaches lay under the western IdufTs, but away to 
the south the valley run, walk'd with royal purple, and 
diret:tly across the thKnl, a beach of sand flamed under 
the sunset light as if it were a bed oi pure untarnished 
goki Hehiud this an island rose, eovered with noble 
trees winch suggestwl all the romunc-e of the immemorial 
river. I'he rt'dman's canoe, the explorer’s Ijattoau, the 
hunter’s beige, the emigrant’s t ahin, all stood related to 
that inspiring vista. For the first time in my life I 
longed to put this nolde stream into verse. 

All that tlay I had studies! the land, musing upon its 
tlistinctive {|uaiities, and while I acknowledged the nat- 
ural beauty <tf it, I revolletl frum tin* gracelessness of its 
human hahitations. 'riie lonely box lil:e f.-irm-houses on 
the ridges suddenly afipeared to me like the dens of 
wild animals. Tiie lack of color. «>f charm in the lives 
tif the peo[i!e luigui died nu'. I wcudered why I had never 
before perceivet! tlie futility of womatv’s life tju a farm. 

I askal jiiyself, “\Vhy have the c stern facts never 
iMan put into our literature as they have lieen used in 
Russia and in l-aiglund." Wliy ha; this lan.l no .story- 
tellers like those who have made Mas.siciiusells and New 
Hampshire illuslriou " 

'rhese and mativ other s|H'i'ul.itions hmaa-d in my brain. 
Fach moment was ;t rcvel.iliori *>1 new ugUm'Sses as well as 
of rememhereti beau tie s. 

At four o’clock of a wet morning I urriv«'d at t'harte 




City, from which I was to take “the spur” for Osage. 
Stiffened and depressed by my night’s ride, I stepped 
out upon the platform and watched the train as it passed 
on, leaving me, with two or three other silent and sleepy 
passengers, to wait until seven o’clock in the morning 
for the “accommodation train.” I was still busy with my 
problem, but the salient angles of my interpretation 
were economic rather than literary. 

Walking to and fro upon the platform, I continued to 
ponder my situation. In a few hours I would be among 
my old friends and companions, to measure and be 
measured. Six years before I had left them to seek my 
fortune in tlic eastern world. I had promised little, — 
fortunately — and I was returning, without the pot of 
gold and with only a tinge of glory. 

Exteriorly I had nothing but a crop of sturdy whiskers 
to show for my years of exile but mentally I was much en- 
riched. Twenty years of development lay between my 
thought at the moment and those of my simpler days. 
My study of Spencer, Whitman and other of the great 
leaders of the world, my years of absorbed reading in the 
library, my days of loneliness and hunger in the city 
had swept me into a far bleak land of philosophic doubt 
v/here even the most daring of my classmates would 
hesitate to follow me. 

A violent perception of the mysterious, the irrevocable 
march of human life swept over me and I shivered before 
a sudden realisation of the ceaseless change and shift 
of western life and landscape. How few of those I knew 
were there to greet me! Walter and Charles were dead, 
Maud and Lena were both married, and Burton was 
preaching somewhere in the West. 

Six short years had made many changes in the little 
town juxl it was in thinking upon these changes that I 
reached a full realization of the fact that I was no longer 
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a ‘^promising boy’’ of the prairie but a man, with a 
notion of human life and duty and responsibility which 
viras neither cheerful nor resigned. I was returning as 
from deep valleys, from the most alien climate. 

Looking at the sky above me, feeling the rush of the 
earth beneath my feet I saw how much I had dared and 
how little, how pitifully little I had won. Over me the 
ragged rainclouds swept, obscuring the stars and in their 
movement and in the feeling of the dawn lay something 
illimitable and prophetic. Such m^oments do not come 
to men often — ^but to me for an hour, life was painfully 
purposeless. What does it all mean?” I asked myself. 

At last the train came, and as it rattled away to the 
north and I drew closer to the scenes of my boyhood, 
my memory quickened. The Cedar rippling over its 
limestone ledges, the gray old mill and the pond where 
I used to swim, the farm-houses with their w^eedy lawns, 
all seemed not only familiar but friendly, and when 
at last I reached the station (the same grimy little den 
from wliich I had started forth six years before), I 
rose from my seat with the air of a world-traveller and 
descended upon the warped and splintered platform, 
among my one time friends and neighbors, with quickened 
pulse and seeking eye. 

It was the fourth of July and a crowd was at the station, 
but though I recognized half the faces, not one of them 
Hghtened at sight of me. The ’bus driver, the ragged old 
dray-man (scandalously profane), the common loafers 
shuffling about, chewing and spitting, seemed absolutely 
unchanged. One or two elderly citizens eyed me closely 
as I slung my little Boston valise with a long strap over 
my shoulder and started up the billowing board sidewalk 
toward the center of the town, but I gave out no word of 
recognition. Indeed I took a boyish pride in the dis- 
guising effect of my beard. 
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How small and flat and leisurely the village seemed i 
The buildings which had once been so imposing in my 
eyes were now of very moderate elevation indeed, and 
the opera house was almost indistinguishable from the 
two-story structures which flanked it; but the trees had 
increased in dignity, and some of the lawns were lovely. 

With eyes singling out each familiar obj&t I loitered 
along the walk. There stood the grimy v/agon shop from 
which a hammer 'was ringing cheerily, like the chiip of a 
cricket, — ^just as aforetime. Orrin Blakey stood at the 
door of his lumber yard surve}nng me with curious eyes 
but I passed him in silence. I vdshed to spend an hour 
or in going about in guise of a stranger. There was 
something instructive as well as deliciously exciting in 
thus seeing old acquaintances as from behind a mask. 
They were at once familiar and mysterious — mysterious 
with my new question, ‘Ts this life worth living? 

The Merchants’ Hotel which once appeared so luxu- 
rious (within the reach only of great lecturers like Joseph 
Cook and Wendell Phillips) had declined to a shabby 
frame tavern, but entering the dining room I selected a 
seat near an open window, from which I could look out 
upon the streets and survey the throng of thickening 
sightseers as they moved up and down before me like 
the figures in a vitascope. 

I was waited upon by a slatternly girl and the break- 
fast she brought to me was so bad (after Mary’s cooking) 
that I could only make a pretense of eating it, but I 
kept my seat, absorbed by the forms coming and going, 
almost within the reach of my hand. Among the first 
to pace slowly by was Lawyer Ricker, stately, solemn and 
bibulous as ever, his red beard flowing over a vest un- 
buttoned in the manner of the old-fashioned southern 
gentleman, his spotless linen and neat tie showing that 
Ms careful, faithful wife was still on guard. 
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Him I remembered for his astounding ability to recite 
poetry by the hour and also because of a florid speech 
which I once heard him make in the court room. For 
six mortal hours he spoke on a case involving the stealing 
of a horse-blanket worth about four dollars and a half. 

In the course of his argument he ranged with leisurely 
self-absorption, from ancient Egypt and the sacred 
Crocodile down through the dark ages, touching at Athens ; 
and Mount Olympus, reviewing Rome and the court of ^ 
Charlemagne, winding up at four P. M. with an im- 
passioned appeal to the jury to remember the power of ; 
environment upon his client. I could not remember how 
the suit came out, but I did recall the look of stupefaction 
which rested on the face of the accused as he found him- 
self likened to Gurth the swine-herd and a peasant of 
Carcassone. 

Ricker seemed quite unchanged save for the few gray , 
hairs which had come into his beard and, as he stood in 
conversation with one of the merchants of the town, his 
nasal voice, his formal speech and the grandiloquent 
gesture of his right hand brought back to me all the 
stories I had heard of his drinking and of his wife’s heroic 
rescuing expeditions to neighboring saloons. A strange, 
unsatisfactory end to a man of great natural ability. 

Following him came a young girl leading a child of ten. 

I knew them at once. Ella McKee had been of the size 
of the little one, her sister, when I went away, and nothing 
gave me a keener realization of the years which had ^ 
passed than the flowering of the cliild I had known into 
this charming maiden of eighteen. Her resemblance to i 
her sister Flora was too marked to be mistaken, and the J 
little one by her side had the same flashing eyes and ^ 
radiant smile with which both of her grown up sisters 
were endowed. Their beauty fairly glorified the dingy 
street as they walked past my window, 
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Then an old farmer, bent and worn of frame, halted 
before me to talk with a merchant. This was David 
Babcock, Burton’s father, one of our old time neighbors, 
a little more bent, a little thinner, a little grayer — that 
was all, and as I listened to his words I asked, What pur- 
pose does a man serve by toiling like that for sixty years 
with no increase of leisure, with no growth in mental 
grace?” 

There was a wistful note in his voice which went 
straight to my heart. He said: '^No, our wheat crop 
ain’t a-going to amount to much this year. Of course we 
don’t try to raise much grain — ^it’s mostly stock, but I 
thought I’d try wheat again. I wisht we could get back 
to the good old days of wheat raising — ^it w’ant so con- 
fining as stock-raisin’.” His good days were also in the 
past! 

As I walked the street I met several neighbors from 
Dry Rim as well as acquaintances from the Grove. 
Nearly all, even the young men, looked worn and weather- 
beaten and some appeared both silent and sad. Laughter 
was curiously infrequent and I wondered whether in my 
days on the farm they had all been as rude of dress, as 
misshapen of form and as wistful of voice as they now 
seemed to me to be. Have times changed? Has a spirit 
of unrest and complaining developed in the American 
farmer? ” 

I perceived the town from the triple viewpoint of a 
former resident, a man from the city, and a reformer, and 
every minutest detail of dress, tone and gesture revealed 
new meaning to me. Fancher and Gammons were 
feebler certainly, and a little more querulous with age, 
and their faded beards and rough hands gave pathetic 
evidence of the hard wear of wind and toil. At the mo- 
ment nothing glozed the essential tragic futility of their 
existence. 
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I'Sien down the street cann; '‘The Ragamufilns,” the 
Httle Fourth of July itrocesiion, which in the old days 
had si'eiiK'il so futmy, so exciting to mo. t laughed no 
more. It tilh-il me with hittcnie.ss ia think that sudi a 
makesliift spectacle could amuse ativone. “ How dull and 
eventless life must he to enahk- siu h a pitiful travc.sty to 
attract and hold the attention of girls like Ella and 
Flora,” I thought as I s;iw them standing with their 
little sister to watih “the par.ide.” 

I'rom tlie window of a law olfice, Emma and Matilda 
Leetc were leatiitig anti I tlecidcd to make known 

to them. Emma, wlui h;ul hc'-n one of my high admira- 
tions, had ilevelopfd into ;i haniisume nntl interesting 
woman with very little ttf the village in her tlre.ss or ex- 
pression, auti when I stepped up to her ami a.skcd, “Do 
you know me?” her calm gray eye.; ami smiling lipsde- 
notwl humor. “Of course I know you -in spite of the 
heart!. Come in anti sit %vith us ami tell all us about 
ytmrself.” 

A.s we talked, I found tiiat they, at lea'-.t, had kept in 
touch witli the th'iughl tif the east, ami Ella umlerstood 
in Stone degree the tiark tiujod which I voiceil. She, too, 
occa.siona!ly ihnilded whether the life they were all Imng 
was worth while. “Wt* make the he st of it,” .she said, 
“hut none of us are living uj> to tnir dreams.” 

Her nuisicai voice, thoughtful eyes and tjuieJk btclli- 
gence. reas ;ertetl their charm, ami I spent an hour or 
more in her company talking of oUl frietuls. It was not 
nrres.sary to talk shiwn to her. She was e.ssendally urbM 
in itme while other of the girls who hatl or.ee iinjsressed 
mt? with their heauty hatl taken on the airs of village 
matrons and liid not interest me. If they retained as- 
pirations they concealtsl the fact. 'Eheir htudiands and 
children entirely sKCupietl their niimls. 

Retuniing to the street, I intrixluced myself to Uncle 
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Billy Fraser and Osmund Button and other Sun Prairie 
neighbors and when it became known that “Dick Gar- 
land’s boy ” was in town, many friends gathered about 
to shake my hand and inquire concerning “Belle” and 
“Dick.” 

The hard, crooked fingers, which they laid in my palm 
completed the sorrowful impression which their faces 
had made upon me. A twinge of pain went through my 
heart as I looked into their dim eyes and studied their 
heavy knuckles. I thought of the hand of Edwin Booth, 
of the flower-like palm of Helena Modjeska, of the subtle 
touch of Inness, and I said, “ Is it not time that the hu- 
man hand ceased to be primarily a bludgeon for hammer- 
ing a bare living out of the earth? Nature all bountiful, 
undiscriminating, would, under justice, make such toil 
unnecessary. ’ ’ My heart burned with indignation. Wi th 
William Morris and Henry George I exclaimed, “Nature 
is not to blame. Man’s laws are to blame,” — but of this 
I said nothing at the time — at least not to men like Bab- 
cock and Fraser. 

Next day I rode forth among the farms of Dry Run, 
retracing familiar lanes, standing under the spreading 
branches of the maple trees I had planted fifteen years 
before. I entered the low stone cabin wherem Neighbor 
Button had lived for twenty years (always intending 
sometime to build a house and make a granary of this), 
and at the table with the family and the hired men, I 
ate again of Ann’s “riz ” biscuit and sweet melon picldes. 
It was not a pleasant meal, on the contrary it was de- 
pressing to me. The days of the border were over, and 
yet Arvilla his wife was ill and aging, still living in 
pioneer discomfort toiling like a slave. 

At neighbor Gardner’s home, I watched his bent 
complaining old wife housekeeping from dawn to dark, 
literally dying on her feet. William Knapp’s home was 
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ponu'what in\|iri>vctl but the men still came to the table 
in their shirt sleeves sniellinp: ut s\vt>at and stinkins; of the 
stable, just as flu-y useti to do, atul Mrs. Knapp provni 
more «uut\'. more umvit'liUy than ever t;he spent twelve 
or fourteen hours eaeli liay on her swollen atul aching 
feet'b moved with a vvadiiliiut motictn heeause, as she 
explained. “I caidt litnp I’m just as lame in one bug 
as I am in t’other. Uut ’tain’t no use to ctimplain. I've 
just so nuu h work to do atul 1 might as well go ahead 
and do it." 

I slept lliat night in her '“best rmmi,” yes, at last, 
after thirty years of pioneer life, she had a guest chand.fr 
and a new "bed room With open pride and joy 

she lei] ilelle tiarl.md's boy in to view this itredmis ac* 
cjuisition, |u»intijig otii the soap and towels, and cuvfuily 
removing the eounterpane! I understoiKl her ptride, for 
jjiy mother l;ad ti.U yet aequirml anything so Insurious 
as this. She was jttiii on the biorder! 

Next day, I e.iUed u|H)n Andrew Aiu.dey .and rvhlie 
tlie Women cooked in red hot kitihen, Atuiy stulihed 
.about tlu; l.arsiyard in hh li.ire feet, showing me his 
hogs and Isor.'.e i. Nolwithstas;<iing his townaaitor and 
the f.ii t ll;.d it w,i.^ S>i!iday, he eame to dinner in a dirty, 
sweaty, coU.irle.s ■.hirt. .uu! I. silting at hia t.il-cioth 
covered talde, sUppnl bark, d.-eper, ever deejuT aumn't 
the stern realiUe.. of the life from whi. h I had emerge*!. 
I re* -riled th.it while mv father had never alluww.i hi$ 
siUi.i iif tlse hired men to rotm* I** the fable unwashed or 
im- ‘un!**-*!, we usually ale while rbathed in our sweaty 
p.ur.reuts, ylatf !*» get f.*.td inti* our niuuths in any deccci 
f.i ddoii, V, Id! • U'e -.cirU of the hur* n.nd the cow wbgW 
with the savor of the veap. There is »o escajre even 
on a nio-lrrn ‘‘nuhirl fam*" Sonn the >ni*>f of the !*arn. 

I'.vcjy luniw* I vi itr.! h.sd its imlividu.d mes.sage «f 
„.r*U*l Htru,'.id'* .'Old h.df hidden despair. .\gum hs^i 
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married and moved away to Dakota, and Bess had taken 
upon her girlish shoulders the burdens of wifehood and 
motherhood almost before her girlhood had reached its 
first period of bloom. In addition to the work of being 
cook and scrub-woman, she was now a mother and 
nurse. As I looked around upon her worn chairs, faded 
rag carpets, and sagging sofas, — the bare walls of her 
pitiful little house seemed a prison. I thought of her as 
she was in the days of her radiant girlhood and my 
throat filled with rebellious pain. 

All the gilding of farm life melted aw^ay. The hard 
and bitter realities came back upon me in a flood. Nature 
was as beautiful as ever. The soaring sky vras filled with 
shining clouds, the tinkle of the bobolink's fairy bells rose 
from the meadow, a mystical sheen was on the odor- 
ous grass and waving grain, but no splendor of cloud, no 
grace of sunset could conceal the poverty of these people, 
on the contrary they brought out, with a more intol- 
erable poignancy, the gracelessness of these homes, and 
the sordid quality of the mechanical daily routine of these 
lives. 

I perceived beautiful youth becoming bowed and bent. 
I saw lovely girlhood wasting away into thin and hope- 
less age. Some of the women I had known had withered 
into querulous and complaining spinsterhood, and I 
heard ambitious youth cursing the bondage of the farm. 
^^Of such pain and futility are the lives of the average 
man and woman of both city and country composed,” 
I acknowledged to myself with savage candor, ^^Why 
lie about it? ” 

Some of my playmates opened, their acrid hearts to 
me. My presence stimulated their discontent. I was 
one of them, one who having escaped had returned as 
from some far-off glorious land of achievement. My 
improved dress, my changed manner of speech, every- 
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thing I s;ii<h roused in. them a kitul of rebellious rage 
ami gave them unwonted jxiwer of expression. Their 
mood was no doubt transitory, but it was as real as my 
tiwn. 

Men who were growing bent in digging into the soil 
spoke to me of their desire to see something of the great 
<*asterir world before they dii'd. Women whose eyes 
Hi-re taded and dim with tears, listeneti to ino witli 
almost breathless interest whilst I toUl them of the great 
eities I had seen, of wonderful buildings, of theaters, 
of the music of the sea. Young girls e.xpres.seii to me 
their longing for a life which was better worth while, 
atul lads, eager for adv'cnture and excitein<‘nt, cuufuied 
to me their secret intention to lea\e tlu? farm at the 
earlie.st moment. “ £ tlon’t intend to wear out my life 
drudging on thus ohl place," s;iul We.sley Fancher with a 
bitter oath. 

Iti tho.se few days, £ perceiveil life without it ; glamor. 
£ n<t longer looked upon these toiliiig women with the 
tluHightless eyes of youth. £ .saw no Inuimr in the heat 
forms ami graying hair of the men. 1 In-p.m to utuier- 
stand that my own rnotlser hail trod a similar s!a%i,;h 
round with never a full day ui leisure, with ticarcely an 
hour of escape from the tugspng haiuls of childam. ami 
the m*ed of mending and wa^iiing ciitlhes, I recalled 
her a.s she pa.ssed fanu the churn to the stove, frutn the 
•Stove to the bedchamber, lun! from llie bwh hanihcr 
back to the kitchen, tl.iy after day, year after year, 
rising at tlaylight or before, and going to her beil only 
after the evening tlishes were wa dietl ami the stockings 
and clothing mended for the ni-'.ht, 

'rise estesitial tragedy ;uui hai^H’Usumsii of imu't liunsan 
life under the condiliotri into whiih our .s«Hirty w,i,i 
swiftly hsirdening enibittisred me, called fur expression, 
but even Uien I did not kxiorv that I liati fuuisd tny thense. 
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I had no intention at the moment of putting it into 
fiction. 

The reader may interrupt at this point to declare that 
all life, even the life of the city is futile, if you look at it 
in that way, and I reply by saying that I still have mo- 
ments when I look at it that way. What is it all about, 
anyhow, this life of ours? Certainly to be forever weary 
and worried, to be endlessly soiled with thankless labor 
and to grow old before one’s time soured and disap- 
pointed, is not the whole destiny of man! 

Some of these things I said to Emma and Matilda but 
their optimism was too ingrained to yield to my gray 
mood. We can’t afford to grant too much,” said Emma. 
“We are in it, you see.” 

Leaving the village of Osage, with my mind still in a 
tumult of revolt, I took the train for the Northwest, 
eager to see my mother and my Kttle sister, yet beginning 
to dread the changes which I must surely find in them. 
Not only were my senses exceedingly alert and impres- 
sionable, my eyes saw nothing but the loneliness and 
the lack of beauty in the landscape, and the farther west 
I went, the lonelier became the boxlike habitations of the 
plain. Here were the lands over which we had hurried 
in i88i, lured by the “Government Land” of the farther 
west. Here, now, a kind of pioneering behind the lines 
was going on. The free lands were gone and so, at last, 
the price demanded by these speculators must be paid. 

This wasteful method of pioneering, this desolate 
business of lonely settlement took on a new and tragic 
significance as I studied it. Instructed by my new philos- 
ophy I now perceived that these plowmen, these wives 
and daughters had been pushed out into these lonely 
ugly shacks by the force of landlordism behind. These 
plodding Swedes and Danes, these thrifty Germans, these 
hairy Russians had all fled from the feudalism of their 
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native lands and were here l)ccaiise they liad no share 
in the soil from wliich they sprunit. and litvausi' in the 
sctiletl communities of flie eastern states, the s|H‘cu!a.tive 
<Ieniaud for laud had liindereii tlimi fnen acquiring even 
a leasing right to the surface i)f the tairth. 

I clearly perceived tlKit our Stmg of Emigration had 
been, in effect, the hymn of fugitives! 

And yet all tliis did not iirevtail me from acknt>wk*il*yiiig 
the beauty of tlie earth. On t!u* contrary, r.iH*ial injustice 
intensified nature's prodigality. I said, ‘"Ves, the larul- 
scape is beautifuh but lunv niueh of its beauty pen* 
etrates to the heart of tlie men who are in tlir mitlsi ol it 
and battling witli it? How much <ff cunsMtatmn <!oes t!ie 
worn and weary renter find in tlie i>eauly of iluud and 
tree or in the s|>k‘n<lor of tlie sunset? (irace of iknver 
does not feed or clothe tlie body, am! v:\wn the toiii*r is 
both I-Kidly clotlied and badly led, bird -^mni and leaf- 
shine cannot Iiring content." IJIa* M;lkl. I U'.ked, 

Wiiy should all <ff a nKufs wakimt hnur-i. be spent ia an 
effort to f<‘ed and clothe las family? Is then* no| sm’iic- 
thing wrong in our social scheme wluai the uiiMaitliiig 
toiler remains fioor? 

With such thoughts filling my mintl, I pa-v-.ed llirotigh 
this belt of recent settlement ami came at li%t initi t lie val- 
ley of tlie James. One by one tlu” f.uubiar Hi tie 

wooden towns were left fieluiul t'Orung like liead . upem 
a string), and at last the elevator at (Irdway api'^rared on 
the edge of tiu* horuon, a minute, wavrritig pruj^v'iina 
against the skyline, ami half an hour htfer we c'lUen^cl the 
village, a sparse collectiiiu a( wratlnu'bi'atim 
liouses, witliout siiade of trees or ipscvi of lawn;., a 
desolate, dral) little town. 

Fathcfr met me at the train, grayer b^^ard :uid !mir, 
but looking hale and cheerful, and his vuit-r, lu-; iH’ciiiiai 
expressions swept away all my cit}'" tviperieme, In an 
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instant I was back precisely where I had been when I 
left the farm. He was Captain, I was a .corporal in the 
rear ranks. 

And yet he was distinctly less harsh, less keen. He 
had mellowed. He had gained in sentiment, in philos- 
ophy, that was evident, and as we rode away toward the 
farm we fell into intimate, almost tender talk. 

I was glad to note that he had lost nothing either in 
dignity or manliness in my eyes. His speech though 
sometimes imgrammatical was vigorous and precise and 
his stories gave e'vddence of his native constructive skill. 

Your mother is crazy to see 3^ou,’’ he said, ‘"but I have 
only this one-seated buggy, and she couldn't come down 
to meet you.'' 

When nearly a mile away I saw her standing outside 
the door of the house waiting for us, so eager that she 
could not remain seated, and as I sprang from the car- 
riage she came hurrying out to meet me, uttering a cu- 
rious little murmuring sound which touched me to the 
heart. 

The changes in her shocked me, filled me with a sense 
of guilt. Hesitation was in her speech. Her voice once 
so glowing and so jocund, was tremulous, and her brown 
hair, once so abundant, was thin and gray. I realized 
at once that in the three years of my absence she had 
topped the high altitude of her life and was now descend- 
ing swiftly toward defenseless age, and in bitter sadness 
I entered the house to meet my sister Jessie who was 
almost a stranger to me. 

She had remained small and was quaintly stooped in 
neck and shoulders but retained sometliing of her child- 
ish charm. To her I was quite alien, in no sense a 
brother. She was very reticent, but it did not take me 
long to discover that in her quiet fashion she commanded 
the camp. For all his military bluster, the old soldier 
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was entirely subject to her. She was never wilful con- 
cerning anything really important, but she assumed all 
the rights of an individual and being the only child left 
in the family, went about her alTairs without remark or 
question, serene, sweet but determined. 

The furniture and pictures i>f the lunise were quite as 
humble as I had reinemljered them to he. but mother 
wore with pri<le the silk dress I laid sent to her and was 
so hajjpy to have nie at home that she sat in silent Ciin- 
tent, while I toUl her of my life in Uoston (boasting of 
my .SUCCC.SS of course, I had to <io that to Justify myself), 
and explaining that I must return, in lime to resume my 
teacliing in Sej)tember. 

Har\'est was just beginning, an<l I said, “Father, if 
you’ll pay me full wages, I’ll take a hatid." 

'rhis pleased him grtsiUy, but he asketl, “Do you 
think you cam stand itt”' 

“I can try,’’ 1 responded. N’ext <lay 1 Uiid uiT niy city 
clothes and took my place as of <i!ti <m the stack. 

On the l>roail acres of the arid plains I lie header and 
not the binder was then iJi use Uir cutting the wheat, 
and as stacker I liad to take care of the g.rain brought to 
I'nc by the thrt-e header boxes. 

It was very iiard work that lirst tiay. It seemeti tlial 
I could not last out the aflernuou, but I did, and when 
at night I went to the house hir supper, I unild hardly 
sit at the table with the nuai. -su weary were my Innic-s. 
I sought my' bed early ami rose next day so sore that 
movement was torture. 'I'liis wore away at last and 
on the third day I had no diiheulty in keeping up my 
end of the whiilletree. 

The i)art of labor that I hatei! was the tlirt. Night 
after night as I came isi covereil with tiust, too tired to 
bathe, almost too weary to change tiiy shirt. I declarwl 
agaiimt any further harvesting. However, I generally 
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managed to slosh myself with cold water from the well, 
and so went to my bed with a measure of self-respect, 
but even the “spare room” was hot and small, and the 
conditions of my mother’s life saddened me. It w'as so 
hot and drear for her! 

Every detail of the daily life of the fann now assumed 
literary significance in my mind. The quick callousing 
of my hands, the swelling of my muscles, the sweating of 
my scalp, all the unpleasant results of severe physical 
labor I noted down, but with no intention of exalting 
toil into a wholesome and regenerative thing as Tolstoi, 
an aristocrat, had attempted to do. Labor when so pro- 
longed and severe as at tliis time my toil had to be, is 
warfare. I was not working as a aisitor but as a hired 
hand, and doing my full day’s work and more. 

At the end of the week I wrote to my friend Kirkland, 
cnclasing some of my detailed notes and his reply set me 
thinking. “ You’re tlie first actual farmer in ./Imerican 
fiction, — now toll tlie truth about it,” he wrote. 

Thereafter I studieil the glory of tlie sky and the 
splendor of the wheat with a deepening .sense of tlie 
generodty of nature and monstrous injustice of social 
cretxls. In the few moments of lei.sure which came to 
me a.s I lay in the shade of a grain-rick, I pencilled rough 
outlines of fxiems. My mind was in a condition of tan- 
talising productivity and I felt vaguely that I ought to 
be writing books instead of pitching grain. Conceptions 
for stories began to rise from the subcon-scious deeps of 
my thought like bubbles, noiseless and swift — ^and still 
I did not realbe that I had entered upon a new aireer. 

At night or on Sunday I continued my conferences 
with father and mother. Together we went over the 
past, talking of old neighbors and from one of these con- 
versations came the theme of my first story. It was a 
very simple tale (told by my mother) of an old woman, 
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who made a trip back to her York state home after an 
absence in the West of nearly thirty years. I was able 
to remember some of the details of her experience and 
when my mother had finished speaking I said to her, 
“That is too good to lose. I’m going to write it out.” 
Then to amuse her, I added, “Why, that’s worth seventy- 
five dollars to me. I’ll go halves with you.” 

Smilingly she held out her hand. “Very well, you may 
give me my share now.” 

“Wait till I write it,” I replied, a little taken aback. 

Going to my room I set to work and wrote nearly two 
thousand words of the sketch. This I brought out later 
in the day and read to her with considerable excitement. 
I really felt that I had struck out a character which, while 
it did not conform to the actual woman in tire case, was 
almost as vivid in my mind. 

Mother listened very quietly xmtil I had finished, then 
remarked with sententious approval. “That’s good. 
Go on.” She had no doubt of my ability to go on— in- 
definitely! 

I explained to her that it wasn’t so easy as aU that, 
but that I could probably finish it in a day or two. 
(As a matter of fact, I completed the story in Bos- 
ton but mother got her share of the “loot” just the 
same.) 

Soon afterward, while sitting in the door looking out 
over the fields, I pencilled the first draft of a little poem 
called Color in tJte Wheat which I also read to her. 

She received this in the same manner as before, from 
which it appeared that nothing I wrote could surprise 
her. Her belief in my powers was quite boundless. 
Father was inclined to ask, “What’s the good of it?” 

Of course all of my visit was not entirely made up of 
hard labor in the field. There were Sundays when we 
could rest or entertain the neighbors, and sometimes a 
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shower gave us a few hours’ respite, but for the most part 
the weeks which I spent at home were weeks of stern 
service in the ranks of the toilers. 

There was a very good reason for my close application 
to the fork-handle. Father paid me an extra price as 
^^boss stacker,” and I could not afford to let a day pass 
without taking the fullest advantage of it. At the same 
time I was careful not to convey to my pupils and friends 
in Boston the disgraceful fact that I was still dependent 
upon my skill with a pitch-fork to earn a living. I was 
not quite sure of their approval of the case. 

At last there came the time when I must set my face 
toward the east. 

It seemed a treachery to say good-bye to my aging 
parents, leaving them and my untrained sister to this 
barren, empty, laborious life on the plain, vrhilst I re- 
turned to the music, the drama, the inspiration, the glory 
of Boston, Opposite poles of the world could not be 
farther apart. Acute self-accusation took out of my 
return all of the exaltation and much of the pleasure 
which I had expected to experience as I dropped my 
harvester’s fork and gloves and put on the garments of 
civilization once more. 

With heart sore with grief and rebellion at "^Hhe in- 
exorable trend of things,” I entered the car, and when 
from its window I looked back upon my grieving mother, 
my throat filled with a suffocating sense of guilt. I was 
deserting her, recreant to my blood! — ^That I was re- 
enacting the most characteristic of all American dramas 
in thus pursuing an ambitious career in a far-off city 
I most poignantly realized and yet — I went! It seemed 
to me at the time that my duty lay in the way of giving 
up all my selfish plans in order that I might comfort 
my mother in her growing infirmity, and counsel and 
defend my sister — but I did not. I went away borne 
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on a stream of jiurpose so strong that I seemed but a leal 
in its resistless flood. 

I'his feeling of bitterness, of rebellion, of dissatisfac- 
tion with mysi if, wore gradually away, and by tiie time 
I reached Chicago I had resolved to climb high. “I 
will carry mother and Jessie to comfort and to some small 
share, at least, in the world of art," was my rcsobe. In 
tins way I sought to palliate my sell'ish plan. 

Obscurely forming in my mind were two great literary 
concepts — that truth was a higher t{uality than Ijeautv, 
and that to spread the reign of justice shtntld everywlanx* 
be the design a'ld intent of the artist, 'I'he merely beau- 
tiful in art seenus:! petty, atul sueci-ss at the co.st of t!u! 
happiness of ot Inn's a monstrous egotism. 

In the spirit of these iileals I returned to my small 
attic room in J.unaica riain and set to w<irk to put my 
new conceptions into some .sort of literary form. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


I Join the Ant i-P overty Brigade 

I N the slow procession of my struggling fortunes 
this visit to the West seems important, for it was 
the beginning of my career as a fictionist. My talk with 
Kirkland and my perception of the sordid monotony 
of farm life had given me a new and very definite emo- 
tional relationship to my native state. I perceived now 
the tragic value of scenes which had hitherto appeared 
merely dull or petty. My eyes were opened to the en- 
forced misery of the pioneer. As a reformer my blood 
was stirred to protest. As a writer I was beset with a 
desire to record in some form this newly-born conception 
of the border. 

No sooner did I reach my little desk in Jamaica Plain 
than I began to write, composing in the glow of a flam- 
ing conviction. With a delightful (and deceptive) sense 
of power, I graved with heavy hand, as if with pen of 
steel on brazen tablets, picture after picture of the plain. 
I had no doubts, no hesitations about the kind of effect 
I wished to produce. I perceived little that was poetic, 
little that was idyllic, and nothing that was humorous 
in the man, who, with hands like claws, was scratching 
a scanty living from the soil of a rented farm, while his 
wife walked her ceaseless round from tub to chum and 
from churn to tub. On the contrary, the life of such a 
family appealed to me as an almost unreKevedly tragic 
futility. . 

In the few weeks between my return and the beginning 
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of my teacliin'r, I wrote stn'cral short stories, .'uid out. 
linetl a propagandist play. W’itli ver\" little thought as 
to whether sueli stories wouhl .sell rapiiily or nut at all I 
began to send them away, to the Ctnlury, to Ihirptrs, 
and otlier first class magazines without iierrnittir.g my- 
self any deep liisappointment when they came back— 
as they all did! 

However, Iia\’ing resolved upon being printed by the 
best periodicals I persisted. Na>twithstatuling rejection 
after rejection I maintained an ekwated aim and con- 
tinued to fire away. 

There was a certain arrogance in all this, I will admit, 
but tliere was also sound logic, fur f was .seeking the 
able.st editorial juilgment and in this way I gut it. My 
manuscripts were badly put tugetlier (I used cheap pajier 
and could not alTord a typist), hence f cuulil nut blame 
the reailers who hurried my sturies hack at me. No 
doubt my illegible writing as well as the blunt. imrcleiUing 
truth of my picture's repelled them, (hie or two friemlly 
souls wrote personal notes protesting Ujtainst my “false 
interpretatiun of western life." 

'I'lie fact that I, a working faninT, was jirescnfing for 
the first time in tictiun th«' m tualitivs of westrrn tiHim 
try life did mil impress them as favorably as I had ev- 
pected it to do. My own plfusurc in bfing true w.is not 
shareil, it would seem, by others. "Give us charming 
love stories!" pleatled the ed'bii s. 

“No, we’ve had enough of lies." I replied. “Other 
writers are telling the truth about tiie city, the artism's 
narrow, grimy, tiangeruus job i.s Iniiig pictured, and it 
appears to me that the time has come to tell the truth 
about the barn yard’s daily griml. I have livisl the life 
and I know that fanning is not entirely made up of berry- 
ing, tossing the new-mown hay and singing 'J'fie Old 
Oaken Bucket on the |X)rdi by nioonlight. 
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^^The working farmer/’ I went on to argue, “has to 
live in February as well as June. He must pitch manure 
as well as clover. Milking as depicted on a blue china 
plate where a maid in a flounced petticoat is caressing a 
gentle Jersey cow in a field of daisies, is quite unlike sit- 
ting down to the steaming flank of a stinking brindle 
heifer in flytime. Pitching odorous timothy in a poem 
and actually putting it into a mow with the tempera- 
ture at ninety-eight in the shade are widely separated 
in fact as they should be in fiction. Forme,” I concluded, 
“the grime and the mud and the sweat and the dust 
exist. They still form a large part of life on the farm, 
and I intend that they shall go into my stories in their 
proper proportions.” 

Alas! Each day made me more and more the dissenter 
from accepted economic as well as literary conventions. 
I became less and less of the booming, indiscriminating 
patriot. Precisely as successful politicians, popular 
preachers and vast traders diminished in importance in 
my mind, so the significance of Whitman, and Tolstoi 
and George increased, for they all represented qualities 
which make for saner, happier and more equitable con- 
ditions in the future. Perhaps I despised idlers and 
time-savers unduly, but I was of an age to be extreme. 

During the autumn Henry George was announced to 
speak in Faneuil Hall, sacred ark of liberty, and with 
eager feet my brother and I hastened to the spot to hear 
this reformer whose fame already resounded through- 
out the English-speaking world. Beginning his campaign 
in California he had carried it to Ireland, where he had 
been twice imprisoned for speaking his mind, and now 
after having set Bernard Shaw and other English Fabians 
aflame with indignant protest, was about to run for 
mayor of New York City. 

I have an impression that the meeting was a noon-day 
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meeting for men, at any rate the iiistoricul old hall, 
which had echoed to the voices of tlarrison and I’hillips 
and Webster was filled wdth an eager expectant throng. 
The sanded floor was packed with auditors staiuling 
shoulder to shoulder and the galleries wore crowdetl 
with these who, like ourselves, ha<l gone early in ortler 
to ensure seats. From our places in the front row we 
looked down upon an almost solid mosaic of derby hats, 
the majority of which were rusty by e.xpo.sure to witul and 
rain. 

As I waited I recalled my father’s stories of the .stern 
passions of anti-slavery days. In this hall Wendell 
Phillips in the pride and power of his early inanhoewi, 
had risen to reply to the cowardly ajwlogies of entrenched 
conservatism, and here now another voice was about to 
be raised in behalf of those whom the law oppressed. 
My brother had also read Progress and Proverly and 
both of us felt that we were taking part in a distinctly 
historical event, the beginning of a new abolition move- 
ment. 

At last, a stir at the back of the platform announced 
the approach of the speaker. Three or four men suddenly 
appeared from some concealed door and entered upon the 
stage. One of them, a short man with a full nnl beard, 
we recognized at once, — “The prophet of San Francisco” 
as he was then called (in fine derision) was iu)t a notice- 
able man till he removed his hat. Then the fine line of 
his face from the crown of his head to the tip of hi.4 chin 
printed itself ineffaccably upon our minds. Tlie dome- 
like brow was that of one highly specialized on lines of 
logic and sjnnpathy. There was also something in the 
tense poise of lus body which foretold the orator. 

Impatiently the audience endured the speaker.^ who 
prepared the way and then, finally, Gc<irge stcppcnl for- 
ward, but prolonged waves of cheering again iintl again 
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prevented his beginning. Thereupon he started pacing 
to and fro along the edge of the platform, his big head 
thrown back, his small hands clenched as if in anticipa- 
tion of coming battle. He no longer appeared small. 
His was the master mind of that assembly. 

His first words cut across the air with singular calm- 
ness. Coming after the applause, following the nervous 
movement of a moment before, his utterance was sur- 
prisingly cold, masterful, and direct. Action had con- 
densed into speech. Heat was transformed into light. 

His words were orderly and well chosen. They had 
precision and grace as well as power. He spoke as other 
men write, with style and arrangement. His address 
could have been printed word for word as it fell from his 
lips. This self-mastery, this graceful lucidity of utter- 
ance combined with a personal presence distinctive and 
dignified, reduced even his enemies to respectful silence. 
His altruism, his sincere pity and his hatred of injustice 
sent me away in the mood of a disciple. 

Meanwhile a few of his followers had organized an 
^^Anti-Poverty Society” similar to those which had 
already sprung up in New York, and my brother and I 
used to go of a Sunday evening to the old Horticultural 
Hall on Tremont Street, contributing our presence and 
our dimes in aid of the meeting. Speakers were few 
and as the weeks went by the audiences grew smaller 
and smaller till one night Chairman Roche announced 
with sad intonation that the meetings could not go on. 
^^YouVe all got tired of hearing us repeat ourselves and 
we have no new speaker, none at all for next week. I 
am afraid we’ll have to quit.” 

My brother turned to me — '^Here’s your ^call,’” 
he said. “Volunteer to speak for them.” 

Recognizing my duty I rose just as the audience was 
leaving and sought the chairman. With a tremor of ex- 
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citement in my voice I said, “If you can use me as 
a speaker for next Sunday I will do my best for you.” 

Roche glanced at me for an instant, and then without 
a word of question, shouted to the autlience, “Wait a 
moment! We have a .speaker for next Sunday.” Then, 
bending down, he asked of me, “What is your name aiui 
occupation? ” 

I told him, and again he lifted his voice, this tiim^ in 
triumphant shout, “Professor Hamlin Garland will 
speak for us ne.xt Sunday at eight o’clock. Ctnne and 
bring all your friends.” 

“You are in for it now',” laughed my brother glee- 
fully. “You’ll be lineti up with tire anarchists sure! " 

That evening was in a very real sense a parting of the 
ways for me. To refuse this call was to go scllish!}- and 
comfortably along the lines of literary activity I h:ul 
chosen. To arcei>t was to enter the arena where problems 
of economic justice were being sternly fought out. I 
understood already .something of the tlisa<lvantage which 
attached to Ireitig calloti a refornujr, but nn- sense of 
duty and the influence of fferi>i;rt Spt;nc«'r and Walt 
Whitman rose above my doubts. I clecided to do iny 
part. 

All the week I agonized over my address, aixd otr Sun- 
day spoke to a crowded house with a kiml of partisan 
success. On Monday my gtiod friend (‘haniherlin, 
7'Ac Listener of The 2'ranscri{>t tilled his cohunn with a 
long review of my heretical haraug.ue. With one leap 
I had reached the lime-light of cousiTvative Boston’s 
disapproval ! 

Chamberlin, himself a “philosophical anarOu-it,’’ was 
plca.sed with the individualistic note which ran through 
my harangue. Tlte Single 'I'axers were of course, de- 
lighted for I admitted my <li.HcipU:,shii) to George, and 
my socialistic friends urged that tlte general dfcct of my 
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argument was on their side. Altogether, for a penniless 
student and struggling story writer, I created something 
of a sensation. All my speeches thereafter helped to 
dye me deeper than ever with the color of reform. 

However, in the midst of my Anti-Poverty Campaign, 
I did not entirely forget my fiction and my teaching. 
I was becoming more and more a companion of artists 
and poets, and my devotion to things literary deepened 
from day to day. A dreadful theorist in some w'ays, I 
was, after all, more concerned with literary than with 
social jmoblcms. Writing was my life, land reform one 
of my convictions. 

High in my attic room I bent above my manuscript 
with a fierce resolve. From eight o’clock in the morning 
until half past twelve, I dug and polished. In the after- 
noon, I met my classes. In the evening I revised what 
I had written and in case I did not go to the theater or 
to a lecture (I had no social engagements) I wrote until 
ten o’clock. For recreation I .sometimes drove with Dr. 
('ross on hi.s calls or walked tlie lanes and climbed the 
hills with my brother. 

In this way most of my stories of the west were writ- 
ten. Happy in my own work, I bitterly resented the 
laws which created millionaires at the e.xpense of the 
poor. 

These were days of security and tranquillity, and good 
friends thickenai. Each week I felt myself in less danger 
of being obliged to shingle, though I still had difficulty in 
clolliing myself properly. 

Again I saw Booth play his wondrous round of parts 
and was able to complete my monograph which I called 
The Art of Edmn Booth. I even went so far as to send to 
the great actor the chapter on his Macbeth and received 
from liim grateful acknowledgments, in a diarming 
letter. 
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A little later I had the great honor of meeting him foi 
a moment and it happened in this way. 'I’hc veteran 
reader, Jame.s IC. Murdock, was giving a recital in a small 
hall on Park Street, and it was privately announced that 
Edwin Booth and lauvrence Barrett wouki lx* present. 
This was enough to justify me in giving up one of my 
precious dollars on the chance of seting the great trage- 
dian enter the room. 

He came in a little late, flushing, timid, apologetic! It 
seemed to me a very curious and wonderful thing that 
this man who had spoken to millions of pe«»ple from be- 
hind the footlights should be timid us a niaitl when con- 
fronted by less than two hundred of his wtir-hipful 
fellow citizens in a small hall. So gentle and kindly did 
he seem. 

My courage grew, and after the k'cture I afifiroachcii 
the spot where he stowi, and Mr. barretl intrtKlui'cd me 
to him as “ the author of the lectvire on .Sfathtik.” Never 
had I looked into such eyes • oleep and liark anti sad and 
my tongue failerl me miserably. I coukl not .say a vvonl. 
Booth smiled with kindly interest ai«l tmirnuuvd his 
thanks for my crititiue, and I went away, tiown ;u roH 
the Common in a glow of delight aiul atliniration. 

In the mid.st of all my other duties I wa.s preji.iring my 
brother Franklin for the stage, Ves, through .some mi.;, 
chance, this son of the prairie ha<i tibtained the privilege 
of studying with a retired “leading lady’’ who still 
occasionally math; tours of the “Kerosene Circuit" asid 
who had agreeti to take him t»ut with her, provided he 
made suflicient progress to warrant it. It was to preparr, 
him for this trip that 1 met him three nights in fln' week 
at his oflice (he was lKiokkee|>er in a cutlery tirm* and 
there rtdiearsed East Lynne, Leah the Earsitken, anti The 
Lady of Lyons. 

From seven o'clock until nine I helcl the bivrk whilst 
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he pranced and shouted and gesticulated through his 
lines. 

At last, emboldened by his star’s praise, he cut loose 
from his ledger and went out on a tour which was ex- 
tremely diverting but not at all remunerative. The com- 
pany ran on a reef and Frank sent for carfare which I 
cheerfully remitted, crediting it to his educational account. 

The most vital literary man in all America at this time 
was Wm. Dean Howells who was in the full tide of his 
powers and an issue. All through the early eighties, 
reading Boston was divided into two parts, — those who 
liked HoweUs and those who fought him, and the most 
fiercely debated question at the clubs was whether his 
heroines were true to life or whether they were carica- 
tures. In many homes he was read aloud with keen 
enjoyment of his delicate humor, and his graceful, incisive 
English; in other circles he was condemned because of his 
^^injustice to the finer sex.” 

As for me, having begun my literary career (as the 
reader may recall) by assaulting this leader of the real- 
istic school I had ended, naturally, by becoming his 
public advocate. How could I help it? 

It is true a large part of one of my lectures consisted of 
a gratuitious slam at ^^Mr. Howells and the so-called 
realists,” but further reading and deeper thought along 
the lines indicated by Whitman, had changed my view. 
One of Walt’s immortal invitations which had appealed 
to me with special power was this: 

Stop this day and night with me 

And you shall possess the origin of all poems; 

You shaU no longer take things at second or third hand 
Nor look through the eyes of the dead, 

Nor through my eyes either, 

But through your own eyes. . . . 

You shall listen to all sides, 

And filter them from yourself. 
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Thus by a circuitous route I had arrived at a position 
where I found myself inevitably a supporter not only of 
Howells but of Henry James whose work assumed ever 
larger significance in my mind. I was ready to concede 
with the realist that the poet might go round the earth 
and come back to find the things nearest at hand the 
sweetest and best after all, but that certain injustices, 
certain cruel facts must not be blinked at, and so, whik 
admiring the grace, the humor, the satire of Howells^ 
books, I was saved from anything like imitation by the 
sterner and darker material in which I worked. 

My wall of prejudice against the author of A Modern 
Instance really began to sag when during the second year 
of my stay in Boston, I took up and finished The Units- 
covered Country (which I had begun five or six years be- 
fore), but it was The Minister's Charge which gave the 
final push to my defenses and fetched them tumbling 
about ears in a cloud of dust. In fact, it was a review 
of this book, written for the Transcript which brought 
about a meeting with the great novelist. 

My friend Hurd liked the review and had it set up. 
The editor, Mr. Clement, upon reading it in proof said 
to Hurd, ^‘This is an able review. Put it in as an edito- 
rial. Who is the writer of it? ’’ Hurd told him about me 
and Clement was interested. “ Send him to me,^’ he said. 

On Saturday I was not only surprised and delighted by 
the sight of my article in large type at the head of the 
literary page, I was fluttered by the word which Mr. 
Clement had sent to me. 

Humbly as a minstrel might enter the court of his king, 
I went before the editor, and stood expectantly while he 
said: “That was an excellent article. I have sent it to 
Mr. Howells. You should know him and sometime I will 
give you a letter to him, but not now. Wait awhile. 
War is being made upon him just now, and if you were 
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to meet him your criticism would have less weight. His 
enemies would say that you had come under his personal 
influence. Go ahead with the work you have in hand, 
and after you have put yourself on record concerning 
him and his books I will see that you meet him.” 

Like a knight enlisted in a holy war I descended the 
long narrow stairway to the street, and went to my home 
without knowing what passed me. 

I ruminated for hours on Mr. Clement’s praise. I read 
and re-rcad my “able article” till I knew it by heart and 
tiien I started in, seriously, to understand and estimate 
the school of fiction to which Mr. Howells belonged. 
I read every one of his books as soon as I could obtain 
them. I read James, too, and many of the European 
realists, but it must have been two years before I called 
upon Mr. Clement to redeem his promise. 

Deeply excited, witli my note of introduction carefully 
stowed in my inside pocket, I took the train one summer 
afternoon bound for Lee’s Hotel in Auburndale, where 
Mr. Howells was at this time living. 

I fervently hoped that the building would not be too 
magnificent for I felt very small and very poor on alight- 
ing at the station, and every rod of my advance sensibly 
viecreased my self-esteem. Starting with faltering feet 
I came to tlie entrance of the grounds in a state of panic, 
and as I looked up the path toward the towering portico 
of the hotel, it seemed to me the palace of an emperor 
and my resolution entirely left me. Actually I walked 
up the street for some distance before I was able to 
secure sufficient grip on myself to return and enter. 

“It is entirely unwarranted and very presumptuous 
in me to be thus intruding on a great author’s time,” 
I admitted, but it was too late to retreat, and so I kept 
on. Entering the wide central hall I crept warily across 
its polished, hardwood floor to the desk where a highly 
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ornate clerk presided. In a nreek, husky voice I asked, 
“ Is Mr. Howells in?” 

“He is, but he’s at dinner,” the despot on the otlier 
side of the counter coldly replied, and his tone iinj'lied 
that he didn’t think tlie great author would relish being 
disturbed by an individual who didn’t even know the 
proper time to call. However, I i)roducetl n\y letter of 
introduction and with some acce.ss of spirit requested 
His Highness to have it sent in. 

A colored porter soon retumal, showed me to a recep- 
tion room off tlie hall, and told me tluit Mr. Howells 
would be out in a few minutes. During these minutes 
I sat with e^'cs on the portieres and a frog in my throat. 
“How will he receive me? How will he knik? What 
shall I say to him? ” I asked mj'seif, and l)chold I hadn’t 
an idea left! 

Suddenly the curtains parted and a short man with a 
large head stood framed in the ojxining. His face was 
impassive but his glance was one of the most piercing 
I had ever encountered. In the .single instant before 
he smiled he discovered my character and my tliought 
as though his eyes had been the lenses of smne singular 
and powerful x-ray instrument. It was the glance of a 
novelist. 

Of course all this took but a moment’s time. Then 
his face softened, became winning and his glance was 
gracious. “I’m glad to see you,” he said, and his tone 
was cordial. “Won't you be seated?” 

We took seats at die opposite ends of a long sofa, and 
Mr. Howells began at once to inquire concerning the 
work and the purfxwes of his vl.sitor. He soon drew 
forth the story of my coming to Boston and developed 
my theory of literature, listening intently while I told 
him of my history of American Ideals and my attempt 
at fiction. 
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My conception of the local novel and of its great im^ 
portance in American literature, especially interested 
the master who listened intently while I enlarged upon 
my reasons for believing that the local novel would con- 
tinue to grow in power and insight. At the end I said, 
“In my judgment the men and women of the south, 
the west and the east, are working (without knowing 
it) in accordance with a great principle, which is this: 
American literature, in order to be great, must be na- 
tional, and in order to be national, must deal with condi- 
tions peculiar to our own land and climate. Every 
genuinely American writer must deal with the life he 
knows best and for which he cares the most. Thus Joel 
Chandler Harris, George W. Cable, Joseph Kirkland, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and Mary Wilkins, like Bret Harte, 
are but varying phases of the same movement, a move- 
ment which is to give us at last a really vital and original 
literature! ” 

Once set going I fear I went on like the political orator 
who doesn’t know how to sit down. I don’t think I 
did quit. Howells stopped me with a compliment. 
“ You’re doing a line and valuable work,” he said, and I 
thought he meant it — and he did mean it. “Each of us 
has had some perception of this movement but no one 
has correlated it as you have done. I hope you will go 
on and finish and publish your essays.” 

These words uttered, perhaps, out of momentary 
conviction brought the blood to my face and filled me 
with conscious satisfaction. Words of praise by this 
keen thinker were like golden medals. I had good reason 
to know how discriminating he was in his use of adjec- 
tives for he was even then the undisputed leader in the 
naturalistic school of fiction and to gain even a moment’s 
interview with him would have been a rich reward for 
a youth who had only just escaped from spreading 
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manure on an Towa farm. Emboldened by bis pradous 
manner, I went on. I confesstnl tliat i totJ was deter- 
mined to do a little at reror<lin}' Ijv way of liotion the 
manners ami customs <'f my native West, “i don’t 
know that i can write a novel> but 1 inteiul to try," I 
added. 

He was I.int! onoui'h then to say that he would like to 
see some of my stories of fowa. ‘‘You have a!mo.st a 
clear field out there ---no one but Howe seems to be 
tilling it.” 

How hnig he talked or how long I talkecl, I do not 
know, but at last (proliably in self-<iefense), he suggested 
that we take a walk. We strollwl about the ganlen a 
few minutes anil each moment niy sjnrit.s ro.se. fur he 
treated me, not merely as an aspiring student, but as a 
fellow author in whom lie could freely corilkle. At last, 
in hi.s gentle way, he turned me toward my train. 

It was then as we were walking slowly down the street, 
that he fared me with the trust of a comrade aiul asked, 
“What would you think of a story dealing with the 
etTcct of a dream on the life of a man? I have in mind 
a tale to he called Tin' ShihitKv of ii thoam, or some- 
thing like that, wherein a man is to be intiuenced in some 
decideii way by the metnory of a vision, a ghostly ligure 
wliidi is to pursue him anti have some share in the linal 
catastrophe, whatever it may turn out to l>e. What 
wouhi you think of such a plot?” 

Filled with surprise at his trust and ctwifitience, I man- 
aged to stammer a jutigrnent. “ It wouhi th;|«mil entirely 
nt»m the tre.Uim-nt," I atiswereti, “The theme is a 
little like Hawthorne, hut I t an umlerstand how. uruicr 
your hand, it W’aiiki not he in the lea.st like Haw- 
thorne.” 

His assent was instant. " You think it not tjuite like 
me? You are right. It does sound u link lurith I may 
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.never write it, but if I do, you may be sure it will be 
treated in my own way and not in Hawthorne’s way.” 

Stubbornly I persisted. “There are plenty who can 
do the weird kind of thing, Mr. Howells, but there is 
only one man who can write books like A Modern 
Instance and Silas Lapham.” 

All that the novelist said, as well as his manner of 
saying it was wonderfully enriching to me. To have 
such a man, one whose fame was even at this time inter- 
national, desire an expression of my opinion as to the 
fitness of his chosen theme, was like feeling on my 
shoulder the touch of a kingly accolade. 

I went away, exalted. My apprenticeship seemed 
over! To America’s chief literary man I was a fellow- 
writer, a critic, and with this recognition the current of 
my ambition shifted course. I began to hope that I, 
too, might some day become a social historian as 
well as a teacher of literature. The reformer was still 
present, but the literary man had been reinforced, and 
yet, even here, I had chosen tire unpopular, unprofitable 
side! 

Thereafter the gentle courtesy, the tact, the exquisite, 
yet simple English of this man was my education. Every 
hour of his delicious humor, his wise advice, his ready 
sympathy sent me away in mingled exaltation and de- 
spair — despair of my own blunt and common diction, 
exaltation over his continued interest and friendship. 

How I must have bored that sweet and gracious soul! 
lie could not cscai)c me. If he moved to Belmont I 
pursued him. If he went to Nahant or Magnolia or 
Kitterj' I spent my money like water in order to follow 
him up and bother him about my work, or worry him 
into a public acceptance of the single tax, and yet every 
word he spoke, every letter he wrote was a benediction 
and an inspiration. 
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He was a constant revelation to me of the swift trand- 
tions of mood to wfiicli a Celtic man of letters is liable. 
His humor was like a low, sweet fiuhblini^ gt^yser spring. 
It rose with a cluickle ck>se upon some very somber 
mooti and briske into exi|uisitc phrases whieli lingered 
in my mind for weeks. Siile hy sale with ever\“ jest was 
a bitter siglu lie, too, Iiad hwn deeply moved by new 
social ideals, and we talked riuiclt of the growing cmitrasts 
of rich and poor, of the sulTering ami loneliness of the 
farmer, the di-spair id” tlie pndetariat, and tlunigh I 
could never quite get him to perceive tlic iliffcreiice 
between his program and ours {fie was always hir some 
vague socialistic reform), he readily admitted that land 
momyf'Kily was tlie clutd” cause of {Kiverty. and the first 
injustiee to be <lestroyecl. ‘*Hut you must go farthcq 
much farther/' fie would sadly say. 

Of all of my iitt^rary friends at this tiim*, Kdgar diain- 
berlin of t!ie Tran^sfripi was the most ctingenial He, tun, 
was from Wiscunsiu, and lived tfie wocnis ami lidtis 
with passionate fervor. At his hoine I, met many ai tiie 
young writers of liostiiii at least tfiey were yuuag 
then ■Sylvester ilaxler, Imogeiie Uuiney, *\!inna Smith, 
Alice Ib'uwn, Mary iC Wilkins, ami Bradfuril Ikaxey 
were often t!u.*n\ No events in my life exiaqit my ois 
casional calls on M r. I iowrils were more stimulating to me 
tliun my visits to tlu: t'ircle about (‘hamlierlirfs hearth - 
(he was the kimi of man who could not live without an 
op'ijn hnd ami Mrs. ( 1iaiuiier!iids bomullessly hosjiitalde 
talde was an ecjually a|i|>ea!ing Jiiy. 

How' they rega.rded rmt at that tinu* I cannot surely de- 
fine-- perhaps they tolerahni me iiut of love fur the West. 
But i here acknowledge my obligation to *'1’he Listener;’' 
He taught me to rec'ogiii/r literary themes in the city, 
for he iiroughf the same keen insigfit. the same tetnliT 
■sympatiiy to bear upon tlie enmaisof the streets that he 
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used in describing the songs of the thrush or the whir of 
the partridge. 

He was especially interested in the Italians who were 
just beginning to pour into The North End, displacing 
tire Irish as workmen in the streets, and often in his 
column made gracious and charming references to them, 
softening without doubt the suspicion and dislike with 
which many citizens regarded them. 

Hurd, on tire contrary, was a very bookish man. He 
sat amidst mountains of “books for review” and yet 
he was always ready to welcome the slender volume of 
the new poet. To him I owe much. From him I secured 
my first knowledge of James Whitcomb Riley, and it 
was Hurd who first callal my attention to Kirkland’s 
Zury. Through him I came to an enthusiasm for the 
study of Ibsen and Bjornsen, for he was widely read in 
the literature of the north. 

On the desk of this hard-working, ill-paid man of 
letters (wlio never failed to utter words of encourage- 
ment to me) I wish to lay a tardy wreath of grateful 
praise. He deserves the best of the world beyond, for he 
got little but hard work from this. He loved poetry 
of ail kinds and enjoyed a wide correspondence with 
those “who could not choose but sing.” His desk was 
crammed with UdLers from struggling youths whose 
names arc familiar now, and in whom he took an almost 
paternal interest. 

One day as I was leaving Hurd’s office he said, “By 
the way. Garland, you ought to know Jim Herne. He’s 
doing much the same sort of work on the stage that you 
and Miss Wilkins are putting into the short story. Here 
arc a couple of tickets to his play. Go and see it and 
come back and tell what you think of it.” 

Herne’s name was new to me but Hurd’s commenda- 
tion was enough to take me down to the obscure theater 
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in the South End where Drifting, Apart was f (laying 
The play was advertised as “a story uf the (iloucesiet 
fishennen” and Katharine I lerne was the '* Mary Miller”' 
of the piece. Herne’s part was that uf a stalwart lisher- 
man, married to a delicate young girl, and when the cur- 
tain went up on his first scene I was <lelighltsi viitli the 
setting. It was a veritable cottage interior -uol an 
English cottage but an American working man’s h<ime. 
The worn chairs, the rag rugs, the sewing machine doing 
duty as a flowerstaiul, all were in keeiiing. 

The dialogue was homely, intimate, almost trivial and 
yet contained a sweet and toucliiug quality. It was, 
indeed, of a piece with the work of Miss Jewett only 
more humorous, and the action of Katharine and James 
Herne was in key with the text, 'fhe busine-is of " J.u k’s ” 
shaving and getting reatly to go down the street was most 
delightful in spirit and tlic act closed with a touch of 
true pathos. 

The second act, a “dream act ’’ was not so good, but the 
play came back to realities in the last act and sent ns ;ill 
away in joyous mood. It was for me tlie beginning of the 
local color American drama, and liefuiv I went to sleep 
that night I wrote a letter to Herne telling liim how sig- 
nificant I found his play and wishing him the suctess he 
deserved. 

Almost by return mail came his reply thanking me f.ir 
my good wishes and e.xpre.viing a tie.ire to nn-et me. 
“We arc almost always at home on Stintlay and sliall be 
very glad to sec you whenever you can find titne to come." 

A couple of weeks later as soon as I thought it 
seemly—I went out to Ashnumt to see flu'ui, fur my in- 
terest was keen. I knew no one con!ie<fed with tlu 
stage at this time and I was curious to know I wa-i 
almost frenzicdly eager to know the kind of folk the 
Hemes were. 
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My first view of their house was a disappointment. 
It was quite like any other two-story suburban cottage. 
It had a small garden but it faced directly on the walk 
and was a most uninspiring color. But if the house dis- 
appointed me the home did not. Heme, who looked 
older than when on the stage, met me with a curiously 
impassive face but I felt his friendship through this 
mask. Katharine who was even more charming than 
^^Mary Miller’' wore no mask. She was radiantly cordial 
and we were friends at once. Both persisted in calling 
me professor” although I explained that I had no 
right to any such title. In the end they compromised 
by calling me ^'the Dean,” and “the Dean” I remained 
in all the happy years of our friendship. 

Not the least of the charms of this home was the com- 
panionship of Heme’s three lovely little daughters Julie, 
Chrystal and Dorothy, who liked “the Dean” — I don’t 
know why — and were always at the door to greet me 
when I came. No other household meant as much to 
me. No one understood more clearly than the Hernes 
the principles I stood for, and no one was more interested 
in my plans for uniting the scattered members of my 
family. Before I knew it I had told them all about my 
mother and her pitiful condition, and Katharine’s ex- 
pressive face clouded with sympathetic pain. “You’ll 
work it out,” she said, “lam sure of it,” and her confident 
words were a comfort to me. 

They were true Celts, swift to laughter and quick 
with tears; they inspired me to bolder flights. They 
met me on every plane of my intellectual interests, and 
our discusssions of Herbert Spencer, Henry George, and 
William Dean Howells often lasted deep into the night. 
In all matters concerning the American Drama we 
were in accord. 

Having found these rare and inspiring souls I was not 
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content until I had introduced them to all my literary 
friends. I became their publicity agent without au- 
thority and without pay, for I felt the injustice of a 
situation where such artists could be shunted into a 
theater in The South End where no one ever saw them 
— at least no one of the world of art and letters. Their 
cause was my cause, their success my chief concern. 

Drifting Apart, I soon discovered, was only the begin- 
ning of Herne^s ambitious design to write plays which 
should be as true in their local color as Howells’ stories. 
He was at this time working on two plays which were to 
bring lasting fame and a considerable fortune. One of 
these was a picture of New England coast life and the 
other was a study of factory life. One became Shore 
Acres and the other Margaret Fleming. 

From time to time as we met he read me these plays, 
scene by scene, as he wrote them, and when Margaret 
Fleming was finished I helped him put it on at Chicker- 
ing Hall. My brother was in the cast and I served as 
“Man in Front’’ for six weeks — again without pay of 
course — and did my best to let Boston know what was 
going on there in that little theater — the first of all the 
“ Little Theaters ” in America. Then came the success of 
Shore Acres at the Boston Museum and my sense of 
satisfaction was complete. 

How all this puts me back into that other shining 
Boston! I am climbing again those three long flights of 
stairs to the Transcript office. Chamberlin extends a 
cordial hand, Clement nods as I pass his door. It is 
raining, and in the wet street the vivid reds, greens, and 
yellows of the horse-cars, splash the pavement with 
gaudy color. Round the tower of the Old South Church 
the doves are whirling. 

It is Saturday. I am striding across the Common to 
Park Square, hurrying to catch the 5:02 train. The 
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trees of the Mall are shaking their heavy tears upon me. 
Drays thunder afar off. Bells tinkle. — How simple, 
quiet, almost village-like this city of my vision seems in 
contrast with the Boston of today with its diabolic 
subways, its roaring overhead trains, its electric cars and 
its streaming automobiles! 

Over and over again I have tried to re-discover that 
Boston, but it is gone, never to return. Heme is dead, 
Hurd is dead, Clement no longer edits the Transcript^ 
Howells and Mary Wilkins live in New York. Louise 
Chandler Moulton lies deep in that grave of whose restful 
quiet she so often sang, and Edward Everett Hale, type 
of a New England that was old when I was young, has 
also passed into silence. His name like that of Higginson 
and Holmes is only a faint memory in the marble splen- 
dors of the New Public Library. The ravening years — 
how they destroyl 



CHAPTER XXX 

My Mother is Stricken 

I N the summer of jtSig,. notwithstanding a widening 
opportunity for lectures in the East, I decided to 
make, another trip to the West. In all my mother’s 
letTers I detected a trerQuIous iindertone of sadness, of 
longing, and this filled me with xmrest even in the midst 
of the personal security I had won. I could not forget 
the duty I owed to her who had toiled so uncomplain- 
ingly that I might be clothed and fed and educated, and 
so I wrote to her announcing the date of my arrival. 

My friend. Dr. Cross, eager to see The Short-Grass 
Country which was a far-off and romantic territory to 
him, arranged to go with me. It was in July, and very 
hot the day we started, but we were both quite disposed 
to make the most of every good thing and to ignore all 
discomforts. I’m not entirely certain, but I think I oc- 
cupied a sleeping car berth on this trip; if I did so it was 
for the first time in my life. Anyhow, I must have 
treated myself to regular meals, for I caimot recall being 
ill on the train. This, in itself, was remarkable. 

Strange to say, most of the incidents of the journey 
between Boston and Wisconsin are blended like the faded 
figures on a strip of sun-smit cloth, nothing remains 
de6nitely distinguishable except the memory of our 
visit to my Uncle William’s farm in Neshonoc, and the 
recollection of the pleasure we took in the vivid bands 
wild flowers which spun, like twin ribbons of satin, 

' beneath the wheels of the rear coach as we rushed 
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across the state. All else has vanished as though it had 
never been. 

These primitive blossoms along the railroad’s right-of- 
way deeply delighted my friend, but to me they were 
more than flowers, they were cups of sorcery, torches of 
magic incense. Each nodding pink brought back to me 
tlie sights and sounds and smells of the glorious meadows 
of my boyhood’s vanished world. Every weed had its 
mystic tale. The slopes of the hills, the cattle grouped 
under the trees, all wrought upon me like old half- 
forgotten poems. 

My uncle, big, shaggy, gentle and reticent, met us at 
the faded little station and drove us away toward the 
sun-topped “sleeping camel” whose lines and shadows 
were so lovely and so familiar. In an hour we were at 
the farmhouse where quaint Aunt Maria made us wel- 
come in true pioneer fashion, and cooked a mess of hot 
biscuit to go with the honey from the bce.s in tlie garden. 
They both seemed very remote, very primitive even to 
me, to my friend Cross they were exactly like characters 
in a story. lie could only look and listen and smile from 
his seat in the corner. 

William, a skilled bee-man, described to us his methods 
of tracking wild swarms, and told us how he handled 
tliose in his hives. “I can scoop ’em up as if they were 
so many kernels of corn,” he said. After supper as we 
all sat on the porch watching the sunset, he reverted to 
the brave days of fifty-flve when deer and bear came 
down over the hills, when a rifle was almost as necessary 
as a hoe, and as he talked I revived in him the black- 
haired smiling young giant of my boyhood days, un- 
touched of age or care. 

He was a poet, in his dreamy reticent way, for when 
next morning I called attention to the beauty of the view 
down the valley, his face took on a kind of wistful sweet- 
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ness and a certain sli3aiess as he answered with a visible 
effort to conceal his feeling — like it— No place better. 
I wish your father and mother had never left the valley.” 
And in this wish I joined. 

On the third day we resumed our journey toward 
Dakota, and the Doctor, though outwardly undismayed 
by the long hard ride and the increasing barrenness of 
the level lands, sighed with relief when at last I pointed 
out against the level sky-line the wavering bulk of the 
grain elevator which alone marked the wind-swept de- 
serted site of Ordway, the end of our journey. He was 
tired. 

Business, I soon learned, had not been going well on the 
border during the two years of my absence. None of the 
towns had improved- On the contrary, all had lost 
ground. 

Another dry year was upon the land and the settlers 
were deeply disheartened. The holiday spirit of eight 
years before had entirely vanished. In its place was a 
sullen rebellion against government and against God. 
The stress of misfortune had not only destroyed hope, 
it had brought out the evil side of many men. Dissen- 
sions had grown common. Two of my father’s neighbors 
had gone insane over the failure of their crops. Several 
had slipped away “between two days” to escape their 
debts, and even little Jessie, who met us at the train, 
brave as a meadow lark, admitted that something gray 
had settled down over the plain. 

Graveyards, jails, asylums, all the accompaniments of 
civilization, were now quite firmly established. On the 
west lay the lands of the Sioux and beyond them the 
still more arid foot-hills. The westward movement of the 
Middle Border for the time 'Seemed at an end. 

My father, Jessie told me, was now cultivating more 
than five hundred acres of land, and deeply worried, for 
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his wheat was thin and light and the price less than sixty 
cents per bushel. 

It was nearly sunset as we approached the farm, and 
a gorgeous sky was overarching it, but the bare little 
house in which my people lived seemed a million miles 
distant from Boston. The trees which my father had 
planted, the flowers which my mother had so faithfully 
watered, had withered in the heat. The lav/n was burned 
brown. No green thing was in sight, and no shade 
oflered save that made by the little cabin. On every 
side stretched scanty yellowing fields of grain, and from 
every worn road, dust rose hke smoke from crevices, 
giving upon deep-hidden subterranean fires. It was not 
a good time to bring a visitor to the homestead, but it was 
too late to retreat. 

Mother, grayer, older, much less vigorous than she 
had been two years before, met us, silently, shyly, and I 
bled, inwardly, every time I looked at her. A hesitation 
had come into her speech, and the indecision of her move- 
ments scared me, but she was too excited and too happy 
to admit of any illness. Her smile was as sweet as ever. 

Dr. Cross quietly accepted the hot narrow bedroom 
which was the best we could offer him, and at supper took 
his place among the harvest help without any noticeable 
sign of repugnance. It was all so remote, so character- 
istic of the border that interest dominated disgust. 

He was much touched, as indeed was I, by the handful 
of wild roses which father brought in to decorate the 
little sitting-room, '‘There^s nothing I like better,” he 
said, ^‘than a wild rose.” The old trailer had noticeably 
softened. While retaining his clarion voice and much of 
his sleepless energy, he was plainly less imperious of 
manner, less harsh of speech. 

Jessicas case troubled me. As I watched her, studied 
her, I perceived that she possessed uncommon powers, 
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liut Aiut she must in' taleii <mt nf (his sterile environ- 
nunit. “Sh.e tnu>t he a! uiuv i>r she will live and ! 

(lie (lie wile el seine Ual.et.i farmer," I saul to tnutlier. 

Au.iin I was lii .lurhei! hy the feeline that iusnmeway i; 
my own eareir wa-'. <ii .!.<ya!. s> >melliiiH!: huilt u[K>n the I 
privatii'iis ni iny si.ler as well as thnse of niy I 

mother. I hey.in (ieimitely to j'l.m their rescue. “They I 
must not sjt( nil lire re 4 of their »l,iys on this barren r 
I'urtn," I s.ihi to hr. l't<>.s, and my self accustition | 
S|un'red me to sterner resolve. ^ ^ | 

It was not ,1 [lU-.i ,aiit lime fer tny k-hhI friend, but, f 
a.s it tmiied out, there was a si'cii.d jirovidence in his f 
!>eiiitt there, iVir a few d.sys liter, while jes.ie and I were 
seated in the little .•.illiii!!: room hi; .dy disetissing plans , 
fur her .SI hooiiiiit we heard a short, jneriitig try, followed ' 
hv low ■.oldiinr;. 

' fhirryitiy out into the y.ud. I ;..nv my mother standing 
a few v'anis from the tioor. in r .w<fl face distorted, the f 
fears sire.iminy down her i heel *. "What is it, mother?” i 
1 called out. 

•T can't lift my fert,” ;jte stammered, putting her 
arm., alfout my jo il. " 1 e.m’t move!" and in her voice ':! 
w.i-i s'.it h terror and <!«■ p.ur fh.it tny !tloi.«i chilled. I 

II was true! Mh- w.i . he!|.le ,s. From the waist down- | 

watd all jneaer of loiuiuotiun h id dejarted. Ifer feet 
were like le.id. dr.iwn lt» t!u- earth hy some lerrible | 
magnetic power, ^ j 

hv a fren.'v of rd-uiu. Je .sie and 1 carried her into the j 
house and liiti h-ef on her Ud. My hr.irt fmrned with I 
liiilrr iiuliv'nutiojs. " lid* i> the end, 1 s.iitl. llercu 
tlse result of long ye.irs of (e.cele ,.. toil. Shc^luisgone ; 
a.;, her in.it Iser went, in the uu<l .! oi the hattle." 

At t!ie m’imeiit I tairsisi tin* laws of tn.iti, I c.urHed . 
tn) si'll, i an Used rny father, M ti It nmnieui nty remorse 
atu! Iiofrur deepeitwl, ami yet I couhl vi > nothing, nolhu^ 
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0ut kneel beside the bed and hold her hand while f’essie 
ran to call the doctor. She returned soon to say she 
could not find him. 

Slowly the stricken one grew calmer and at last, hear- 
ing a wagon drive into the yard, I hurried out to tell 
my father what had happened. He read in my face 
something wrong. ‘^What’s the matter?” he asked as I 
drew near. 

‘‘Mother is stricken,” I said. “She cannot walk.” 

He stared at me in silence, his gray eyes expanding 
like those of an eagle, then calmly, mechanically he got 
down and began to unliitch the team. He.performed each 
habitual act with most minute care, till I, impatient of 
his silence, his seeming indifference, repeated, “Don’t 
you understand? Mother has had a stroke! She is 
absolutely helpless.” 

Then he asked, “Where is your friend Dr. Cross?” 

“I don’t know, I thought he was with you.” 

Even as I was calling for him. Dr. Cross came into the 
cabin, his arms laden with roses. He had been strolling 
about on the prairie. 

With his coming hope returned. Calmly yet skillfully 
he went to the aid of the sufferer, while father, Jessie and 
I sat in agonized suspense awaiting his report. 

At last he came back to us with gentle reassuring 
smile. 

“There is no immediate danger,” he said, and the tone 
in which he spoke was even more comforting than his 
words. “As soon as she recovers from her terror she 
will not suffer” — then he added gravely, “A minute 
blood vessel has ruptured in her brain, and a small clot 
has formed there. If this is absorbed, as I think it wiU 
be, she will recover. Nothing can be done for her. No 
medicine can reach her. It is just a question of rest and 
quiet.” Then to me he added something which stung 
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like a poisoned dart. “She should have been relievt i 
from severe household labor years ago.” 

My heart filled with bitterness and rebellion, bitter- 
ness against the pioneering madness which had scattered 
our family, and rebellion toward my father who had 
kept my mother always on the border, working like a 
slave long after the time when she should have been 
taking her ease. Above all. I resenfeil my own failure, 
my own inability to help in the ca.se. Here was I, es- , 
tablished in a ilistant city, with succi'ss just opening her | 
doors to me, and yet still so much the straggler that my j 
will to aid was futile for lack of m<*ans. | 

Sleep was difhcult that night, and for days thereafter j 
my mind was rent with a continual and ineffectual at- 
tempt to reach a solution of my problem, which was in- 
deed typical of ambitiou.s young America everywhere. 

“ Shall I give up my career at tins point? 1 low can I Ix'st 
serve my mother?” The.se were my tpiestions anti I 
could not answer either of them. 

At the end of a week the sulTt‘r«T was able to sit up, and 
soon recovered a large part of her native <'heerftilness 
although it was evidtart tsi me that she. wouUl irever 
again be the woman of the ready lutnd. Her day.s t)f 
lal)or were over. s, x 

Her magnitic(‘nt voict; was now weak and imciTtain. 
Her speech painfully hesitant. She who liad been .so 
strong, so brave, was now both easily frightened and 
readily confu.sed. She who had once walked with the 
grace and power of an athlete wa.s now in terror of an 
up-roUe<l rug upon the floor. ICvery time I looketl at 
her my throat aclual with remorseful pain. ICvery plan 
I made included a v<iw to make her luippy if I txiuld. 
My success now meant only .service tt> her. In no other 
way conld I justify my caretsr. 

Dr. Cross though naturally eager to relum to the com* f 
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fort of his own home stayed on until his patient had re- 
gained her poise. ‘‘The clot seems in process of being 
taken up,” he said to me, one morning, “and I think it 
safe to leave her. But you had better stay on for a few 
weeks.” 

“I shall stay until September, at least,” I replied. “I 
will not go back at all if I am needed here.” 

“Don’t fail to return,” he earnestly advised. “The 
field is just opening for you in Boston, and your earn- 
ing capacity is greater there than it is here. Success 
is almost won. Your mother knows this and tells me 
that she will insist on your going on with your 
work,” 

Heroic soul! She was always ready to sacrifice herself 
for others. 

The Doctor’s parting words comforted me as I returned 
to the shadeless farmstead to share in the work of har- 
vesting the grain which was already calling for the reaper, 
and could not wait either upon sickness or age. Again 
I filled the place of stacker while my father drove the 
four-horse header, and when at noon, covered with sweat 
and dust, I looked at myself, I had very little sense of 
being a “rising literary man.” 

I got back once again to the solid realities of farm life, 
and the majesty of the colorful sunsets which ended 
many of our days could not conceal from me the starved 
lives and lonely days of my little sister and my aging 
mother. 



“Think of it!” I wrote to my brother. “After eight 
years of cultivation, father’s farm possesses neither tree 
nor vine. Mother’s head has no protection from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, except the shadow which the house 
casts on the dry, hard door-yard. Where are the ‘woods 
and prairie lands’ of our song? Is this the ‘fairy 
land’ in which we were all to ‘reign like kings’? 
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Doesn’t the whole migration of the Garlands and Me 
Clintocks seem a madness?” 

Thereafter when alone, my mother and I often talke< 
of the good old days in Wisconsin. t)f Daviil and Debcjral 
and William and Frank. I told her of Aimt Loretta’; 
peaceful life, of the green hills and trees. 

“Oh, I wish wo had never left Green’s Coulee!” sht 
said. 

But this was as far as her complaint ever went, fo: 
father was still re.solute and undismayed. “We’ll trj 
again,” he declared. “Ne-vt year will surely bring r 
crop.” 

In a couple of weeks our patient, though ui\ab!e to lift 
her feet, was able to shutlle acniss the Hour into th.c 
kitchen, and therciaftcr insisted on helping Je.ssie at het 
ta.sks. From a seat in a convenient corner she pickcii 
over berries, stirred cake dough, ground coffee and 
wiped rlishes, almost as cheerfully ;is ever, hut to me it 
was a pitiful pict ure of bravery, and I burned c«,‘ast'lessly 
with desire to do .sometliing to reiaiy lier for this almost 
hopeless disaster. 

The worst of the whole situatitm lay in the fact th.ifc 
my earnings both a.s teacher and as story writer were as 
yet hardly more than enough to pay my own carefully 
ciitimated expen.se.s, and 1 saw no way of immediately 
increasing my income. On the face of it, my f>lain duty 
was to remain on the farm, and yet I could not briiig 
my,self to .sacriiice my Boston life. In spite of my pitiful 
gains thus far, I heki a vital ho[>e t>f stton,— very s^jon - 
being in condition to bring my mother attd my si-gvr 
cast. I argued, selfishly of course, “ It must be that Ur. 
Cro-sa is right. My only chance of success lies in the 
east.” 

Mother did her best to comfort me. “Don't worry 
about us,” she said. “Go back to your work. I ara 
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gaining. I’ll be all right in a little whae.” Her brave 
heart was still unsubdued. 

While I was still debating my problem, a letter came 
which greatly influenced me, absurdly influenced all of 
ITS. It contained an invitation from the Secretary of the ' > 
Cedar Valley Agriculture Society to be “the Speaker of 
the Day” at the County Fair on the twenty-fifth of 
September. This honor not only flattered me, it greatly 
pleased my mother. It was the kind of honor she could 
fully understand. In imagination she saw her son stand- 
ing up before a throng of old-time friends and neighbors 
introduced by Judge Daly and applauded by all the bank- 
ers and merchants of the town. “You must do it,” 
she said, and her voice was decisive. 

Father, though less open in his expression, was equally 
delighted. “You can go round that way just as well as 
not,” he said. “I’d like to visit the old town myself.” 

This letter relieved the situation in the most unex- 
pected way. We all became cheerful. I began to say, “Of 
course you arc going to get well,” and I turned again to 
my plan of taking my sister back to the seminary. “We’ll 
hire a woman to stay with you,” I said, “and Jessie can 
run ux> during vacation, oryou and father can go down and 
spenti Christmas with old friends.” 

Yes, I confess it, I was not only planning to leave my 
mother again — I was intriguing to take her only child 
away from her. There is no excuse for this, none whatever 
except the fact that I had her co-operation in the plan. 

She wanted her daughter to be educated quite as strongly 
as I could wish, and was willing to put up with a little 
more loneliness and toil if only her children were on the 
road to somewhere. 

Jessie was tlie obstructionist. She was both scared 
and resentful. She had no desire to go to school in Osage, 

She wanted to stay where she was. Mother needed 
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her, — and besides she didn’t have any decent clothes to 
wear. 

Ultimately I overcame all her scruples, and by prom- 
ising her a visit to the great city of Minneapolis (with 
the privilege of returning if she didn’t like the school) 
I finally got her to start with me. Poor, httle scared 
sister, I only half realized the agony of mind through 
which you passed as we rode away into the Minnesota 
prairies! 

The farther she got from home the shabbier her gown 
seemed and the more impossible her coat and hat. At 
last, as we were leaving Minneapolis on our way to Osage 
she leaned her tired head against me and sobbed out a 
wild wish to go home. 

Her grief almost wrecked my own self-control but I 
soothed her as best I could by telling her that she would 
soon be among old friends and that she couldn’t turn 
back now. '^Go on and make a little visit anyway,” 
I added. ^^It’s only a few hours from Ordway and you 
can go home at any time.” 

She grew more cheerful as we entered familiar scenes, 
and one of the girls she had known when a child took 
charge of her, leaving me free to play the part of dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

The last day of the races was in action when I, with a 
certain amount of justifiable pride, rode through the 
gate (the old familiar sagging gate) seated beside the 
President of the Association. I wish I could believe that 
as Speaker of the Day,” I filled the sons of my neigh- 
bors with some small part of the awe with which the 
speakers of other days filled me, and if I assumed some- 
thing of the polite condescension with which all public 
personages carry off such an entrance, I trust it will be 
forgiven me. 

The event, even to me, was more inspiring in antici^ 
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pation than in fulfillment, for when I rose to speak m 
the band-stand the wind was blowing hard, and other 
and less intellectual attractions were in full tide. My 
audience remained distressingly small — and calm. I 
have a dim recollection of howling into the face of the 
equatorical current certain disconnected sentences con- 
cerning my reform theory, and of seeing on the familiar 
faces of David Babcock, John Gammons and others 
of my bronzed and bent old neighbors a mild wonder as 
to what I was talking about. 

On the whole I considered it a defeat. In the evening 
I spoke in the Opera House appearing on the same plat- 
form whence, eight years before, I had delivered my im- 
passioned graduating oration on Going West.” True, 
I had gone east but then, advice is for others, not for 
oneself. Lee Moss, one of my class-mates, and in tliose 
Seminary days a rival orator, was in my audience, and 
so was Burton, wordless as ever, and a little sad, for his 
attempt at preaching had not been successful — his 
ineradicable sh>mess had been against him. Hattie 
was there looking thin and old, and Ella and Matilda 
with others of the girls I had known eight years before. 
Some were accompanied by their children. 

I suspect I aroused their wonder rather than their ad- 
miration. My radicalism was only an astonishment to 
them. However, a few of the men, the more progressive 
of them, came to me at the close of my talk and shook 
hands and said, ‘‘Go on! The country needs just such 
talks.” One of these was Uncle Billy Frazer and his 
allegiance surprised me, for he had never shown radical 
tendencies before. 

Summing it all up on my way to Chicago I must admit 
that as a great man returning to his native village I had 
not been a success. 

After a few hours of talk with Kirkland I started east 
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by way of Washington in order that I might stop at 
Camden and call upon old Walt Whitman whose work 
I had been lecturing about, and who had expressed a 
willingness to receive me. 

It was hot and dry in the tlrab little city in which he 
lived, and die street on which the house stood was as 
cheerless as an ash -barrel, even to one accustomed to 
poverty, like myself, and when I reached the door 
of his small, decaying wtKJtlen tt'nement, I was dis- 
mayed. It was all so unlike the home of a world- 
famous poet. 

It %vas iiuh'cd vt'ry like that in which a very destitute 
mechanic might he living, and a.s I m»*imte<l tlie .steps to 
Walt’s room on the second story' my n'sentment increased. 
Not a line of beauty or distinction or grace rewarded 
my glance. It was all of the .same une.sthetic barrenness, 
and not overly clean at that. 

The old man, majestic as a stranded sea (kid, wa.s 
sitting in an arm chair, his broad hat on his head, 

waiting to receive me. He was sjuitlessly clean. liw 
white hair, his light gray suit, his tine linen all gave the 
effect of cxciuislte neatness and vvliulesome living. His 
clear tenor voice, his quiet smlli', his friendly handclasp 
charmed me and calmed me. lit was so much gentler 
and sweeter than I had expecteii him to be. 

He Silt iieside a heap of half reail books, marked news- 
papers, cli{)pings anti letters, a welter <if concerns wliicli 
he refused to liave remtivetl by the lirtKim of the care- 
taker, and now and again as he wished to .shtiw me some- 
thing he rose and hobbUal a step or two to lish a lawk or 
a letter out of the pile. He wa.s quite lame but ctnihl 
move without a crutch. He talked mainly of his gtaid 
friends in lioston and elsewhere, ami allmied to his 
enemies without a particle of rancor. The lines on his 
noble face were as placid a.s those on the brow of an ox— 
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Qot one showed petulance or discouragement. He was 
the optimist in every word. 

He spoke of one of my stories to which Traubel had 
called his attention, and reproved me gently for not 
“letting in the light.” 

It was a memorable meeting for me arid I went away 
back to my work in Boston with a feeling that I had 
seen one of the very greatest literary personalities of the 
century, a notion I have had no cause to change in the 
twenty-seven years which have intervened. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
M a i II 1’ ravelled Road s 


M y second visit ti> the West confinned me in all my 
sorrowful notions of life on the plain, and I 
rcsunieti my writins; in a mood of hitter resentment, 
with full intention of tellin;' the truth alxnit western farm 
life, irrespective of the land hiHnner or the juditicians. 
I do not defend this mood. I merely rejxirt it. 

In this sjiirit I linished a story wliich I called .-1 Prairie 
Heroine (in order that no one should mistake my meaning, 
for it \vas the study of a crisis in the life of a tiespairing 
fanner's wife), and wliile even here, I did not tell the 
whole truth, I succeeded in suggesting to the syniiia- 
thetic observer a tragic and hopeless common case. 

It was a tract, that must he admitted, and realizing 
this, knowing that it was entirely ton grim to find a 
place in the {iagcs of tile Century nr Harpers I decided 
to send it to the Arena, a new' Poston review whixs; 
si)irit, so I hail been told, was frankly radical. 

A few (lays later I was amazed to receive from the edi- 
tor a U'tter of acceptame encltjsing a check, hut a para- 
grajdi in the letter asUmished me more than the check 
which was for one humired dollars. 

“I herewith enclo.se a check” wrote the editor, 
” which I hope you will accept in payment of your 
story. ... I note that yoti have cut out certain para- 
graphs of description with the fear, no doubt, that the 
t'ditor would oiiject, to them. I lutpe you will restore the 
manuscript to its original fomi and return it. When I 
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s-sk a maxi to write for me, I want him to utter his mind 
with perfect freedom. My magazine is not one that is 
afraid of strong opinions/’ 

This statement backed up by the writer’s signature on 
^ blue slip produced in me a moment of stupefaction. 
Entertaining no real hope of acceptance, I had sent the 
manuscript in accordance with my principle of trying 
every avenue, and to get such an answer — an immediate 
answer— with a check! 

As soon as I recovered the use of my head and hand, 
I replied in eager acknowledgment. I do not recall 
the precise words of my letter, but it brought about an 
early meeting between B. 0. Flower, the editor, and m}’-- 
self. 

Flower’s personality pleased me. Hardly more than a 
boy at this time, he met me with the friendliest smile, 
and in our talk we discovered many common lines of 
thought. 

Your story, said, ^^is the kind of fiction I need. 
If you have any more of that sort let me see it. My mag- 
azine is primarily for discussion but I want to include at 
least one story in each issue. I cannot match the prices 
of magazines like the Century of course, but I will do the 
best I can for you.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of this 
meeting to me, for no matter what anyone may now say 
of the Arenas s logic or literary style, its editor’s life was 
nobly altruistic. I have never known a man who strove 
more single-heartedly for social progress, than 
Flower. He was the embodiment of unselfish public 
service, and his ready sympathy for every genuine re- 
form made his editorial office a center of civic zeal. As 
champions of various causes we all met in his open lists. 

In the months which followed he accepted for his mag- 
azine several of my short stories and bought and printed 
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Under the Wheels an entire play, not to mention an essay 
or two on The New Declaration oj Rights, He named me 
among his regular contributors/’ and became not merely 
my comforter and active supporter but my banker, for 
the regularity of his payments raised me to comparative 
security. I was able to write home the most encouraging 
reports of my progress. 

At about the same time (or a little later) the Century 
accepted a short story which I called A Spring Ro- 
mance^ and a three-part tale of Wisconsin. For these 
I received nearly five hundred dollars! Accompanying 
the note of acceptance was a personal letter from Richard 
Watson Gilder, so hearty in its words of appreciation 
that I was assured of another and more distinctive avenue 
of expression. 

It meant sometliing to get into the Century in those 
days. The praise of its editor was equivalent to a di- 
ploma. I regarded Gilder as second only to Howells in 
all that had to do with the’ judgment of fiction. Flower’s 
interests were ethical, Gilder’s esthetic, and after all my 
ideals were essentially literary. My reform notions were 
subordinate to my desire to take honors as a novelist. 

I cannot be quite sure of the precise date of this good 
fortune, but I think it must have been in the winter of 
1890 for I remember writing a lofty letter to my father, 
in which I said, ^Tf you want any money, let me know.” 

As it happened he had need of seed wheat, and it was 
with deep satisfaction that I repaid the money I had 
borrowed of him, together with three hundred dollars 
more and so faced the new year clear of debt. 

Like the miner who, having suddenly uncovered a 
hidden vein of gold, bends to his pick in a confident be- 
lief in his ‘^find” so I humped above my desk without 
doubts, without hesitations. I had found my work in the 
wo^ld. If I had any thought of investment at this time, 
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which I am sure I had not, it was concerned with the 
west. I had no notion of settling permanently in the 
east. 

My success in entering both the Century and the Arena 
emboldened me to say to Dr. Cross, " I shall be glad to 
come down out of the attic and take a full-sized chamber 
at regular rates.” 

_ Alas ! he had no such room, and so after much perturba- 
tion, my brother and I hired a little apartment on More- 
land street in Roxbury and moved into it joyously. 
With a few dollars in my pocket, I went so far as to buy 
a couple of pictures and a new book rack, the first prop- 
erty I had ever owned, and when, on that first night, 
with everything in place we looked around upon our 
“suite,” we glowed with such exultant pride as only 
struggling youth can feel. After years of privation, I 
had, at last, secured a niche in the frowning escarpment 
of Boston’s social palisade. 

Frank was twenty-seven, I was thirty, and had it not 
been for a haunting sense of our father’s defeat and a 
growing fear of mother’s decline, we would have been 
entirely content. “How can we share our good fortune 
with her and witli sister Jessie?” was the question which 
troubled us most. Jes.sie’s fate seemed especially dreary 
by contrast with our busy and colorful life. 

“We can’t bring them here,” I argued. “They would 
never be happy here. Father is a borderman. He would 
enjoy coming cast on a visit, but to shut him up in Boston 
W’ould be like caging an eagle. The case seems hopeless.” 

The more we discussed it the more insoluble the prob- 
lem became. The best we could do was to write often 
and to plan for frequent visits to them. 

One day, late in March, Flower, who had been using 
my stories in almost every issue of his magazine, said to 
me: “Why don’t you put together some of your tales of 
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the west, and let us bring them out in book form? I 
believe they would have instant success.” 

His words delighted me for I had not yet begun to 
hope for an appearance as the author of a book. Setting 
to work at once to prepare such a volume I put into it 
two unpublished novelettes called Up the Cooley and TIze 
Branch Roadj for the very good reason that none of the 
magazines, not even T fie Arena, found them ^'available.” 
This reduced the number of sketches to six so that the 
title page read: 

MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS 
Six Mississippi Valley Stories 
By Hamlin Garland 

The phrase ^^main travelled road” is common in the 
west. Ask a man to direct you to a farmhouse and he 
will say, “Keep the main travelled road till you come 
to the second crossing and turn to the left.” It seemed 
to me not only a picturesque title,.- significant of my native 
country, but one which permitted the use of a grimly 
sardonic foreword. This I supplied. 

“The main travelled road in the west (as everywhere) 
is hot and dusty in summer and desolate and drear with 
mud in fall and spring, and in winter the winds sweep 
the snows across it, but it does sometimes cross a rich 
meadow where the songs of the larks and blackbirds 
and bobolinks are tangled. Follow it far enough, it may 
lead past a bend in the river where the water laughs 
eternally over its shallows. Mainly it is. long and weary- 
{ul and has a dull little town at one end, and a home of 
toil at the other. Like the main travelled road of life 
it is traversed by many classes of people, but the poor 
and the weary predominate.” 

This, my first book, was put together during a time 
of deep personal sorrow. My little sister died suddenly, 
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leaving j-ny father and mother alone on the bleak plain 
seventeen hundred mzles from both their sons. Hope- 
lessly crippled, my mother now mourned the loss of her 
■ baby ’ a-nd tlie soldier’s keen eyes grew dim, for he 
loved this little daughter above anything else in the 
world. The flag of his sunset march was drooping on its 
stair. rSTotliing but poverty and a lonely old age seemed 
before hiiTi, and yet, in his letters tome, he gave out only 
the briefest hints of his despair. 

All this will e.xplain, if the reader is interested to know, 
why the dedication of my little book was bitter with 
revolt: “To my father and mother, whose half-century 
of pilgrimage on the main travelled road of life has 
brought them only pain and weariness, these stories are 
dedicated by a son to whom every day brings a deepen- 
ing sense of his parents’ silent heroism.” It will explain 
also why the comfortable, the conservative, those who 
fanned the farmer, resented my thin gray volume and 
its message of acrid accusation. 

It was published in 1891 and the outcry against it was 
instant and astonishing — to me. I had a foolish notion 
that the literary folk of the west would take a local pride 
in the color of my work, and to find myself execrated by 
nearly every critic as “a bird willing to foul his own nest" 
was aix amazement. Editorials and criticisms poured 
into the office, all written to prove that my pictures of 
the middle border were utterly false. 

Statistics were employed to show that pianos and 
Brussels carpets adorned almost every Iowa farmhouse. 
Tilling the prairie soil was declared to be “the noblest 
vocation in the world, not in the least like the pictures 
this eastern author has drawn of it.” 

True, corn was only eleven cents per bushel at that 
time, and the number of alien farm-renters was increasing. 
True, all the bright boys and girls were leaving the farm, 
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following the example of my critics, but these I was told 
were ail signs of prosperity and not of decay. The 
American farmer was getting rich, and moving to town, 
only the renters and the hired man were uneasy and 
clamorous. 

My answer to all this criticism was a blunt statement 
of facts. Butter is not always golden nor biscuits in- 
variably light and flaky in my farm scenes, because 
they’re not so in real life,” I explained. ‘"I grew up on a 
farm and I am determined once for all to put the essen- 
tial ugliness of its life into print. I will not lie, even to be 
a patriot. A proper proportion of the sweat, flies, heat, 
dirt and drudgery of it all shall go in. I am a competent 
witness and I intend to tell the whole truth.” 

But I didn’t! Even my youthful zeal faltered in the 
midst of a revelation of the lives led by the women on the 
farms of the middle border. Before the tragic futility 
of their suffering, my pen refused to shed its ink. Over 
the hidden chamber of their maternal agonies I drew 
the veil. 

The old soldier had nothing to say but mother wrote to 
me, “It scares me to read some of your stories — they 
are so true. You might have said more,” she added, 
“but I’m glad you didn’t- Farmers’ wives have enough 
to bear as it is.” 

“My stories were not written for farmers’ wives,” 
I replied. “They were written to convict the selfish 
monopolistic liars of the towns,” 

“I hope the liars read 'em,” was her laconic retort. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the outcry against my book, 
words of encouragement came in from a few men and 
women who had lived out the precise experiences which 
I had put into print. “You have delineated my life,” 
one man said. “Every detail of your description is 
true. The sound of the prairie chickens, the hum of the 
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threshing machine, the work of seeding, com husking, 
everything is familiar to me and new in literature.” 

A woman wrote, “You are entirely right about the 
loneliness, the stagnation, the hardsMp. We are sick 
of lies. Give the world the trath.” 

Another critic writing from the heart of a great uni- 
versity said, “I value your stories highly as literature, 
but I suspect that in the social war which is coming you 
and I will be at each other’s throats.” 

This controversy naturally carried me farther and 
farther from the traditional, the respectable. As a rebel 
in art I was prone to arouse hate. Every letter I wrote 
was a challenge, and one of my conservative friends 
frankly urged the folly of my course. “It is a mistake 
for you to be associated with cranks like Henry George 
and writers like Whitman,” he said. “It is a mi<takf> 
to be published by the Arena. Your book should have 
been brought out by one of the old established firms. 
If you will fling away your radical notions and consent 
to amuse the governing classes, you will succeed.” 

Fling away my convictions! It were as easy to do that 
as to cast out my bones. I was not wearing my indigna- 
tion as a cloak. My rebellious tendencies came from 
something deep down. They formed an element in my 
blood. My patriotism resented the failure of our govern- 
ment. Therefore such advice had very little influence 
upon me. The criticism that really touched and in- 
fluenced me was that which said, “Don’t preach, — ex- 
emplify. Don’t let your stories degenerate into tracts.” 
Howells said, “Be fine, be fine — but not too fine!” 
and Gilder warned me not to leave Beauty out of the 
picture. 

In the light of this friendly council I perceived my 
danger, and set about to avoid the fault of mixing my 
fiction with my polemics. 
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The editor of the Arena remained my most 
supporter. He filled the editorial section of his mag^^^ 
with praise of my fiction and loudly proclaimed 
non-conformist character. No editor ever worked , 

to give his author a national reputation and the 
sold, not as books sell now, but moderately, stea^^y* 
and being more widely read than sold, went far. ^ 1 J 
proved of course, that my readers were poor and ,3 
not afford to pay a dollar for a book, at least they dida , 
and I got very little royalty from the sale. If I had 
illusions about that they were soon dispelled. On 
paper bound book I got five cents, on the cloth botuO-Ci, 
ten. The sale was mainly in the fifty-cent edition- . , 

It was not for me to criticise the methods by 
my publisher was tr3dng to make me known, and -I do 
not at this moment regret Flower’s insistence upon tlie 
reforming side of me,— but for the reason that lie was 
essentially ethical rather than esthetic, some part of 
the literary significance of my work escaped him- H 
was from the praise of Howells, Matthews and Stedman, 
that I received my enlightenment. I began to perceive 
that in order to make my work carry its message, I must 
be careful to keep a certain balance between Signifi- 
cance and Beauty. The artist began to check: the 
preacher. 

Howells gave the book large space in “The Study” 
in Harpers and what he said of it profoundly instructed 
me. Edward Everett Hale, Mary E. Wilkins, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Charles Dudley Warner, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, and many other were most generous 
of applause. In truth I was welcomed into the circle 
of American realists with an instant and generous greet- 
ing which astonished, at the same time that it delighted 
me. 

I marvel at this appredation as I look back upon it, 
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and surely in view of its reception, no one can blame me 
for considering my drab little volume a much more 
important contribution to American fiction than it 
really was. 

It was my first book, and so, perhaps, the reader will 
excuse me^for being a good deal uplifted by the noise 
it made. Then, too, it is only fair to call attention to 
tbe fact that aside from Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier 
^cfioohnasler, Howe’s Story of a Country Town, and Zury, 
Toy Joseph Kirkland, I had the middle west almost en- 
tirely to myself. Not one of the group of western writers 
■who have since won far greater fame, and twenty times 
more dollars \han I, had at that time published a single 
'v'olume. William Allen White, Albert Bigelow Payne, 
Stewart Edward White, Jack London, Emerson Hough, 
George Ade, Meredith Nicholson, Booth Tarkington, 
and Rex Beach were all to come. “ Octave Thanet ” was 
writing her stories of Arkansas life for Scribners but had 
published only one book. 

Among all my letters of encouragement of this 
time, not one, except perhaps that from Mr. Howells, 
meant more to me than a word which came from Walt 
Whitman, who hailed me as one of the literary pioneers 
of the west for whom he had been waiting. His judgment, 
so impersonal, so grandly phra.sed, gave me the feeling 
of having been “praised by posterity.” 

In short, I was assured that my face was set in th*5 
right direction and that the future was mine, for I was 
not yet thirty-one years of age, and thirty-one is a most 
excellent period of life! 

And yet, by a singular fatality, at this moment came 
another sorrow, tlie death of Alice, my boyhood’s ado- 
ration. I had known for years that she was not for me, 
but I loved to think of her as out there walking the lanes 
among the roses and the wheat as of old. My regard for 
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her was no longer that of the lover <k'siring and hoping 
and though I acknowledged defeat I had been toi 
broaiily engaged in iny ambitious literary plans to permi 
her deflection to pt'rmanently cloud my life. She luu 
been a radiant ;md charming tigure in my jirairie world 
and when I read the letter telling of her passing, my niiiu 
was irradiated with the picture slu‘ Inul made when las 
she said good-bye to me. Her gentle friendship hatl l)eei 
very helpful through all my yi'ars of struggle and now 
in the day of iny security, her place was em[jty. 





CHAPTER XXXn 

The Spirit of Revolt 

D uring all this time while I had been living so 
busily and happily in Boston, writing stories, dis~ 
cussing Ibsen and arguing the cause of Impressionism, 
a portentous and widespread change of sentiment was 
taking place among the fanners of the Middle Border. 
The discouragement which I had discovered in old 
friends ^and neighbors in Dakota was finding collective 
expression. A vast and non-sectional tmion of the corn- 
growers, wheat-raisers, and cotton-growers had been 
effected and the old time politicians were uneasy. 

As ten cent corn and ten per cent interest were trou- 
bling Kansas so six-cent cotton was inflaming Georgia — 
and both were frankly sympathetic with Montana and 
Colorado whose miners were suffering from a drop in the 
price of silver. To express the meaning of this revolt 
a flying squadron of radical orators had been commis- 
sioned and were in the field. Mary Ellen Lease with 
Cassandra voice, and Jerry Simpson with shrewd humor 
were voicing the demands of the plainsman, while ^Toin” 
Harvey as champion of the Free Silver theory had stirred 
the Mountaineer almost to a frenzy. It was an era of 
fervent meetings and fulminating resolutions. The 
Grange had been social, or at most commercially co- 
operative in its activities, but The Farmers’ Alliance 
came as a revolt. 

The People’s Party which was the natural outcome of 
this unrest involved my father. He wrote me that he had 
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joined “the Populists,” and was one of their ('ounty 
officers. I was not surprised at this action on his [lart, 
for I had known how high in honor he held Cleneral 
Weaver who was tiie citief advocate of a third party. 

Naturally Flower syinpatlii/.ed with this inovemeiit, 
and kept the pages of his mag;!u;ine tilled with impas- 
sioned defenses of it. One day, early in 'oi, as I was 
calling upon him in his office, he sutidenly said. “ ( i.irlarui, 
why can’t you write a serial sttiry for us? One tliat shall 
deal with this revolt of flu? farmers? It's {n-rfeetly legit- 
imate material for a novel, as |«ctiires({ne in it:; way :is 
The Rise of the -Oan’t you make use of it?" 

To tliis I replied, with stmie e.’trittnient "Why yes, 
I think I can. 1 have in my desk at this moment, several 
chapters of an unlinishetl story whith uses t!ie early 
phases of the Orange movement as a li.u-kgroiuiil. If 
it pleases you I can easily hring it iiown to d.ite. It 
might he nece.sstiry for me to go into the tield, and nialie 
some fresh stmiies, but I believe 1 t.iu treat the two 
movements in tlie same story. Anyhow I should like to 
try.” 

“Bring the manuscript in at once,” re;>liiil Flower. 
“It may be just what we are looking for. If it is we will 
print it as a seri;d thi.H summer, and bring it out in book 
form next winter." 

In high excitement t hurried hotnt> to dig up ami re read 
the fragment which I called at this time Rnulley Takoti, 
It ctmtaintxi about thirty thous.iJul wtirds ami its hero 
was a hired man on an Iowa farm. Of murse I saw pos- 
sibilities in this manuscript I w.is in tin: mooil to do 
that" and sent it in. 

Flower read it and rejuirfed almost l»y return m til 

“We’ll take it,” he said. “r\ml at soon as you can 
get away, I think that you'd better go out tti K.‘ins.is 
and Nebraska and make the stiulies necessary to tom- 
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plete the story. We’ll pay all your expenses and pay 
you for the serial besides.” 

The price agreed upon would seem very small in these 
days of millionaire authors, but to me the terms of 
Flower’s commission were nobly generous. They set me 
free. They gave me wings !— For the first time in my life 
I was able to travel in comfort. I could not only eat 
in the dining car, and sleep in the sleeping car, but I 
could go to a hotel at the end of my journey with a de- 
lightful sense of freedom from worry about the bills. 
Do you wonder that when I left Boston a week or two 
later, I did so with elation — ^with a sense of conquest? 

Eager to explore — eager to know every state of the 
Union and especially eager to study the far plains and 
the Rocky Mountains, I started westward and kept 
going until I reached Colorado. My stay in the moun- 
tain country was short, but my glimpses of Ouray and 
Telluride started me on a long series of stories of ’‘the 
high trails.” 

On the way out as well as on the way back, I took part 
in meetings of rebellious fanners in bare-walled Kansas 
school-houses, and watched protesting processions of 
weather-worn Nebraska Populists as they filed through 
the shadeless cities of their sun-baked plain. I attended 
barbecues on drab and dusty fair grounds, meeting many 
of the best known leaders in the field. 

Everywhere I came in contact with the discontented. 
I saw only those whose lives seemed about to end in 
failure, and my grim notions of farm life were in no wise 
softened by these experiences. 

How far away all this seems in these days of three- 
dollar wheat and twenty-six cent cotton— these days of 
automobiles, tractor plows, and silos! 

As I kept no diary in those days, I am a little uncertain 
about dates and places— and no wonder, for I was doing 
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something every moment (I travelled almost incessantlj 
for nearly two years) but one event of that summer doe' 
stand clearly out — that of a meeting with my father al 
Omaha in July. 

It seems that some sort of convention was being hole 
tliere and that my father was a delegate from Browr 
County, Dakota. At any rate I distinctly recall meeting 
him at the train and taking him to my hotel and intro- 
ducing him to General Weaver. As a representative ol 
the Arena I had come to know many of the most prom- 
inent men in the movement, aral my father was dccpij 
impressed with their recognition of me. For the first 
time in his life, he deferred to me. He not only let me 
take charge of him, he let me pay the bills. 

He said nothing to me of his pride in my position, but 
my gocxl friends Robert and Elia Peattie told me that 
to them he e.vpressed the keenest .satisfaction. “I ncvei 
thought Hamlin would make a success of writing," he 
said, “although he was always given to books. I couldn’t 
believe that he would ever earn a living that way, but 
it seems that he is <ioing it.” My commission from 
Flower and the fact that the Arena was willing to pay my 
way about the country, were to him imluhitable .signs 
of prosperity. They coukl not bo misinteriireted by his 
neighbors. 

Elia Peattie sat beside him at a meeting when I siioke, 
and she heard him say to an old sokiier on the right, 
“ I never knew just what that boy of mine was fitted for, 
but I guess he lias struck his gait at last.” 

It may seem illogical to the reader, hut tliis deference 
on the part of the old soldier did not amuse mo. On the 
contrary it hurt me. A little pang went tlirough me 
every time he yielded his leadershii>. I hateil to sec him 
display the slightest evidence of age, of weakness. I 
would rather have liad him stonn than sigh. Part of his 
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irresolution, his timidity, was due, as I could see, to the 
ttnwonted noise, and to the crowds of excited men, but 
titore of it came from the vague alarm of self-distrust 
■Which are signs of advancing years. 

For two days we went about together, attending all 
the sessions and meeting many of the delegates, but we 
found time to discuss the problems which confronted 
tis both. “I am farming nearly a thousand acres this 
year,” he said, “and I’m getting the work systematized 
So that I can raise wheat at sixty cents a hushel~if I can 
only get fifteen bushels to the acre. But there’s no 
money in the country. We seem to be at the bottom of 
our resources. I never expected to see this country in 
such a state. I can’t get money enough to pay my taxes. 
Look at my clothes! I haven’t had a new suit in three 
years. Your mother is in the same fix. I wanted to 
bring her down, but she had no clothes to wear — and 
then, besides, it’s hard for her to travel. The heat takes 
hold of her terribly.” 

This statement of the Border’s poverty and drought 
was the more moving to me for tlie reason that the old 
pioneer had always been so patriotic, so confident, so 
sanguine of his country’s future. He had come a long 
way from the buoyant faith of ’66, and the change in him 
was typical of the change in the West — ^in America— and 
it produced in me a sense of dismay, of rebellious bitter- 
ness. Why should our great new land fall into this 
slough of discouragement? 

My sympathy with the Alliance took on a personal 
tinge. My pride in my own “success” sank away. How 
pitiful it all seemed in the midst of the almost universal 
disappointment and suffering of the West! In the face of 
my mother’s need my resources were pitifully inadequate. 

“I can’t go up to see mother this time,” j explained to 
my father, “but I am coming out again this fall to speak 
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in the campaign and I shall surely run up and visit be 
then.” 

“I’ll arrange for you to speak in Aberdeen,” he said 
“I’m on the County Committee.” 

All the way back to Boston, and iluring tlie wtHiks o 
nry work on my novel, I {H)ndere<I the signiticance of th 
spiritual change which luul swept ovct tlur whole nation-- 
but above all others the problem of my fatlu'r’s desperat 
attempt to retrieve his fortunes engaged my sjanpathy 
“Unless he gets a crop this year.” I reported to m; 
brother — “he i.s going to need iielj). It tills me wid 
horror to think of tliose old people sjieiuiing anothe 
winter out there on the, plain." 

My brother who was again engaged by Herne to pla;; 
one of the leading parts in SAore Airrs was beginning t( 
sec light ahead. His jiay was not large but he was savinj 
a little of it and was willing to use his savings to help mi 
out in my [dan of re.scue. It was to be a rescue althougl 
we were careful never to put it in that form in our letter 
* to die old pioneer. 

Up to this month I had retained my jinsition in thi 
Boston School of Oratory, hut I now notilkd Brown tha 
I shoukl teach no more in his school or any other seliool 

His big shoulders began to shake and a cliuekle [ire 
ceded his irritating joke — “Going back to shingling?’ 
he demanded. 

“ No,” I re[)lied, “ Fm not going to shingle any more -- 
except for e.xerci.se after I get my liomestead in the west"- 
but I think—I’m not sure -/ Ihlnk I can make a livin[ 
with my [>en.” 

He became serious at this and said, “ I'm sorry to havi 
you go- but you are entirely right. You have fount 
your work and I give you my blessing on it. But yoi 
must always count yourself one of my teachers and com< 
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and speak for us whenever you can.” This I promised to 
do and so wc parted. 

Early in September I went west and having put my- 
self in the hands of the State Central Committee of 
Iowa, entered the field, campaigning in the interests 
of the People’s Party. For si.x weeks I travelled, speaking 
nearly every day--getting back to the farms of the west 
arid harvesting a rich fund of experiences. 

It was delightful autumn weather, and in central 
Iowa the crops were fairly abundant. On every hand 
fields of corn covered the gentle hills like wide rugs of 
lavender velvet, and the odor of melons and ripening 
leaves filled the air. Nature’s songs of cheer and abun- 
dance (uttered by innumerable insects) set forth the 
monstrous injustice of man’s law by way of contrast. 
Why should children cry for food in our cities whilst 
fruits rotted on the vines and wheat had no value to the 
harvester? 

With other eager young reformers, I rode across the 
odorous prairie swells, journeying from one meeting place 
to another, feeling as my companions did that something 
grandly beneficial was about to be enacted into law. 
In this spirit I spoke at Populist picnics, standing be- 
neath great oaks, surrounded by men and women, work- 
worn like my own father and mother, shadowed by 
the same cloud of dismay. I smothered in small halls 
situated over saloons and livery stables, travelling by 
freight-train at night in order to ride in triumph as 
“Orator of the Day ” at some county fair, until at last 
I lost all sense of being the writer and recluse. 

As I went north my indignation burned brighter, for 
the discontent of the people had been sharpened by the 
drought which had again cut short the crop. At Mill- 
bank, Cyrus, one of my old Dry Run neighbors, met me. 
He was now a grave, stooping middle-aged man also in 
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ll-* nf iViMlmhmmmt. '^Ckiimr west" had been 

.1 ir; ^iL.^ Idiin :h lor my fafher- But here we are ” 
!-• I "an ! i .oe iiothiiut lor it fnu tu stick to the job/^ 

,\1 tb.rr and* i.itluT i anir to AtH'nhvu tu lu*ar me speak, 
a«i ! ,i* I Ioc‘lr.1 mi them Irum the platlurm of the 

I r,i Ihnt ‘i\ 1 i|rr*H-|r4 nn their faces an expression which 
mas iioi ‘n-,i mm h allrnliom us preoecupaf ton. Tliey 
ISO. lia iunp fii my wimls. they were thinkiiy^of my 
rrlati^avAiip to ihrm, of the mystery involved in my being 
ftirrr Oil i!ie pAiU'tjrsii siirroiintied fiy the iiieirof the 
eoim'y ittsnn t!u.pv iimst rrs|HHaed. They could not 
Like r.ty ilirories Hviioiisly, Inil they dkl value and to 
the liilh tlir honor wdiicli their neighbors paid me— 
tlirir mu- Utrir firesriice so ailecled me tlut I made, 
I frar, bill m iiiilillrrenl ii*ldrt^s. 

We did ind. have nmeh lime tti talk over family affairs 
tiiil ii 111 tliein even fur a few moments and 

t i I now* i!; 4 !. insitlirr was slowly regaining the use of iier 
litrdn. 

Atioflier inicageiri^nf made it nectHsary’' for me to take 
Ihr tuphi iisun lor Si. i\uil and ilu-y InUh went ihnvn 
h'i llir %vit!i for, and a-i ihr time came to part 

I iiVll lo lltr li!f.|e i lilivIgV fwhich WSiS uH 

ihr « Aiu-evr la'llu'r ieA'ne»ri to '‘aait them %et on t!uir 
t'wrl%T 2i;i|r trip l.»ack lu thr farm. *'1 d‘.jn‘i 
kn 'W h*ea il ii ail ali’^eit, linOhrr, Imt sometime, 

■•loajo' alv’-fr >*e 4 aiv.,| I arr going to live together, not 
!-a«Liu Osage, perhaps in Iloston, Il w'ont 
b’*** h*::/ 

M;r v.v’i’o!, Iiol hrr Vider was treimiloiH. ** Don’t 
w a:v me. Tm all right again-'- at lead. I am 

h>a I a* I %!a dl tir h ippy it t^ily you are stua'eisfii! " 

I !e i i4r<'iiag tlitl me g-M- .'i!, ? 4 y inolJierV’k ■:^mu!e le-v* 

v’ia-.| III) oj.e!nr-.g and li*-r j-»y in me, her faith in 
a a ay m rriirwrd dii-rriiiiiiatiou to rescue 
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her from the destitution and loneliness of tliis arid 
land. 

My return to Boston in November discovered a 
startling change in my relationship to it. The shining 
city in which I had lived for seven years, and which had 
become so familiar to me (and so necessary to my prog- 
ress) , had begun to dwindle, to recede. The warm, broad, 
unkempt and tumultuous west, with its clamorous move- 
ment, its freedom from tradition, its vitality of political 
thought, reasserted its power over me. New England 
agaita became remote. It was evident that I had not 
really taken root in Massachusetts after all. I per- 
ccivi'tl that Boston was merely the capital of New Eng- 
land while Now York was fast coming to be the all- 
conquering capital of The Nation. 

My realization of this shift of values was sharpened 
by the announcement that Howells had definitely de- 
cided to move to the Metropolis, and that Herne had 
broken up lus little home in Ashmont and rvas to make 
his future home on Convent Avenue in Harlem. The 
proex'ss of stripping Boston to build up Manhattan had 
bt:gun. 

M 3 '' Irrother who was still one of Heme’s company of 
pla 3 'ers in 67/orc yicrcs, had no home to break up, but he 
said, “I’m going to get some sort of headquarters in 
New York. If you’ll come on we’ll hire a little apart- 
ment up town and ‘bach’ it. I’m sick of theatrical 
boarding houses.” 

With suddenly acquired conviction that New York was 
aljout to become the Literary Center of America, I 
r<“plir;d, “Very well. Get your flat. I’d like to spend 
a winter in the old town anyway.” 

My l>rother took a small furnished apartment on 
rosth Street, and together we camped above the tumult. 
It was only twcive-and-a-half feet wide and about 
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ft'rty-cight long, and its furnishings were ugly, frayed 
and meager, l)ut its sitting room opened upon the sun, 
and there, of a niorning, I continued to write in growing 
fontent. At about noon the actor commonly cooked 
.'i steak or a chop and boiled a pot of coffee, and after 
the dishes were washed, we both merrily descended upon 
if roadway by means of a Ninth Avenue elevated train. 
Sometimes we tlined down town in reckless luxury at 
one of the b'ronch restaurants, “where the tip was but a 
nickel and the dinner thirty cents,” but usually even our 
evening meal was eaten at home. 

Herne was playing an unlimited engagement at the 
I t roadway theaUT and I spent a good deal of time behind 
the scenc.s with him. Ilis house on Convent Avenue 
was a handsome mansion and on a Sunday, I often dined 
there, and when we all got going the walls resounded 
witli argument. Jim was a great wag and a delightful 
stttry teller, but he was in deadly earnest as a reformer, 
niul ahvaj's ready to s[>etik on The Single Tax, He 
ttK»k his art very seriously also, and was one of the best 
stage clireetors of his day. Some of his ilramalic methods 
Were so far in advanec of his time that they puzzled 
t»r (lisgusted many of his patrons, hut without doubt 
he prtifoundly influenced the art of the American .stage. 
Meti lil;e Willkun Gillette and Clyde Fitch quite frankly 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him. 

Jim aiui Katharine both had an exaggerated notion 
of my importance in the workl of art and letters, and 
ILstenetl to me with a resi)ecL, a fellowship and ap- 
preciation which increased my sense of responsibility 
ami inspired me to greater elTort as a novelist. To- 
gether we hammered out ciuestions of art and economics, 
and planned new |)lay.s. Those were inspiring hours to 
us all and we still refer to Uicm as “ the good old Convent 
Avenue days!” 
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j?^ew York City itself was incredibly simpler and quieter 
than it is now, but to me it was a veritable hell because 
of the appalling inequality which lay between the palaces 
of the landlords^ and the tenements of the proletariat. 
The monstrous injustice of permitting a few men to 
own the land on which millions toiled for the barest 
living tore at my heart strings then, as it does now, and 
the worst of it rested in the fact that the landless seemed 
willing to be robbed for the pleasure of those who could 
not even dissipate the wealth which rolled in upon them 
in waves of unearned rent. 

And yet, much as I felt this injustice and much as the 
city affected me, I could not put it into fiction. ^'It is 
not my material,^’ I said. My dominion is the West.’’ 

Though at ease, I had no feeling of being at home in 
this tumult. I was only stopping in it in order to be 
near the Hernes, my brother, and Howells, The Georges, 
whom I had come to know very well, interested me 
greatly and often of an evening I went over to the East 
Side, to the unpretentious brick house in which The 
Prophet and his delightful family lived. Of course this 
home was doctrinaire, but then I liked that flavor, and 
so did the Hernes, although Katharine’s keen sense of 
humor sometimes made us all seem rather like thorough- 
going cranks — ^which we were. 

In the midst of our growing security and expanding 
acquaintanceship, my brother and I often returned to 
the problem of our aging parents. 

My brother was all for bringing them east but to this 
I repHed, ^^No, that is out of the question. The old 
pioneer would never be happy in a city.” 

We could buy a farm over in Jersey.” 

^^What would he do there? He would be among 
strangers and in strange conditions. — No, the only solu- 
tion is to get him to go back either to Iowa or to Wiscon- 
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sin. lie will fmd even that ver\' hard to do for it will 
seem like failure but he must do it. For mother's sake 
I’d rather .see liim go back to the LaCrosse valley, it 
wouhl be a lilea.sare to visit them there.” 

“ riiat is the thing tt) do." my brotlier agreed. “I’ll 
never get out to Dakota again.” 

The more I thought, ahout this the lovelier it seemed. 
'I'he hills, the farmhouses, the mads, the meadows all 
had chdightful assta iations in my mind, as I knew' they 
must have in my mother's mind and the idea of a re- 
g.utieii homesteatl in the place (»f my birth began to en- 
gage my thought whenever I had leisure to ponder my 
pmblcm and especially whenever I received a letter 
from my mother. 

'I'liere was .i certain poetic justice in the return of my 
father and srother to the land from which they had been 
lureil a tpuirter of a century before, and I was willing to 
make any sucritice to liring it about. 1 take no credit 
for this, it was a purely selush plan, for .so long as they 
were aUuu' out tliere un the jiluin my own life must con- 
tinue to be troubiftl and uneasy. 
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CHAPTER XXXHI 

The End of the Sunset Trail 

I N February while attending a conference of reformers 
in St. Louis I received a letter from my mother which 
greatly disturbed me. “I wish I could see you,” she 
wrote. “I am not very well this winter, I can’t go out 
very often and I get very lonesome for my boys. If 
only you did not live so far away!” 

There was something in this letter which made all 
that I was doing in the convention of no account, and on 
the following evening I took the train for Columbia, the 
little village in which my parents were spending the 
winter, filled with remorseful forebodings. My pain and 
self-accu.sation would not let me rest. Something clutched 
my heart every time I thought of my crippled mother 
prisoned in a Dakota shanty and no express train was 
swift enough to satisfy my desire to reach her. The letter 
had been forwarded to me and I was afraid that she 
might be actually ill. 

That ride next day from Sioux City to Aberdeen was 
one of the gloomiest I had ever experienced. Not only 
was my conscience uneasy, it seemed that I was being 
hurled into a region of arctic storms. A terrific blizzard 
possessed the plain, and the engine appeared to fight 
its way like a brave animal. All day it labored forward 
while the coaches behind it swayed in the ever-increas- 
ing power of the tempest, their wheels emitting squeals 
of pain as they ground through the drifts, and I sitting 
in my overcoat with collar turned high above my ears, 
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my hands thrust deep in my pockets, sullenly counted 
the hours of my discomfort. The windows, furred deep 
with frost, let in but a pallid half-light, thus adding a 
mental dusk to the actual menace of the storm. 

After each station the brakcmen re-entered as if blown 
in by the blast, and a vapor, white as a shower of flour, 
filled the dooi^^ay, behind them. Occasionally as I 
cleared a space for a peephole through the rimy panes, 
I caught momentary glimpses of a level, treeless earth, 
desolate as the polar ocean swept by ferocious elemental 
warfare. 

No life was to be seen save here and there a suffering 
steer or colt, humped under the lee of a straw-stack. 
The streets of the small w'ooden towns were deserted. 
No citizen was abroad, only the faint smoke of chimneys 
testified to the presence of life beneath the roof-trees. 

Occasionally a local passenger came in, pufiing and 
whistling with loud explosions of excited comment over 
the storm which he seemed to treat as an agreeable 
diversion, but the conductor, who followed, threshing his 
hands and nursing his ears, swore in emphatic dislike of 
the country and climate, but even this controversy of- 
fered no relief to the through passengers who sat in frozen 
stoical silence. There was very little humor in a Dakota 
blizzard for them — or for me. 

At six o’clock that night I reached tire desolate end 
of my journey. My father met me at the station and led 
the way to the low square bleak cottage which he had 
rented for the winter. Mother, still unable to lift her 
feet from the floor, opened the door to us, and reaching 
her, as I did, through that terrifying tempest, made her 
seem as lonely as a castaway on some gelid Greenland 
coast. 

Father was in unwonted depression. His crop had 
again failed to mature. With nearly a thousand acres of 
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'^vlieat, he had harvested barely enough for the next 
Shear’s seed. He was not entirely at the end of his faith, 
Kowever; on the contrary, he was filled with desire of the 
farther west. “The irrigated country is the next field 
for development. I’m going to sell out here and try 
irrigation in Montana. I want to get where I can 
regulate the water for my crops.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind,” I retorted. “You’ll 
go no further west. I have a better plan than that.” 

The wind roared on, all that night and all the next day, 
and during this time we did little but feed the stove and 
argue our widely separated plans. I told them of Frank- 
lin’s success on the stage with Herne, and I described my 
own busy, though imremunerative life as a writer, and 
as I talked the world from which I came shone with in- 
creasing splendor. 

Little by little the story of the country’s decay came 
out. The village of Ordway had been moved away, 
nothing remained but the grain elevator. Many of our 
old neighbors had gone “to the irrigation coimtry” and 
more were planning to go as soon as they could sell their 
farms. Columbia was also in desolate decline. Its hotel 
stood empty, its windows broken, its doors sagging. 

Nothing could have been more depressing, more hope- 
less, and my throat binned with bitter rage every time 
my mother shuffled across the floor, and when she shyly 
sat beside me and took my hand in hers as if to hold 
me fast, my voice almost failed me. I began to plead. 
“Father, let’s get a home together, somewhere. Sup- 
pose we compromise on old Neshonoc where you 
were married and where I was bom. Let’s buy a 
house and lot there and put the deed in mother’s 
name so that it can never be alienated, and make it the 
Garland Homestead. Come! Mother’s brothers are 
there, your sister is there, all your old pioneer com- 
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rades are there. It’s in a rich and sheltered valley and h 
filled with associations of your youth. — Haven’t you had 
enough of pioneering? Why not go back and be sliel- 
tered by the hills and trees for the rest of your lives? If 
you’ll join us in this plan, Frank and I will spend our 
summers with you and perhaps we can all eat our Thanks- 
giving dinners together in the good old New England 
custom and be happy.” 

Mother yielded at once to the earnestness of my ap- 
peal. “I’m ready to go back,” she said. “There’s only 
one tiling to keep me here, and tliat is Jessie’s grave,” 
(Poor httle girl! It did seem a bleak place in which to 
leave her lying alone) but the old soldier was still too 
proud, too much the pioneer, to bring himself at once to 
a surrender of his hopes. He shook his head and said, 
“ I can’t do it, Hamlin. I’ve got to fight it out riglit here 
or farther west.” 

To this I darkly responded, “If you go farther west, 
you go alone. Mother’s pioneering is done. She is 
coming with me, back to comfort, back to a real home, 
beside her brothers.” 

As I grew calmer, we talked of die past, of the early 
days in Iowa, of the dimmer, yet still more beautiful 
valleys of Wisconsin, till mother sighed, and said, 
“I’d like to see die folks and the old coulee once more, 
but I never shall.” 

“Yes, you shall,” I asserted. 

We spoke of David whose feet were still marching to 
the guidons of the sunset, of Burton far away on an Is- 
land in Puget Sound, and togedier we decided that 
placid old William, sitting among his bees in Ciill’s Cou- 
lee, was after all the wiser man. Of what avail this 
constant quest of gold, beneath the far horizon's rim? 

“Father,” I bluntly said, “you’ve been clming 
a will-o’-the-wisp. For fifty years you’ve been mov- 
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ing westward, and always you have gone from cer- 
tainty to uncertainty, from a comfortable home to a 
shanty. For thirty years you’ve carried mother on 
a ceaseless journey — to what end? Here you are, — 
snowbound on a treeless plain with mother old and 
crippled. It’s a hard thing to say but the time has come 
for a ’bout face. You must take tiie back trail. It will 
hurt, but it must be done.” 

“I can’t do it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve never ‘backed 
W'ater’ in my life, and I won’t do it now. I’m not beaten 
yet. We’ve had three bad years in succession — ^we’il 
surely have a crop next year. I won’t surrender so long 
as I can run a team.” 

“ Then, let me tell you something else,” I resumed. “ I 
will never visit you on this accursed plain again. You 
can live here if you want to, but I’m going to take mother 
out of it. She shall not grow old and die in such sur- 
roundings as these. I won’t have it— it isn’t right.” 

At last the stern old Captain gave in, at least to tlie 
point of saying, “Well, we’ll see. I’ll come down next 
summer, and we’ll visit William and look the ground 
over. — But I won’t consider going back to stay till I’ve 
had a crop. I won’t go back to the old valley dead -broke. 
I can’t stand being called a failure. If I have a crop and 
can sell out I’ll talk with you.” 

“Very well. I’m going to stop off at Salem on my 
way East and tell the folks that you are about to sell out 
and come back to the old valley.” 

This victory over my pioneer father gave me such relief 
from my gnawing conscience that my whole sky lighten^. 
The thought of establishing a family hearth at the point 
where my life began, had a fine appeal. All my school- 
ing had been to migrate, to keep moving. “If your 
crop fails, go west and try a new soil. If disagreeable 
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neighbors surround you, sell out and move,— always 
toward the open country. To remain quietjy in your 
native place is a sign of weakness, of irresolution. Hap- 
piness dwells afar. Wealth and fame are to be found by 
journeying toward the sunset star!” Such had been 
the spirit, tlie message of all the songs and stories of my 
youth. 

Now suddenly I perceived the futility of our quest. 
I felt the value, I acknowledged the peace of the old. 
the settled. The valley of my birth even in the midst 
of winter had a quiet beauty. The bluffs wore draped 
with purple and silver. Steel-blue shadows lilicd the 
hollows of the sunlit snow. The farmliouses all put 
forth a comfortable, settled, homey look. The farmers 
themselves, shaggy, fur-clad and well-fed, came into 
town driving fat horses whose bells uttered a song of 
plenty. On the plain we had feared the wind willi a 
mortal terror, here the hills as well as the sheltering elms 
(which defend('d almost every roof) stood against the 
blast like friendly warders. 

The village life, though rude and slow-jn«)ving. was 
hearty and cheerful. As I went about the streets with 
my uncle William — gray-haired old pioneers who.se names 
were startlingly familiar, called out, “Hollo, Ilill”-- 
adding some liomely jest j)reci.sely as they had bwn 
doing for forty years. As young men they had threshetl 
or cradled or husked corn with my father, whom they 
still called by his first name. “So you arc Dick’s boy? 
How is Dick getting along?” 

“He has a big farm,” I replied, “nearly a thousand acres, 
but he’s going to sell out next year aiul come back here." 

They were all frankly pleu.sed. “Ls that .so! Made his 
pile, I s’pose?” 

“ Enough to live on, I guess,” I answered evasively. 

“ I’m glad to Iiear of it. I always liked Dick. We were 
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in the woods together. I hated to see him leave the 
valley. How’s Belle? ” 

This question alwaj^s brought the shadow back to my 
face. ‘‘Not very well,— but we hope she’ll be better 
when she gets back here among her own folks.” 

“Well, we’ll all be glad to see them both,” was the 
hearty reply. 

In this hope, with this plan in mind, I took my way 
back to New York, weU pleased with my plan. 

After nearly a third of a century of migration, the Gar- 
lands were about to double on their trail, and their de- 
cision was deeply significant. It meant that a certain 
phase of American pioneering had ended, that “the 
woods and prairie lands” having all been taken up, 
nothing remained but the semi-arid valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains. “ Irrigation” was a new word and a vague 
word in tire ears of my father’s generation, and had little 
of the charm which lay in the “ flowery savannahs ” of the 
Mississipjri valley. In the years between 1865 and 1892 
the nation had swiftly passed through the buoyant era 
of free land settlement, and now the day of reckoning 
had come. 
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T he idea of a homestead now became an obsession 
with me. As a proletariat I kiu'w the power of the 
landlord and the value of land. M}' love of the wilder- 
ness was increasing year by year, but all desire to plow 
the wild kind was gone. My desire ft)r a home did not 
involve a lonely cabin in a far-otl valley, on the con- 
trary I wantetl roads and bri<iges and neighlmrs. My 
hope now was to possess a minut(‘ isle of safety in the 
midst of the streaming currents of western life—a little 
solid ground in iny native valley on which the surviving 
memljcrs of my family could catch ;ind cling. 

All iibout me as I travelletl, I now perceivisl the mourn- 
ful side of American "enterprise.” Sons wen* ileserting 
their work-worn fathers, daughters wen^ forgetting their 
tired mothers. Families were everywhere breaking up. 
Ainiiitious young men ami unsueecssi'ul old men vverc iti 
rcstle.ss motioTi, sjireading, swarming, dragging their 
reluctant women and their heljilev; aiul wondering chil- 
dren into unfamiliar hartlshijis .\t liims I vi-doneil the 
Middle Border as a colony of ants which was an in- 
justice to the ants, fur ants have a rea.son fur tlieir ap- 
parently futile and aimless striving. 

My brother ami I di.scussed my notion in detail as we 
sat in our six-by-nine dining room, high in our Ilarlem 
flat. “'Phe house must be in a village. It must be New 
England in type and stand beneath tall elm trees,” I 
said. “It mu.'t be broad -based ami love you know the 
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kind, we saw dozens of them on our tramp-trip down the 
Connecticut Valley and we’ll have a big garden and 
3- tennis court. We’ll need a barn, too, for father will 
want to keep a driving team. Mother shall have a girl 
to do the housework so that we can visit her often,” — and 
so on and on I 

Things were not coming our way very fast but they 
were comiirg, and it really looked as though my dream 
might become a reality. My brother was drawing a 
small but regular salary as a member of Herne’s company, 
my stories were selling moderately well and as neither 
of us was given to drink or cards, whatever we earned 
we saved. To some minds our lives seemed stupidly 
regular, but we were happy in our quiet w^ay. 

It was in my brotlier’s little flat on One Hundred and 
Fifth Street that Stephen Crane renewed a friendship 
which had bcguir a couple of years before, while I was 
lecturing in Avon, New Jersey. He was a slim, pale, 
hungry looking boy at this time and had just written 
The Red Badge of Courage, in fact he brought the first 
half of it in his pocket on his second visit, and I loaned 
him fifteen dollars to redeem the other half from the keep 
of a cruel typist. 

He came again and again to see me, always with a new 
roil of manuscript in his ulster. Now it was The Men in 
the Storm, now a bunch of The Black Riders, curious poems, 
which he afterwards dedicated to me, and while my 
brother browned a steak, Steve and I usually sat in 
council over his dark future. 

“You will laugh over these lean years,” I said to him, 
but he found small comfort in that prospect. 

To him I was a man established, and I took an absurd 
pleasure in playing the part of Successful Author., It 
was all very comical — for my study was the ratty little 
parlor of a furnished flat for which we paid thirty dollars 
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per month. Still to the man at the bottom of a pit the 
fellow on top, in the sunlight, is a king, and to Crane 
my brother and I were at least dukes. _ 

An expression used by Sudemran in liis preface to 
Dame Care had made a great impression on my mind and 
in discussing my future with the Hornes I quoted these 
lines and said, “ I am resolved that my mother shall not 
‘rise from the feast of life empty.’ Think of it! She has 
never seen a real play in a real tlieater in all her life. She 
has never seen a painting or heard a piece of fine music. 
She knows notliing of die splendors of our civilization 
except what comes to her in the newspapers, while here 
am I in the midst of every intellectual delight. I take no 
credit for my desire to comfort her — it’s just my way of 
having fun. It’s a purely selfish enterirrisc on my part.” 

Katharine who was familiar with the theory of Egoistic 
Altruism would not let my statement go uncontradicted. 
She tried to make a virtue of my devotion to my parents. 

“No,” I insisted, — “if batting around ^^wn gave me 
more real pleasure I would do it. It dryi’t, in fact I 
shall never be quite happy till I have ^own motlier 
Slwre Acres and given her am opportunity to hear a 
symphony concert.” 

Meanwhile, having no business adviser, I was doing 
honorable things in a foolish way. With no knowledge 
of how to publish my work I was bringing out a problem 
novel here, a realistic novelette there and a book of short 
stories in a third place, all to the effect of confusing my 
public and disgusting the book-seller. But then, no one 
in those days had any very clear notion of how to launch 
a young writer, and so (as I had entered the literary field 
by way of a side-gate) I was doing as well as could have 
been expected of me. My idea, it appears, was to get 
as many books into the same market at the Siunc time as 
possible. As a matter of fact none of them paid me any 
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3-oyalty, my subsistence came from the sale of such short 
stories as I was able to lodge with Tlie Century, and 
jffarpers, Th& Yotith's Companion and TJte Arena. 

The “Bacheller Syndicate” took a kindly interest in 
jxlCj and I came to like the big, blonde, dreaming youth 
from The North Country who was the nominal head of 
the firm. Irving BacheUer, even at that time struck me 
£is more of a poet than a business man, though I was 
always glad to get his check, for it brought the Garland 
f-Iomestead just that much nearer. On the whole it was 
a prosperous and busy winter for both my brother and 
xjryself- 

Chicago was in the early stages of building a World’s ’ 
rair, and as spring came on I spent a couple of weeks in 
the city putting Prairie Folks into shape for the printer. 
ICirkland introduced me to the Chicago Literary Club, 
and my publisher, Frances Schulte, took me to the Press 
Club and I began to understand and like the city. 

As May deepened I went on up to Wisconsin, full of my 
plan for a homestead, and the green and luscious slopes 
of the old valley gave me a new delight, a kind of pro- 
prietary delight. I began to think of it as home. It 
seemed not only a natural deed but a dutiful deed, this 
rctunr to the land of my birth, it was the beginning of a 
more settled order of life. 

My aunt, Susan Bailey, who was living alone in the 
old house in Onalaska made me welcome, and showed 
grateful interest when I spoke to her of my ambition. 

I’ll be glad to help you pay for such a place,” she said, 

j*)rovided you will set aside a room in it for me. I am 
lonely now. Your father is all I have and I’d like to 
sjoend my old age with him. But don’t buy a farm. 
Buy a house and lot here or in LaCrosse.” 

'* Mother wants to be in West Salem,” I replied. “All 
our talk has been of West Salem, and if you can content 
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yourself to live with us there, I shall be very glad of your 
co-operation. Father is still skittish. lie will not come 
back till he can sell to advantage. However, the season 
has started well and I am hoping that he will at least 
come down with mother and talk the matter over with 
us.” 

To my delight, almost to my surprise, mother came, 
alone. “Father will follow in a few tlays,” she suui -“if 
he can find someone to look after his stock and tools while 
he is gone.” 

She was able to walk a little now and together we went 
al)Out tlie village, and visited relatives and neighbors 
in the country. We ate “company tlinners” of frie<I 
chicken and short-cake, and s;it out on the grass beneath 
the shelter of noble trcajs <luring tlie lieat of the day. 
There was something profoutully ri-stful and .satisfying 
in tins atmospliere. No one .seeme<i in a hurry and no one 
seemed to fear tnther the wind or the sun. 

The talk was largely of the past, of the line free life of 
the “ early days ” arul my mother’s eyes ofti-n iilksl with 
happy tears as .she met friends who remfinberetl her as a 
girl. There was no doubt in her mind. ‘T'<1 like tn live 
here," she .s.aid. “It's more like home than any other 
place. But I don’t .see how your father could stand it 
on a little jsiere of land. He likes his big liekls.” 

One night as we were silting on William’s porch, 
talking of war times and of Hugh Jane and Walter, 
a sweet arwi solemn nuKKl came ov<t us. It .seenicd as if 
the spirits of the piomajrs, the McClintocksand Dudley's 
had fjcen calle<l back and wore all .about us. It sctrmed 
to me (as to my mother) as if Luke or Leonard might 
at any moment emerge from the odorous June dusk and 
speak to us. We siK>ke of David, ami niy mother's love 
for him vibrate<l in her voice as .she sai<l, “I <loii’t sup- 
pose I’ll ever see him again. He'.s too poor and too 
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proxid to come back here, and I’m too old and lame and 
pootr to visit him.” 

This produced in me a sudden and most audacious 
chLa-nge of plan. “I’m not so certain about that,” I re- 
torted- “Frank’s company is going to play in California 
this winter, and I am arranging a lecture tour— I’ve just 
decided that you and father shall go along.” 

Tlae lioldness of my plan startled her. “Oh, we can’t 
do a. crazy thing like that,” she declared. 

‘ ‘ It’s not so crazy. Father has been talking for years 
of a. visit to his brother in Santa Barbara. Aunt Susan 
tells nie she wants to spend one more winter in Cal- 
ifornia, and .so I sec no reason in the world why you and 
fa-ther should not go. I’ll pay for your tickets and 
Addison will be glad to house you. We’re going!” I 
asserted firmly. “We’ll put off buying our homestead 
till next year and make this die grandest trip of your 
Ufe.” 

Aunt Maria here put in a word, “You do just what 
I-IzxiTilin tolls you to do. If he wants to spend his money 
giving you a good time, you let him.” 

Alothcr smiled wistfully but incredulously. To her 
it £ill seemed as remote, as improbable as a trip to Egypt, 
belt I continued to talk of it as settled and so did William 
and Maria. 

I wrote at once to my father outlining my trip and 
pleading strongly for his con.sent and co-operation. 
“"All your life long you and mother have toiled with 
hnrtUy a day off. Your travelling has been mainly in a 
covered wagon. You have seen nothing of cities for 
thirty years. Addison wants you to spend the winter 
with him, and mother wants to see David once more — 
why not go? Begin to plan right now and as soon as your 
crojis arc harve.sted, meet me at Omaha or Kansas City 
and we’ll all go along together.” 
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He replied with unexpected half-promise. "The crops 
look pretty well. Unless something very destructive 
turns up I shall have a few dollars to spend. I’d like tc 
make that trip. I'd like to see Aeldison once more.” 

1 repiied, "The more I tliink about it, the more 
wonderful it all seems. It will enable you to see the 
mountains, and the great plains. You can visit Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 'i'ou can see the ocean 
Frank is to play for a month in Frisco, and we can al 
meet at Uncle David’s for Christmas.” 

The rcniaiiKler of the summer wjis taken up with thf 
preparations for this gorgeous excursion. Mother weni 
back to help father through the harvest, whilst I returnee 
to Boston and completed arrangements for my lectun 
tour which was to carry me as far north as Puge 
Sound. 

At last in November, when the grain was all xifelj 
marketed, the old people met me in Kansas City, anc 
from there as if in a dream, starU‘<l westward with na 
in such holiday spirits as mother’s health [K'nnitled 
Father was like a boy. Having cut loose from tin 

farm at least for the winter, he declared his inten 

lion to have a good time, "as good as the law allows,’ 
he added with a smile. 

Of course they lioth e.x{XH'ted to suffer on the journey 
that’s what travel had always meant to them, hut 
surprised them. I not only took .sejiarate lower berth 
in the sleeping car, I insisttxl on regular meals at Hr 
eating houses along the way, and they were ama/.(.‘d ti 
fmd travel almost comfortable. 'I'he cost of all thi 
disturbed my mother a good deal till I explained to he 
that my own exjrenses were paid by the lecture com 
mittecs and that she need not worry about the price o 
her fare. Perhaps I even boasted about a recent sale o 
a story! If I did I hope it will be forgiven me for I wa 
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determined that this should be the greatest event in 
her life. 

My father’s interest in all that came to view was as 
keen as my own. During all his years of manhood he 
had longed to cross the plains and to see Pike’s Peak, 
and now while his approach was not as he had dreamed 
it, he Was actually on his way into Colorado. “By the 
great Horn Spoons,” he exclaimed as we neared the foot 
hills, “I’d like to have been here before the railroad.” 

Here spoke the born explorer. His eyes sparkled, 
his face flushed. The farther we got into the houseless 
cattle range, the better he liked it. “The best times 
I’ve ever had in my life, he remarked as we were look- 
ing away across tlae plain at the faint shapes of the 
Spanish. Peaks, “was when I was cruising the prairie 
in a covered wagon.” 

Then, he told me once again of his long trip into Mim 
nesota before the war, and of the cavalry lieutenant who 
rounded, the settlers up and sent them back to St. Paul 
to escape the Sioux who were on the warpath. “I never 
saw such a country for game as Northern Miimesota 
was in those days. It swarmed with water-fowl and 
chicken and deer. If the soldiers hadn’t driven me 
out I would have had a farm up there. I was just start- 
ing" to break a garden when the troops came.” 

It was all glorious to me as to Ihem. The Spanish 
life of Las Vegas where we rested for a day, the Indians 
of Lagxma, the lava beds and painted buttes of the 
desert, the beautiful slopes of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains, the herds of cattle, the careering cowboys, the 
mines and miners — ^all came in for study and comment. 
We resented the nights which shut us out from so much 
that was interesting. Then came the hot sand of the 
Colorado valley, the swift dimb to the bleak heights of 
the coast range— -and, at last, the swift descent to the 
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wange groves and singing birds of Riverside. A dozen 
times father cried out, “This alone is worth the cost of 
tire trip.” 

IMother was weary, how weary I ditl not know till we 
reached our room in the hotel. She diil not complain 
but her face was more dejected than I had ever seen it, 
and I was greatl}' <listurbed by it. Our graml e.Kcursion 
had come too late for her. 

A gocxl night’s .sleep and a hearty breakfast restorwl 
her to something like her smiling self and when we took 
the train for Santa Barbara she betrayed more e.xcite- 
ment that at any time on our trip. “Do wc really set 
tlie ocean?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I explained, “we run close along the shore 
You’ll .sec waves and ships and .sharks—may be a whuh 
or two.” 

h'ather was even more e.vcited. He spent most of hi; 
time on lire platfunu or li.anging from tin- window 
“Weil, I never really expected ti) se<' the I’acilic,” In 
said as wc were nearing tiic emi of our jminu'y. “Nov 
I’m determined to st'c Frisco and the tlolden (late.” 

“Of course that is a part of our itinerary. You cat 
see Frisco wluni you come u{) to vi;.il David.” 

My uncle Addi.son who was livin:' in a jilain l>ut room,' 
house, was genuinely gkul to see us, ;i)h1 Ills wife mad 
us welcome in the spirit of the .Midtlle Border for sir 
was one of the early .settlers of Oreen County, Wi.scon.'.in 
In an hour wc were at home. 

Our host was, as I remembered him, a tali thin niai 
of quiet siignity anti notalile power of expre.-sdon, Di 
words were well cluxscti anti his manner urbane. “ 
want you people to settle right down here with me fo 
the winter,” he .said. “In fact 1 shall try to perstuul 
Richard to buy a place here.” 

This brougiit out my own plan ftjr a home in Wes 
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Salem, and he agreed with me that the old people should 
never again spend a winter in Dakota. 

There was no question in my mind about the hospi- 
t.ality of this home and so with a very comfortable, a 
c^lightful sense of peace, of satisfaction, of security, 
I set out on my way to San Francisco, Portland, and 
Olympia, eager to see California — all of it. Its moun- 
tains, its cities and above all its poets had long called 
to me. It meant the Argmiauts and T]k Songs oj tlie 
Sierras to me, and one of my main objects of desti- 
nation was Joaquin Miller’s home in Oakland Heights. 

No one else, so^ far as I knew, was transmitting this 
Coast life into literature. Edwin Markham was an 
Oakland school teacher, Frank Norris, a college student, 
and Jack London a boy in short trousers. Miller domi- 
nated the coast landscape. The mountains, the streams, 
the pines were his. A dozen times as I passed some 
splendid peak I quoted his lines. “Sierras! Eternal 
tents of snow that flash o’er battlements of mountains.” 

Nevertheless, in all my journeying, throughout all 
my other interests, I kept in mind our design for a re- 
union at my uncle David's home in San Jose, and I wrote 
him to tell him when to expect us. Franklin, who was 
playing in San Francisco, arranged to meet me, and 
father and mother were to come up from Santa Barbara. 

It all fell out quite miraculously as we had planned it. 
On the 24th of December we all met at my uncle's door. 

This reunion, so American in its unexpectedness, de- 
serves closer analysis. My brother had come from New 
York City. Father and mother were from central 
Dakota. My own home was still in Boston. David 
and his family had reached this little tenement by way 
of a long trail through Iowa, Dakota, Montana, Oregon 
and Nortliern California. We who had all started from 
the same little Wisconsin Valley were here drawn together 
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as if by the magic of a conjuror’s wand, in a city strange 
to us all. Can any other country on cartli surpass the 
United States in the ruthless broadcast disi)ersion of its 
families? Could any other land furnish a more in- 
credible momentary re-assembling of scattered units? 

I'he reader of this tale will remember th:it David was 
my boyish hero, and as I had not seen him for hftecn 
years, I had looked fonvard, with disquieting question 
concerning our meeting. Alas! My fears were justified. 
There was more of pain than pleasure in the visit, for us 
all. Although my brother and I did our best to make it 
joyous, the conditions of the reunion were sorrowful, 
for David, who like my father, haxl been following die 
lure of the sunset all his life, was in deep discourage- 
ment. 

From his fruitful farm in Iowa he had sought the free 
sou of Dakota. From Dakota he had been lured to 
Montana. In the forests of Montana he had been robbed 
by his partner, reduced in a angle day to the rank of a 
day laborer, and so in the attempt to retrieve his for- 
tunes, had again moved westward — ever westward, and 
here now at last in San Jos6, at tire end of lus means and 
almost at the end of his courage, he was working at 
whatever he could find to do. 

Nevertheless, he was sthl tlie borderer, still tlie roan 
of the open. SomeUiing in his face and voice, something 
in his glance set him apart from the ordinary workman. 
He still carried with him something of the hunter, some- 
thing which came from the broad spaces of die Middle 
Border, and though his bushy hair and heard were 
streaked with white, and his eyes sad and dim, I could 
still discern in him some part of the physical strength 
and beauty which had made his young manhood so 
glorious to me-— and deeper yet, I perceived in iiim the 
dreamer, the Celtic minstrel, the poet. 
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His limbs, mighty as of old, were heavy, and his 
towering frame was beginning to stoop. His brave heart 
was beating slow. Fortune had been harshly inimical to 
him and his outlook on life was bitter. With all his 
tremendous phy.sical power he had not been able to re- 
gain his former footing among men. 

In tallcing of his misfortunes, I asked him why he had 
not returned to Wisconsin after his loss in Montana, and 
he replied, as my father had done. “How could I do 
that? Flow could I sncJik back with empty pockets? ” 

Inevitably, almost at once, father spoke of the violin. 
“Have you got it yet?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” David replied. “But I seldom play on it now. 
In fact, I don’t think there are any strings on it.” 

I could tell from the tone of his voice that he had no 
will to play, but he dug the almost forgotten instrument 
out of a closet, strung it and tuned it, and that evening 
after dinner, when my father called but in familiar im- 
perious fashion, “Come, come! now for a tune,” David 
was prepared, reluctantly, to comply. 

“My hands are so stiff and clumsy now,” he said by 
way of apology to me. 

It was a sad pleasure to me, as to him, this revival of 
youthful memories, and I would have spared him if I 
could, but my father insisted upon having all of the 
jocund dances and .sweet old songs. Although a man of 
deep feeling in many ways, he could not imderstand the 
tragedy of my uncle’s failing skill. 

But motlicr did! Her car was too acute not to detect 
tire difference in tone between his playing at this time 
and the power of c.vj)ression he had once possessed, and 
in her shadowy corner she suffered sympathetically when 
beneath his work-worn fingers the strings cried out dis- 
cordantly. The wrist, once so strong and sure, the hands 
so supple and swift were now hooks of horn and bronze. 
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Tlie magic touch of youth Iiaci varnshtHl, and yet as he 
went on, some little part t^f his wi/,anlry came back. 

At fatiier's reciut^st lie playtal oma.* more Air 

Ye S!ivl^hi\ anal wliile liiestritigs wstilcd Inaiealh his bow 
I shivered as of old., stirred by the winds of the past, 
^‘roaring o’er .Maiorlantl erairgyd' Deep in my liraiii the 
sob of tlie song sank, uliiag my inner vhitni \vit!i flitting 
sliadows <d vanished faces, ln*o\vs unt<uu*!ied nf care, and 
sweet kind eyes lit by the firelight oi a seeure alnindant 
liearth, f was lying mice more before tlie fire in David’s 
iitile caluM in tlie tieep Wiscsnn-ahi valky aiul (.irand- 
father MeCdintock, a dreamiiig giant, was <!rnmfning 
on liis chair, his face llamedit, fiis hair a halo of snow and 
gold. 

Tune after tune tfie old IlordtTmnn played, in answer 
to my father’s insistent demands, until at last the pain 
of it a.11 bcTaine unendurable ami lie emieil abruptly. 

can’t pla.y any niore.-^ ril never play again/’ he 
afldtsi Iiarsliiy as lie laiil the violin away in its box like a 
cliild in its cutlin. 

We sat in silence, f ir we all realised tliat nvwr again 
would we lu^ar tiara* wi afuh meaningful melodir-c W<jrd* 
less, with achinic tliroafs, resentful of tlie in'f’Siuit, my 
mother and my aunt tlreamed of the bright aiul beautiful 
KVsfionoc days wfien they were yaumg and Daviil was 
young and all the west was a land of hi»pe, 

My falfter now jiuned in urging Davul to go ha«‘k to 
the middle border. ‘*111 put you cm my farm/’ he said. 
‘‘Or if you want, to go b.'u’k to Nt'slionoe, well help you 
do tlmt. We an* tliinluiig of going laick tliere tmr.-.eha*--;/* 

David sadly sfiook lu,-^ gria/Jed heatl, ‘*Xo, I cai/t do 
tliat/' he repi,sit<*d. *‘1 havei/t mom*y enouglt to |siy 
my carfare, and lieskies, Becky and tlie diildren would 
never consent to it/’ 

I understoi,ic.i. His [iroud !u.?art rirhelled at the thouglit 
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of the pit)diig or contemptuous eyes of his stay-at home 
neighbors. He who had gone forth so triumphantly 
thirty years before could not endure the notion of going 
back on borrowed money. Better to die among strangers 
like a soldier. 

Father, stem old pioneer though he was, could not 
think of leaving his wife’s brother here, working like a 
Chinaman. ^^Dave has acted the fool,” he privately said 
to me, ^‘but we will help him. If you can spare a little, 
we’ll lend him enough to buy one of these fruit farms he’s 
talking about.” 

To this I agreed. Together we loaned him enough to 
make the first payment on a small farm. He was deeply 
grateful for this and hope again sprang up in his heart. 

You won’t regret it,” he said brokenly. ^‘This will put 
me on my feet, and by and by perhaps we’ll meet in the 
old valley.” — ^But we never did. I never saw him 
again. 

I shall always insist that a true musician, a superb 
violinist was lost to the world in David McClintock — 
but as he was born on the border and always remained on 
the border, how could he find himself? His hungry 
heart, his need of change, his search for the pot of gold 
beyond the sunset, had carried him from one adventure 
to another and always farther and farther from the 
things he most deeply craved. He might have been a 
great singer, for he had a beautiful voice and a keen 
appreciation of the finer elements of song. 

It was hard for me to adjust myseix to his sorrowful 
decline into old age. I thought of him as he appeared to 
me when riding his threshing machine up the coulee 
road. I recalled the long rifle with winch he used to carry 
off the prizes at the turkey shoots, and especially I re- 
membered him as he looked while playing the violin on 
that far off Thanksgiving night in Lewis Valley. 
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I left California with the feeling that his life was al< 
most ended, and my heart was heavy with indignant 
pity for I must now remember him only as a broken and 
discouraged man. The David of my idolatry', the laugh- 
ing giant of my boyhood w'orld, could be found now, only 
in the mist which hung above tire hills and valleys of 
Neshonoc. 
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The Homestead in the Valley 

T O my father the Golden Gate of San Francisco was ■ 
grandly romantic. It was associated in his mind 
with Bret Harte and the Goldseekers of Forty Nine, as 
well as with Fremont and the Mexican War, hence one 
of his expressed desires for many years had been to stand 
on the hills above the bay and look out on the ocean. 
“I know Boston,” he said, “and I want to know Frisco.” 

My mother’s interest in the city was more personal. 
She was eager to see her son Franklin play his part in a 
real play on a real stage. For that reward she was willing 
to undertake considerable extra fatigue and so to please 
her, to satisfy my father and to gratify myself, I accom- 
panied them to San Francisco and for several days with 
a delightful sense of accomplishment, my brother and 
I led them about the town. We visited the Seal Rocks 
and climbed Nob Hill, explored Chinatown and walked 
through the Old Spanish Quarter, and as each of these 
pleasures was tasted my father said, “Well now, that’s 
done!” precisely as if he were getting through a list of 
tedious duties. 

There was no hint of obligation, however, in the hours 
which they spent in seeing my brother’s performance as 
one of the “Three Twins” in Incog. The piece was in 
trutli very funny and Franklin hardly to be distinguished 
from his “Star,” a fact which astonished and delighted 
my mother. She didn’t know he could look so unlike 
himself. She laughed herself quite breathless over the 
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absurd situations of the farce but father was not so easily 
satisfied. ^'This foolery is all well enough,” said he, 
^'but I'd rather see you and your friend Herne in Shore 
Acres,^^ 

At last the day came when they both expressed a desire 
to return to Santa Barbara. “WeVe had about all we 
can stand this trip,” they confessed, whereupon, leaving 
Franklin at his job, we started down the valley on our 
way to Addison Garland's home which had come to have 
something of the quality of home to us all. 

We were tired but triumphant. One by one the things 
we had promised ourselves to see we had seen. The 
Plains, the Mountains, the Desert, the Orange Groves, the 
Ocean, all had been added to the list of our achievements. 
We had visited David and watched Franklin play in his 
‘^troupe,” and now with a sense of fullness, of victory, 
we were on our way back to a safe harbor among the 
fruits and flowers of Southern California. 

This was the pleasantest thought of all to me and in 
private I said to my uncle, “I hope you can keep these 
people till spring. They must not go back to Dakota 
now.” 

^‘Give yourself no concern about that!” replied Addi- 
son. have a program laid out which will keep them 
busy until May. We’re going out to Catalina and up 
into the Ojai valley and down to Los Angeles. We are 
to play for the rest of the winter like a couple of boys.” 

Wildi mind entirely at ease I left them on the rose- 
embowered porch of my uncle’s home, and started east 
by way of Denver and Chicago, eager to resume work on a 
book which I had promised for the autumn. 

Chicago was now full in the spot-light of the National 
Stage. In spite of the business depression which still 
engulfed the west, the promoters of the Columbian 
Exposition were going steadily forward with their plans, 
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and when I arrived in the city about the middle of Jan- 
uary, the bustle of preparation was at a very high point. 

The newly-acquired studios were swarming with eager 
and aspiring young artists, and I believed, (as many 
others believed) that the city was entering upon an era 
of swift and shining development. All the near-by states 
were stirred and heartened by this esthetic awakening 
of a metropolis which up to this time had given but little 
thought to the value of art in the life of a community. 
From being a huge, muddy windy market-place, it 
seemed about to take its place among the literary cap- 
itals of the world. 

Colonies of painters, sculptors, decorators and other 
art e.xperts now colored its life in gratifying degree. 
Beauty was a work to advertise with, and writers like 
Harriet Monroe, Henry B. Fuller, George Ade, Peter 
Finley Dunne, and Eugene Field were at work celebrat- 
ing, each in his kind, the changes in the thought and 
aspect of the town. Ambitious publishing houses were 
springing up and “dummies” of new magazines were 
being thumbed by reckless young editors. The talk was 
all of Art, and the Exposition. It did, indeed seem as if 
culture were about to hum. 

Naturally this flare of esthetic enthusiasm lit the tow of 
my imagination. I predicted a publishing center and a 
literary market-place second only to New York, a pub- 
lishing center which by reason of its geographical position 
would be more progressive than Boston, and more 
American than Manhattan. “Here flames the spirit of 
youth. Here throbs the heart of America,” I declared in 
Crumbling Idols, an essay which I was at tMs time writing 
for the Forum- 

In the heat of this conviction, I decided to give up my 
residence in Boston and establish headquarters in Chi- 
cago. I belonged here. My writing was of the Middle 
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Border, and must continue to be so. Its spirit was mine. 
All of my immediate relations were dwellers in the west, 
and as I had also definitely set myself the task of de- 
picting certain phases of mountain life, it was inevitable 
that I should ultimately bring my workshop to Chicago 
which was my natural pivot, the hinge on which my 
varied activities would revolve. And, finally, to live 
here would enable me to keep in closer personal touch 
with my father and mother in the Wisconsin homestead 
which I had fully determined to acquire. 

Following this decision, I retmned to Boston, and at 
once announced my plan to Howells, Flower and other 
of my good friends who had meant so much to me in the 
past. Each was kind enough to express regret and all 
agreed that my scheme was logical. “It should bring 
you happiness and success,” they added. 

Alas! The longer I stayed, the deeper I settled into 
my groove and iJie more difficult my removal became. 
It was not easy to surrender the busy and cheerful life 
I had been leading for nearly ten years. It was hard to 
say good-bye to the artists and writers and musicians 
witli whom I had so long been associated. To leave the 
Common, the parks, the Library and the lovely walks and 
drives of Roxbury, was sorrowful business — but I did it! 
I packed my books ready for shipment and returned to 
Chicago in May just as the Exposition was about to open 
its doors. 

Like everyone else who saw it at this time I was 
amazed at the grandeur of “The White City,” and im- 
patiently anxious to have all my friends and relations 
share in my enjoyment of it. My father was back on the 
farm in Dakota and I wrote to him at once urging him 
to come down. “Frank wilt be here in June and we will 
take charge of you. Sell the cook stove if nece.ssary and 
come. You must see this fair. On the way back I will go 
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as far as West Salem and well buy that homestead I’ve 
been talking about.” 

My brother whose season closed about the twenty-fifth 
of May, joined me in urging them not to miss the fair and 
a few days later we were both delighted and a little sur- 
prised to get a letter from mother telling us when to 
expect them. “I can’t walk very well,” she explained, 
“but I’m coming. I am so hungry to see my boys that 
I don’t mind the long journey.” 

Having secured rooms for them at a small hotel near 
the west gate of the exposition grounds, we were at the 
station to receive them as tliey came from the train sur- 
rounded by other tired and dusty pilgrims of the plains. 
Father was in high spirits and mother was looking very 
well considering the tiresome ride of nearly seven hun- 
dred miles. “ Give us a chance to wash up and we’ll be 
ready for anything,” she said with brave intonation. 

We took her at her word. With merdless enthusiasm 
we hurried them to their hotel and as soon as they had 
bathed and eaten a hasty lunch, we started out with in- 
tent to astonish and delight them. Here was another 
table at “the feast of life” from which we did not intend 
they should rise unsatisfied. “This shall be the richest 
experience of their lives,” we said. 

With a wheeled chair to save mother from the fatigue 
of walking we started down the line and so rapidly did 
we pass from one stupendous vista to another that we 
saw in a few hours many of the inside exhibits and all of 
the finest exteriors — ^not to mention a glimpse of the 
polyglot amazements of the Midway. 

In pursuance of our plan to watch the lights come on, 
we ate our supper in one of the big restaurants on the 
grounds and at eight o’clock entered the Court of Honor. 
It chanced to be a moonlit night, and as lamps were lit 
and the waters of the lagoon began to reflect the gleam* 
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ing walls of the great palaces with their sculptured orna- 
ments, and boats of quaint shape filled with singers came 
and went beneath the arching bridges, the wonder and the 
beauty of it all moved these dwellers of the level lands 
to tears of joy which was almost as poignant as pain. In 
addition to its grandeur the scene had for them the tran- 
sitory quality of an autumn sunset, a splendor which 
they would never see again. 

Stunned by the majesty of the vision, my mother sat 
in her chair, visioning it all yet comprehending little of 
its meaning. Her life had been spent among homely 
small things, and these gorgeous scenes dazzled her, over- 
whelmed her, letting in upon her in one mighty flood a 
thousand stupefying suggestions of the art and history 
and poetry of the world. She was old and she was ill, 
and her brain ached with the weight of its new concep- 
tions. Her face grew troubled and wistful, and her eyes 
as big and dark as those of a child. 

At last utterly overcome she leaned her head against 
my arm, closed her eyes and said, “Take me home. I 
can’t stand any more of it.” 

Sadly I took her away, back to her room, realizing 
that we had been too eager. We had oppressed her with 
the exotic, the magnificent. She was too old and too 
feeble to enjoy as we had hoped she would enjoy, the 
color and music and thronging streets of The Magic City. 

At the end of the third day father said, “ Well, I’ve had 
enough.” He too, began to long for the repose of the 
country, the solace of familiar scenes. In truth they were 
both surfeited with the alien, sick of the picturesque. 
Their ears suffered from the clamor of strange sounds as 
their eyes ached with the clash of unaccustomed color. 
My insistent haste, my desire to make up in a few hours 
for all their past deprivations seemed at the moment 
to have been a mistake. 
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Seeing this, knowing that all the splendors of the 
Drient could not compensate them for another sleepless 
light, I decided to cut their visit short and hurry them : 

oack to quietude. Early on the fourth morning we i 

started for the LaCrosse Valley by way of Madison — 
they with a sense of relief,.! with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. “The feast was too rich, too highly-spiced for their 
simple tastes,” I now admitted. j 

However, a certain amount of comfort came to me as I 
observed that the farther they got from the Fair the !| 

keener their enjo 3 mient of it became! — ^With bodies at ; 

ease and minds untroubled, they now relived in pleasant i! 

retrospect all the excitement and bustle of the crowds, 1 ' 

all the bewildering sights and sounds of the Midway. j: 

Scenes which had worried as well as amazed them were 'j 

now recalled with growing enthusiasm, as our train, filled ;| 

with other returning sight-seers of like condition, rushed ; 

steadily northward into the green abundance of the land ; . 

they knew so well, and when at six o’clock of a lovely ;j 

afternoon, they stepped down upon the platform of the 
weatherbeaten little station at West Salem, both were 
restored to their serene and buoyant selves. The leafy 
village, so green, so muddy, so lush with grass, seemed 
the perfection of restful security. The chuckle of robins v 

on the lawns, the songs of catbirds in the plum trees and 1 

the whistle of larks in the pasture appealed to them as t 

parts of a familiar sweet and homely hymn. ; ; 

Just in the edge of the village, on a four-acre plot of 
rich level ground, stood an old two-story frame cottage | 

on which I had fixed my interest. It was not beautiful, I 

not in the least like the ideal New England homestead | 

my brother and I had so long discussed, but it was shel- : 

tered on the south by three enormous maples and its 
gate fronted upon a double row of New England elms 
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whose branches almost arched the wide street. Ita 
gardens, rich in grape vines, asparagus beds, jdums, 
raspberries and other fruiting shrubs, appealed with 
especial power to mv mother who had lived so long on the 
sun-baked plains that the sight of green things grovying 
was very precious in her eyes. Clumps of lilacs, syringa 
and snow-ball, and beds of old-fashioned llowers gave 
further evidence of the love and care which the former 
owners of the place had la\nshed upon it. 

As for myself, the desire to see my aging parents 
safely sheltered beneath the benignant branches of those 
sturdy trees would have made me content even with a 
log cabin. In imagination I perceived this angular cot - 
tage growing into something fine and sweet aiul -our 
own! 

There was charm also in the fact that its ’western 
windows looked out upon the wooded hills over which I 
had wandered as a boy, and whose .sky-line hatl printcii 
itself deep into the lowest stratum of my subconscious 
memory; and so it happened that on tlie following night, 
as we stood before the gate looking out upon that sun- 
set wall of purple bluffs from beneath the douljle rtiw 
of elms stretching like a peristyle to the west, my tle- 
dsion came. 

“This is my choice,” I declared. “ Right here we tak(; 
root. This shall be the Garland Homestead." I turned 
to my father. “When can you move? ” 

“Not till after my grain is threshed and marketed,’' 
he replied. 

“Very well, let’s call it the first of November, and 
we’ll all meet here for our Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Thanksgmng with us, as with most New ICnglanders, 
had always been a date-mark, something to count upon 
and to count from, and no sooner were wc in {)os.sessiun 
of a deed, than my mother and I began to plan for a 
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dinner which should be at once a reunion of the Garlands 
and McClintockSj a homecoming and a housewarming. 
With this understanding I let them go back for a final 
harvest in Dakota. 

The purchase of this small lot and commonplace house 
may seem very unimportant to the reader but to me and 
to my father it was in very truth epoch-marking. To me 
it was the ending of one life and the beginning of another. 
To him it was decisive and not altogether joyous. To 
accept this as his home meant a surrender of his faith in 
the Golden West, a tacit admission that all his explora- 
tions of the open lands with whatsoever they had meant 
of opportunity, had ended in a sense of failure on a 
barren soil. It was not easj^ for him to enter into the 
spirit of our Thanksgiving plans although he had given 
his consent to them. He was still the tiller of broad 
acres, the speculator hoping for a boom. 

Early in October, as soon as I could displace the renter 
of the house, I started in rebuilding and redecorating it 
as if for the entrance of a bride. I widened the dining 
room, refitted the kitchen and ordered new rugs, curtains 
and furniture from Chicago. I engaged a cook and maid, 
and bought a horse so that on November first, the date 
of my mother’s arrival, I was able to meet her at the 
station and drive her in a carriage of her own to an almost 
completely outfitted home. 

It was by no means what I intended it to be, but it 
seemed luxurious to her. Tears dimmed her eyes as she 
stepped across the threshold, but when I said, ‘^Mother, 
hereafter my headquarters are to be in Chicago, and my 
home here with you,’’ she put her arms around my neck 
and wept. Her wanderings were over, her heart at 
peace. 

My father arrived a couple of weeks later, and with 
his coming, mother sent out the invitations for our dinner. 
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So far as we could, we intended to bring together the 
scattered units of our family group. 

At last the great day came! My brother was unable 
to be present and there were other empty chairs, but the 
McClintocks were well represented. William, white- 
haired, gigantic, looking almost exactly like Grandad 
at the same age, came early, bringing his wife, his two 
sons, and his daughter-in-law. Frank and Lorette drove 
over from Lewis Valley, with both of their sons and a 
daughter-in-law. Samantha and Dan could not come, 
but Deborah and Susan were present and completed the 
family roll. Several of my father’s old friends promised to 
come in after dinner. 

The table, reflecting the abundance of the valley in 
those peaceful times, was stretched to its full length and 
as we gathered about it William congratulated my father 
on getting back where cranberries and turkeys and fat 
squashes grew. 

My mother smiled at this Jest, but my father, still 
loyal to Dakota, was quick to defend it. “I like it out 
there,” he insisted. “I like wheat raising on a big scale. 
I don’t know how I’m going to come down from operating 
a six-horse header to scraping with a hoe in a garden 
patch.” 

Mother, wearing her black silk dress and lace collar, 
sat at one end of the table, while I, to relieve my father 
of the task of carving the twenty-pound turkey, sat 
opposite her. For the first time in my life I took position 
as head of the family and the significance of this fact 
did not escape the company. The pen had proved itself 
to be mightier than the plow. Going east had proved 
more profitable than going west! 

It was a noble dinner! As I regard it from the stand- 
point of today, with potatoes six dollars per bushel and 
turkeys forty cents per pound, it all seems part of a 
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iindlier world, a vanished world — as it is! There were 
squashes and turnips and cranberry sauce and pumpkin 
pie and mince pie, (made under mother’s supervision) and 
coffee with real cream, — all the things which are so pre- 
cious now, and the talk was in praise of the delicious food 
and the Exposition which was just closing, and reports 
of the crops which were abundant and safely garnered. 
The wars of the world were all behind us and the nation 
on its way back to prosperity — and we were unafraid. 

The gay talk lasted well through the meal, but as 
mother’s pies came on, Aunt Maria regretfully remarked, 
^Tt’s a pity Frank can’t help eat this dinner.” 

wish Dave and Man tie were here,” put in Deborah. 

^^And Rachel,” added mother. 

This brought the note of sadness which is inevitable 
in such a gathering, and the shadow deepened as we 
gathered about the fire a little later. The dead claimed 
their places. 

Since leaving the valley thirty years before our group 
had suffered many losses. All my grandparents were 
gone. My sisters Harriet and Jessie and my uncle 
Richard had fallen on the march. David and Rebecca 
were stranded in the foot hills of the Cascade mountains. 
Rachel, a widow, was in Georgia. The pioneers of ’48 
were old and their bright world a memory. 

My father called on mother for some of the old songs. 
^^You and Deb sing Nellie Wildwood,’^ he urged, and to 
me it was a call to all the absent ones, an invitation to 
gather about us in order that the gaps in our hearth- 
fire’s broken circle might be filled. 

Sweet and clear though in diminished volume, my 
mother’s voice rose on the tender refrain: 



Never more to part, Nellie Wildwood, 
Never more to long for the spring. 
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and I thought of Hattie and Jessie and tried to believe 
that they too were sharing in the comfort and content- 
ment of our fire. 

George, who resembled his uncle David, and had much 
of his skill with the fiddle bow, had brought his violin 
with him, but when fatlier asked Frank to play Maggie, 
air ye sleepm\ he shook his head, saying, “That’s 
Dave’s tune,” and his loyalty touched us all. 

Quick tears sprang to mother’s eyes. She knew all too 
well that never again would she hear her best-beloved 
brother touch the strings or join his voice to hers. 

It was a moment of sorrow for us all but only for a 
moment, for Deborah struck up one of the lively “darky 
pieces” which my father loved so ■well, and with its 
jubilant patter young and old returned to smiling. 

It must be now in the Kingdom a-comin’ 

In the year of Jubilo I 

we shouted, and so translated the words of the song into 
an expression of our own rejoicing present. 

Song after song followed, war chants which renewed 
my father’s military youth, ballads which deepened the 
shadows in my mother’s eyes, and then at last, at my 
request, she sang The Rolling Stone, and with a smile at 
father, we all joined the chorus. 

We’ll stay on the farm and wc’Il suffer no loss 
For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss. 

My father was not entirely convinced, but I, sur- 
rounded by these farmer folk, hearing from their lips 
these quaint melodies, responded like some tensely- 
strung instrument, whose chords are being played upon 
by searching winds. I acknowledge<i myself at home and 
for all time. Beneath my feet lay the rugged country 
rock of my nativity. It pleased me to discover my mental 
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characteristics striking so deep into this typically Amer- 
ican soil. 

One by one our guests rose and went away, jocularly 
saying to my father, “Well, Dick, you’ve done the right 
thing at last. It’s a comfort to have you so handy. 
We’ll come to dimier often!” To me they said, “We’ll 
expect to see more of you, now that the old folks are 
here.” 

“This is my home,” I repeated. 

When we were alone I turned to mother in the spirit 
of the builder. “ Give me another year and I’ll make thi.s 
a homestead worth talking about. My head is full of 
plans for its improvement.” 

“It’s good enough for me as it is,” she protested. 

“ No, it isn’t,” I retorted quickly. “ Nothing that I can, 
do is good enough for you, but I intend to make you 
entirely happy if I can.” 

Here I make an end of this story, here at the close of 
an epoch of western settlement, here with my father and 
mother sitting beside me in the light of a tender Thanks- 
giving, in our new old home and facing a peaceful future. 
I was thirty-three years of age, and in a certain very real 
sense this plot of ground, this protecting roof may be 
taken as the symbols of my hard-earned first success as 
weU as the defiant gages of other necessary battles which 
I must fight and win. 

As I was leaving next day for Chicago, I said, “ Mother, 
what shall I bring you from the city? ” 

With a shy smile she answered, “There is only one 
thing more you can bring me, — one thing more that I 
want.” 

“mat is that?” 

“A daughter. I need a daughter — and some grand- 
children.” 
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